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The Investigation op the Oriental 

i 

Triads of Deity continued. 


■' ■■■ " - T/ yct ^ Ig-i UXctTcov 


F rom the previous extenfive furvcy of the 
various fyftems of Eastern Theology, 
it is evident that the notion of a Divine Triad 
governing the univerfe, however darkened and 
degraded through the prevalence of a long lo- 
ries of grofs fupcrftitions, was a doffrine that 
immcmorially prevailed in the fchools of Alia, 
From whatever diftant fource derived, through 
fucceffive generations, and amidfl: a thoufand 
perverfions, the great truth conten^d for 
beams forth with more or Icfs I'plendor in eve- 
ry country of the ancient world, and darts 
convi6tion upon the mhid not jirejudiccd a- 
gainft'thc reception of it by the fuggeflions of 
liuman pride and the dogmas of falfe philo- 
fophy. 

To tr)' the merits of this great cau;e in the 
court of human reafon, is evidently to bring 

it 
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it before a tribunal incompetent to decide up- 
on fo important a (jueftion; and is, in faft, 
to exalt a terreftrial judge before the eternal 
Judge of all things. Since, however, the an- 
cient Jews did not think it repugnant to rca- 
fon to diftinguifli the divine Eflence into three 
Lights, afllgning them names very nearly re- 
fembling thofe by which we denominate 
the three hypoftafes of the Chriftian Trinity, 
and fince they affirm that number in God does 
not dejlroy his unity j fince, alfo, the fyfi’em of 
emanationSy ifluing from, and returning into, 
the abyfs of the Divinity, was fo generally ad- 
mitted into the theology of thofe pagan na- 
tions, whofe foie guide in forming that theolo- 
gy is averred to have been the light of rcafon | 
we are juftified in alTerting that this doctrine, 
though not founded upon reafon as a bafis, 
is by no means deftitute of its decided fupport 
and concurrence. The bafis upon which it 
refts is far more noble as well as durable, 
DIVINE REVELATION, ftiengthcned by the 
moft ancient traditions, and the confenting 
creed of nearly all the kingdoms of the Greater 
Afia. This faft, already in part eftablilhed, 
will be ftill more fully evinced, as we conti- 
nue the progrefs of our inveftigation through 
that extenfive quarter of the globe. 


From 
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Ffom India, if wc dire<5l our eyes north* 
irj*ard to tlie great cm'fncs of Tangut and 
Thibet, and over the valt Tartarian deferts to 
Siberia itlllf, we fliall find the fame fentiments 
predominate. In the former country, if the 
authors quoted in Pai fons’s Remains of Japhet 
may he credited, medals, having the figure of 
the rKi-UNfc Deity Ramped upon thcrn» are 
given to the people by the Dalai-Lama, who 
unites in liis own })eilbn the hierarchal and 
regal charatRer, to be fufpended as a holy 
objeif aiound their necks, or confpicuoufly 
elevated in the chapels where they perform 
their devotions.* It is there alfo alferted that 
the Roman millionaries, arriving in thofe re- 
gions, found the people already in polfelhon 
of that fundamental do(51:rine of the true 
religion, which, among others, they came 
to iTuprefs upon their minds, and univer- 
fally adoring an idol fabricated to rcfemble, 
as. nearly as pofliblc, a Trinity in Unity. Dr« 
Parfons is of opinion, that, as there is no re- 
cord of their liaving had the principles of the 
Chriftian religion ever propagated among 
them, they could only have attained to the 
knowledge of that myftcrious truth by means 
of traditional dogmas, handed down to them 

D d d from 
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from very high* antiquity, which, in the 
courfe of fo* many revolving ages and fuch 
numerous vicihitudes as Aha has undergone, 
*has never been obliterated from their minds, 
although it has been degraded by being blend- 
ed with the fuperltitions of the neighbouring 
brahmins and- the magi. With refpe<51 to the 
Tartars and Siberians, Van Strahlenburg, there 
eked, after remarking how univerfal a vene- 
ration prevails through all northern Tartary 
for the facred number three, acquaints us 
that “ a race of Tartars, called Jakuthi,. who 
ar-e idolaters, and the molb numerous people 
of all Siberia, adore in fa6b only one indivifiblc 
God' under three different denominations, 
which, in their vernacular tongue, are Ar- 
TUGON, SCHUGO-TEUGON, TaNGARAj” thc 
lirft of which words Colonel Grant tranflates 
Creator of all things y the fecond, the God of 
armies \ and the third he renders. Amor ab 
ytroque procedens, the Spirit of heavenly love, 
proceeding from the two former. 

The celebrated Siberian medae, publifh- 
cd by Dr. Parfons, and now depofited in the 
valuable cabinet of the Emprefs at Peterfburg, 
•n one fide of which is engraved the figure of 
a tri-une deity, and, on the other fide, cer-* 
tain Thibetian chara^ers, illufirative of that 

fisure». 
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figure, was found in an old ruined cha« 
pel, together with many ancient manu* 
fcripts, near the liver Kemptfchyk, which 
falls into the great river Jenifci near its head. 
It is compol’ed, according to M. Van Strahlen- 
burg, of a fubffance refcnibling terra figiHatUy 
and is of the exa6l fliape and lize ot the ac- 
companying engraving, the border of one 
part of the medal being very muc!i corroded. 
Of this medal Dr. Parions’s defeription is as 
follows : ** The image, which appears upon 
one fide, and which reprefents a deity, is one 
human figure as to the body and lower extre- 
mities, but is diftinguiftied above by three 
heads. The figure fits crofs-lcgged upon a 
low fopha, or ftool, in the manner of Eaftern 
fovereigns : an arched urn, or fometbing refem^ 
bling ity is under the Ibpha, but feems empty. 
It is thought that this figure is thus made, 
with one body, three heads, and fix arms, 
from an idea prevailing among thofe who fa- 
bricated it of a Trinity in Unity.”* To this 
account of Dr. Parfons I (hall add the remark 
of Strahlenburg ; that the people who fabri- 
cated this figure were perhaps of opinion that 
the fil'd perfon in it, content with having 
created all things, reded in tranquillity : they 

D d d a therefore 
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therefore drew him with his hands folded 
acrofs, as if he had refigned all care of the 
untverfe to the other two: and they figured 
out this his pre-eminence by adorning his 
head with a high mitre cap. The infeription 
on the oppofite fide of the medal is in Englifh, 
as follows : “ The briglit and facred imagfe 
of Deity, confpicuous in three figures. Ga-s- 
ther the holy purpofe of God from them; 
love HIM.” The mode of exprefiion and the 
alternate ufe of the Angular and the plural 
noun dccifivcly mark the real fentiments and 
intent of thofe who caufed it to be thus en« 
graved. 

Dr. Parlbns deferibes this triple image as 
feated upon a low fopha, with an arched urn^ 
or Jomething refemblijjg underneath. It is 
rather furprizing that our author, who was 
by profeffion a phyfician, an order of men to 
whom one fliould fuppofe botany ought to be 
fomewhat familiar, and a member of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries^ in whole noble engraved 
collcdlion the lotos perpetually appears fculp- 
tured on innumerable medallions, vafes, and 
other precious relics of Egyptian and Afiatic 
antiquities, Ihould have not difeovered that 
the urn, or cup, alluded to, is that of the 
lotos. In reipect to the figure itfelf, it is evi- 
dently 
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dently the Indian Triad, Brahma, Veefhiiu, 
and Seeva, who are pourtraycd fitting upon 
that lotos, the ufual throne of the fabulous 
perfonages of oriental mythology ; and it is 
one among many other forcible and dirc£t 
•teftiraonies over how vaft an extent of Afia, 
in ancient periods, the religion, and with it 
probably the laWvS and fcicnces, of Ilindoftan 
were diffufed. 

While in thefe remote northern regions it 
would be impiopcr to pafs unnoticed by the 
ancient race and religious rites of Scandinavia, 
1 have ellewhere endeavoured, by a chain of 
ftrong evidence, decifivcly to prove that their 
iiril celebrated god Oden, or Woden, was no 
other than the Taut of Phccnicia, the E lermes 
of Egypt, the elder Buddha or Boodh of In- 
dia, the Fo of China, and the Mercury of 
Greece and Rome. In fliort, that the religion 
of almofl: every nation of the earth, previous 
to the happy diffufion of the Chriftian doc- 
trine, exhibited little elfc beiides the fhattered 
fragments of one grand fyRem of primitive, 1 
do not fay the earlieft, theology, once prevalent 
in the Greater Afia. Not the Icaft forcible of 
the arguments adduced to fupport this hypo- 
thefis, an hypothefis that gives to Britain, in 
the earliell periods of the world, a colony of 

D d d 3 brahmins. 
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brahmins, or at leaft of brahmin-taught fagea 
ot the fe6t of Boodh, are thofc derived from the 
ilriking fimilitude of the fuperftitious cei emo- 
nies inflituted and obferved in thofe rcfpeitive 
regions, and the very fingular circumftance of 
the Indian god and planet Boodh, under the 
name of Woden and Mercury, conferring hi& 
name, over all the northern and w eftern em- 
pires of Europe, upon one particular day of 
the week. This remarkable faft is evidenced 
in the inftance of the Boodh war, or dies 
Mercurii, of India being the very fame fourth 
day of the week which the Scandinavians con- 
fecrated to Oden, which our Anglo-Saxon 
anceftors denominated Woden’s dag, and 
which we call Wednefday. I fliall not far- 
ther aixticipate what will (hortly be prefented 
to the reader on this curious fubjecl than 
by remarkitig that both Keyfler and Mallet 
unite in afligning to this god-king Oden an 
Afiatic origin, and in alfertlng that the 
mythology which he introduced was the 
mythology, not of a cold ungenial region 
where the efforts of a lively imagination are 
checked by the rigour of the climate and ob- 
je£ls that inipire gloom and melancholy, but 
of a warm, luxurious, fouthern realm, where 
an active, vigorous, fancy, under the impe- 
tuous 
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tuous goad of ardent paflions. and am- 
mated by the moft enlivening and charming 
objects, forms the moft romantic images, and 
indulges its natural propenfities to gaiety by 
the moft mirthful feftivals and the moft Iplea- 
did rites. 

In rerpe«ft to the Scandinavian religion 1 
fhall only for tlie prefent obfcrve, that, in 
regard to the do6lrine in queftion, it does 
not differ from other codes of religious in- 
ftitution in Afiaj for, it plainly inculcates 
the worship of a triple Deity in the my- 
thologic perfons of Oden, Frea, and Thor.* 
Concerning the firft of thefc deities I think 
it has been in my power to produce incon- 
teftable evidence of his being the very identi- 
cal pcrfonage denominated Taut, Hermes, 
and Boodh, through all the Eaft. M. Mal- 
let has produced as irrefragable proof that 
Frea, the fecond perfon in this Scandinavian 
triad, is no other than the celebrated Dea Syria, 
adored at Babylon, and the Venus Urania of 
the Perfians. She feems, indeed, to be the 
prolific mother of all things, the great prin- 
ciple of fecundity, and her name and rites 
demonftrate her dole affinity with the Rhea 
of the Greeks, to whole honour they fmote 

D d d 4 the 
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the refounding cymbal, while the facred me-?- 
k)dy myfterioufly fliadowed out the harmony 
that prevails through univerfal nature. She 
gave her name to tlie fixth day of the w'cek, 
which vvas confecrated to her under the de-t 
nomination of Fkeytag, that is Frea’s day, 
lynonimous with our Friday ; and, in diredt 
teftimony that her chatadier is not unconr 
nedfed with that of Venus .Urania, as af- 
ferted by M. Mallet, may be adduced the 
remarkable circumftance of that day being 
diftinguiftied in the weftern world by the 
appellation of Diei Veneris* With refpedt 
to Thor, the third of thefe northern deifies, 
othervvife known among the Celtic nations 
by the name of Taranis, a title which, in 
the Welch, that is, the old Cimbrian, lan- 
guage, M. Mallet obferves, fignifies thunder i 
he in every refpedt greatly refembles the 
Eendra of the Indians, and the Jupiter 
Tonans of the Greeks and Romans. Thor 
praefidet in acre, fulmina et fruges guber- 
nat. This Scandinavian Jove feerns to have 
been alfo armed with the chacra of Veelh- 
nu, recently inferibed as inftindl with life } 
for, fays our author, Thor always carried 
a mace, or club, which, as often as h.Q 
dilbharged it, retijuned of itfelf to the hand 

that 
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that launched it. He grafped th« impatiervt 
and reftlcfs weapon, vvhicli, like the thun- 
<’er-bolt of the Grecian Jove, vibrated to be 
gone, with ftrong gauntlets of ii;on, and he 
v/ore around his loins a myftic girdle which 
had the virtue to renovate his ftrength, 
v/hen ncceliary. “ It was with thefe for- 
midable arms tltat he overthrew the monfters 
and giants” (the Aflbors, or evil daemons of 
India; “ when the gods fent him to oppole 
their enemies.”* To Thor, like.vvife, there was 
a day confecrated, in the northern mythology, 
which dill retains his name in various lan- 
guages of Europe. That day is, in ]!)anilh, 
called Thorfdag j in Swediflt, Toi fdvig ; ia 
Englifh, Thurfday. It is not lefs worthy 
of obfervation that this day was, by the Ro- 
nians and by all thole nations who have fince 
adopted their aftronomical language, called 
Dies yovii. 

In that valuable relic of northern genius, 
tile Edda, in which is contained an authen- 
tic epitome of Runic mythology, thefe three 
deities are represented as fitting on three 
thrones, with each a crown on his head. The 
defeription is curious, and 1 lhall prefent it 
to the reader in the words of that eminent 

antiquary 
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antiquary worthy prelate, Dr. Percy, 
who tranllated it, and who, as he honoured 
my juvenile productions with his patronage, 
I hope will extend it to the maturer efforts 
of my pen. In that poem, the aftoniflied 
Gangler, being introduced into the lofty pa- 
lace, or hall, of the gods, the roof of which 
was formed of brilliant gold, beheld three 
throne;^ raifed one above another, and upon 
each throne fate a facred perfonage. Upon his 
alking which of thefe was their king, the 
guide anfwercd, he, who fits on the loweft 
throne, is the king, his name is Har, the 
lofty one i the fecond is Jafnhar, ov equal to 
the lofty one-, he, who fits on the higheft 
throne, is called Tiiridi, or the third'’* The 
right reverend editor informs us, that, in the 
manufeript of the Edda, preferved at Upfal, 
there is a reprefentation, or drawing, very 
rudely executed, of thefe three thrones, and 
of the three perfons fitting upon them, before 
whom Gangler is drawn in a fuppliant pof- 
ture. Thefe figures, his lordfhip adds, bear 
{o great a refemblance to the Roman Catholic 
pictures of the Trinity, that we muft not 
wonder if fome have imagined them to be an 

alluiion 

* Eoda, tranflated by the editor of Maliet’s North. Antig* 
vol. ii. p. 3* 
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ullufion to that doftrine, particularlj^ thofe who 
fappofe it was already known to Plato and 
fome others among the ancient Pagans.” To 
this remark I beg pcrmilTion to fubjoin, that 
though J am very far from conceiving that 
thefe thrones have any immediate allufion to 
the tirof/es which the pious Daniel faw exalted^ 
(for, fo the original words, tranflated cafl 
down, (hould bo lendered,) whereon the An- 
cient of Days and the eternal Logos fit in hea- 
ven to judge mankind, and much farther 
from drawing any comparifon between the 
IMMORTAL I.’EiNGs that fat upoii the latter, 
and the deifed mortals that were exalted to the 
former, thrones j yet I may fuiely contend 
tor the perverfion of lome ancient tradition, 
by which the mind of the Scandinavian theo- 
logue was imprclfed with the idea of a h.avcn, 
in which were erected three thrones for a$ 
many fovereign gods ; I fiy the perverfion of 
fome ancient tradition, lince it is for a triad 
of deity, the manifeft velfigc of that nobler 
doflrine, a Trinity in Unity, that I, in this 
iaftance, alone contend. But, left 1 fliould 
appear, amidft thefe excurlive inquiries into 
the Pagan triads, to have altogether loft fight 
of that nobler dodlrine, I /hall, upon this 
fut^edt of celejiial thrones, fubmit to the reader 
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a very curious paflage, relative to the belief of 
the Jews in a tri-une Deity, which occurs in 
the fame extenllve note of the Univcrfal Hif- 
tory from which I borrowed a former extract 
on that fubjcct, and in which the true mean-r 
ing of the pailage in Daniel, jull cited, re- 
fpc61ing the throne of Deity, is difeufled. 
The writers of the Talmud, they aflert, have 
plainly unfolded their real opinion in agita- 
ting this queftion : Why is the throne of God^ 
in Daniel, mentioned in the plural number ? 

After feveral trifling anfvvers, which are 
there given as the folution pf feveral learned 
rabbies, one of whom pretends, that the 
plural imjtlics the thrones of God and David : 
the laft: and concluding reply is to the fol- 
lowing purpofe : That It is blafphemy to fet 
the creature on the throne of the Creator, 
blefled for ever ; and the whole is clpfed with 
thefe notable words : If any one can folve this 
difficulty t let him do it if not-, let him go his 
way and not attempt it." The meaning, they 
oblerve, is too obvious to need explana- 
tion.* 

That the vafl continetit of America was in 
the moft remote periods vifited, and in part 

colonized^ 

• See Ancient Univerfal Hiftory, vol. iii. p. 1 2. Edit. Oft. 
* 74 ®" 



colonized, bjr the great naval and commercial 
powers of the ancient world, the Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and Carthaginians, who, driven 
by tempefts, or fome of the various accidents 
attendant upon the perilous fcience of naviga- 
tion, has been rendered highly probable by the 
learned Hornlus in his book, on the Origin 
of the Americans, from various concurring 
circumftanccs of affinity, enumerated by him, 
refpc6ling the language, civil cufloms, and 
religious inftitutions, prevailing among thole 
refpeflive nations. The univerfal adoration 
of the folar orb by the Americans, and the 
remarkable faft mentioned by Sir William 
Jones in the Afiatic Refearches, that the firlt 
dynafties of Peruvian kings are dignified, ex- 
actly as thofe of India are, by the name of 
the fun and moon,* may allb be adduced 
in evidence that a race, wandering from the 
neighbourhood of Caucafus, and traverling 
the vail deferts of Alia, towards the north- 
eaftern extremity, pafl'ed over the chain of 
idands, now known to exifi: between the 
two continents, and contributed their pro- 
portion towards the population of the new 
world. Whether in Manca, or Mancu, 

whom 

* Vide HorDius de Orig. Gent. Amcric. p. 105. Edit. Oft. 
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ivhom the Peruviaa traditional books men* 
tion as their firft emperor, may be traced, 
as Hornius aflerts, any real veftige of the 
race of Tartars called Manchew, or, in the 
appellation of Mafateca, one of the four na- 
tions of New Spain ; and, in Majfachufeta^ a 
people of New England, the ancient Mas- 
SAOET^, are difcovered } thefe are points on 
which, from the uncertainty of general etymo- 
logy* it would be rafti to form any abfolute 
decifion. But, on a recent perufal of Acofta’s 
Authentic Hiftory of South America, 1 could 
not avoid being (truck with his account of 
the dreadful fauguinary facrifices of which 
both the Peruvians and Mexicans are enor- 
moufly guilty, and 1 (liall here infert it, as 
forming a (Iriking and gloomy fimilitude to 
the bloody facritices of the old Scythians and 
Indians, defcribed from Herodotus and Mr. 
Wilkins in many former pages. That fimi- 
litude is more particularly vifible in thefe two 
points, the firfi is, that the victims thus fa- 
crifited are prif oners taken in war \ the fecond 
is, that thele are offered up for the prejervation 
tf the monarch^* 

The ancient Peruvians ufed to facrifice 
** young cluldren from foure, or fix, ycares 

old 

^ • See the former chapter, p. i8i. etfe^ 
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old unto tenue ; and the greateft parte of 
thefe facrifices were for the affaires that did 
concern the Ynca, as in ficknefs, for his 
recovery i and, when he went to the warres, 
for victory. In thefe folcmnities they facri- 
ficed the number of two hundred children 
of the age defcribed above, which was a 
eruell and inhumane fpeftacle. The manner 
of the facrifice was to drotvne them and bury 
them with certaine reprefentations and cere- 
monies ; and fometinies they cut off their 
heads, anointing thcmfelves with the blood. 
They did . likewife facrifice virgins •, and, if a 
native were ficke, and the ecclefiaftie tolde him 
confidently that he fhould die, they did then 
facrifice his own fonne to the Sunne, or to 
ViRACHOGA, defiling them to be fatisfied 
with him, and fpare the life of the father,"* 
In the following page of the fame author we 
read as follows : ** Although they of Peru 

have furpafled the Mexicans in the flaughter 
and facrifice of their children^ yet they of 
Mexico have exceeded them, yea and all the 
nations of the worlde, in the great number 
of men which they facrificed, and in the 
horrible manner thereof. The men, thus 

facrificed. 


* Acofla’s Hiftorie of ihe Indies, p. 380. 
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facrificcd, were taken in the warresy neithc? 
did they afe thefe folemne nicrifices, but of 
captives, in this they followed the cuftom 
of the ancients.” Acofta might here Iiavc 
added, in particular that of the Scythians, 
and the Druids, their direB defendants ; as I 
have little doubt of very fliortly demonflra- 
ting. In truth, the ordinary wanes they 
carried on were only made to obtain captives 
for their facrifices j and, therefore, when 
they did fight, they laboured to take their 
enemies alive for the purpoi'c of enjoying 
their facrifices.”* The facrificc was per- 
formed upon a raifed terrace, which cannot 
fail of bringing to the reader’s recollcclion 
the high quadrangular altar of the Scythian 
favages, and the ceremony itfelf is thus deferi- 
bed : “ The fovereign pricfl carried a great 
knife in his hand of a large and fharpe flint : 
another pricfl carried a collar of wood, 
wrought in form oj a Jnakc he might have 
faid the ferpent, the fymbol of that fun, whofe 
devoted vidlims they were. “ The other four 
priefts, who aflifled, arranged thcmfelves i:t 
order, adjoining to the pyramidal fone, whereof 
I have fpoken ; being diredlly againft the 
doorc of the chapcll of their idoll. This 

done 
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i^one was fb pointed, as that the man who 
was to be facrificed, being laid thereon upon 
his back, did bend in fuch fort, as occafioned 
the ftomach to feparate upon the flighted 
incifion of the knife. When the facriheers 
were thus in order, they brought forth fuch 
as had been taken in wane, and cauied them 
to mount up thofe large ftairSy in rank, to the 
place where the mlnifters were prepared. As 
they refpedtively approached thofe miniAers, 
the latter feized them, two of them laying 
hold of the two feet and two more of the 
two hands of the unhappy viftim, and in 
this manner caA him on his back ujx>n the 
pointed ftone, while the fifth faAened round 
his neck the ferpentine collar of wood. 
The high prieA then opened his Aomach with 
a knife with wonderful dexterity and nimb]e*i« 
nefs, tearing out his heart w'ith his hand, 
which he elevated fmoking towards the funne, 
to whom he did offer it, and prefently, turn* 
ing towards the idol, did caA the heart to- 
w'ards it, befmearing his face with the blood. 
In this manner were all the vit^ims facrificed, 
and the bodies afterwards precipitated down 
the Aairs, reeking with their gore. There 
were ever forty or fifty victims, at the leaA, 
thus facrificed.” The above paAage I have 

E c e given 
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given unabridged, becaufe in it arc enumera- 
ted certain particulars, as the wooden ferpent, 
the pyramidal done, and the offering to the 
Sun the heart of the vidim, which exiiibit 
ftill lefs equivocal marks of tlie fimilarity pre- 
vailing in the theology of the two continents : 
nor can I, for tlie lame rcafon, prevail upon 
myfelf to omit his relation of their very re- 
markable veneration for fountains and rivers, 
and their frequent ablution in them. “ An- 
ciently there were Indians appointed to per- 
form facriticc to fountains, Iprings, and ri- 
vers, whofe waters paife through the towns. 
To this day, they are honoured with a conli- 
derablc fliare of the ancient rcfiiecf paid to 
them : but a more efpccial regard and reve- 
rence is paid to the imaing of two rivers ; and 
there they perform ablutions, anointing them- 
felves firft with the flower of mays, adding 
thereto divers ceremonies, as they do likewife 
in their bathes.”* 7’hat portion, however, 
of the theological fyftcm of the Americans, to 
which I wifli to dirc^l the more particular at- 
tention of the reader, is contained in the fol- 
lowing pall'age, where this leverend father, 
in pious indignation, acquaints us, that the 
devil, after Iiis manner, hath brought a Tri- 
nity 


Acoila’s Hid* of the Indies, p. 379. 
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iiity into their idolatry j for, the three images 
of the Sun, called Apomti, Churunti, and 
Intiqjjaoqui, are terms that (igriify Father. 
and Lord Sun, the Son Sun, and the Bro- 
ther Sun. la like manner they named the 
THREE IMAGES of Chuquilla, vvliicli is the 
god that rules in the region of the air.” But, 
according to this writer, they go a ftep far- 
ther than the acknovvledgcinent of a mere 
Triad of Deity, and woi (hip a direci: Trinity 
in Unity: for, “ in Cuqnilaco there is a cer- 
taine oratory, where they worlhij) a great 
idol, whom they call 1'anoatanga, -which 
fignifies ONE in three and THiu;E in one.”*' 
Of thefe three Triads, the (irfl: very much rc- 
fcmblcs the Triplalios Mitiiras, or threefold 
power of God in tlic Sun, adored by the Per- 
Hans; and the fecond is parallel to the Jupiter 
Pater, Jupiter Sotcr, and Jupiter Ultor, of 
the Greeks ; or, if the reader choolcs rather 
to underftand it pi'.yfically, in refpecl to the 
aethcrial element, this American JCendra may 
be the Jupiter Tonans, Jupiter Serenus, and 
Jupiter Pluvius, all which names are refpec- 
tively conferred upon him by ancient writers; 
but the third is an evident pcrvcrfion of the 
dogma of a purer theology handed traditio- 

E e e 2 nally 

^ Acoila’s Hifl. of the Indicia P* 412. 
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naliy dowtt, through a channel long Hnce for" 
gotten, from thofe holy patriarchs, to whonr 
the eternal Father was pkafed to reveal the 
awful fecrets of that nature, which, without 
fuch revelation, it is utterly impoflible for 
finite beings to fathom j the ftiiperocfons myf- 
tcry of a Trinity of hypofiafes in the Unity 
of the divine effence. 

But let us return to the great theatre of our 
prelent inveftigation, to Asia, and inquire if 
the ancient and celebrated empire of China 
affords a fyftem of theology illuftrative of a 
fubjeft fo deejily involved in the obfeurity of 
Eaflern philofophy and entangled in the mazes 
of oriental allegory. 

In that remote and happy region, deluded 
not lefs by fituation than by the wife policy of 
its fovereigns from all intcrccurfe with the 
other nations of the earth, the true religion 
imported, as fome think, by Noah himfelf, 
or one of bis pious poAerity, flourilhed longcll: 
unadulterated.* A fuccefiion of virtuous and 
magnificent monarchs, defeending for near 
three thoufand years in regularruccelEon from 
the great Fohi, whoever he wis,. made itt the 

proudeft 


• Sec Shuckford*s Connexions, vol.i«p.33Y and Sir WaU 
ter Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, p. 5^ The fubje^i is ei- 
icn/ivcly conildeied in the Hifiory itfelfr 
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proudcft glory of their refpef^ive reigns to* 
fupport it by their whole authority, and en- 
force it by the noble and fplendid example of 
regal piety. 

Since it is my intention, in the cnfuing hif- 
tory, occafionally to confider India upon the 
great fcaleof its more extended geography, as 
the ancients Teem to have underftood the term, 
and as ftated by Sir William Jones in the A- 
fiatlc Refearches,* that is to lay, as an em- 
pire extending from the great northern range 
of Caucafus to the extreme fouthern point of 
Sinhala, or Ceylone, and from the frontiers 
of Perfia on the Weft to the Chinelc Ocean 
on the Eaft, it will be my province hereafter 
to detail a variety of circumftances that have 
relation to the early hiftory of China, at pre-* 
fent fo little known, which will afford the 
ftrongeft corroboration to the Mofaic hiftory, 
and inconteftibly evince that the great lines of 
the moft ancient Aliatic and the Chriftian 
theology are the fame. From an elaborate 
comparifon which 1 have alfo made of the . 
moft ancient hiftories of China, as they ftand 
tranflated and epitomized, in Couplet, Mar- 
tinius, and Du Halde, from thofe celebrated 
Chinele books of profound antiquity the Xv- 

E e e 3 RIM, 

* See Afiatic Re&archei, vol.i. p. 41S* 
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• KIM, or book of hookiy containing the annals 
of the three firft imperial dynafties ; the Xr- 
KiM, a more extcnhve hitloiical detail; and 
the writings of Confacius, with Inch authen- 
tic Sanicreet accounts of Indian hiftory as I 
have been a';le to procure, I have the mod: 
confident hopes that new' light will be refleiied 
as well upon tiic intricate hiftory of thofe 
countries as upon tliat of Japan. The liiftory 
of the latter counti y, by Kaempfer, has in the 
courfc of that review been ot infinite fervicc to 
me, fince, as an immemorial connexion has 
fubfifted between thefe three nations, which, 
after all that has been written by J)c Guignes 
and the learned l\iuw, have probably all three 
defeended from one common ftock, the early 
hiftory of the one muft, under certain reftric'- 
tions and with due allowances for the changes 
of cuftoms and opinions during a long courfe of 
ages, be confidered as the hillory of the others. 
I fliall, in this |)lace, prefent to the view of 
the reader a few of the points in w'hich that af- 
finity may be clearly traced ; and, in the firft 
place, let us attend to it in regard to their 
theology. 

Martinius, who, from a refidence of ten 
years upon the fpot, and from underllanding 
both the letters, or ehara<fters, and language 

of 
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of the country, miift be fuppofed well qua- 
lified to judge of their religious do6lrincs 
and praftices, afferts that they anciently wor- 
fliiped one supreme God, a fpirit, nuUis 
ad religioncm exciendum finiulachris aut fta- 
tuis ufi, ufing neither images or figures to 
excite the devotion of the people, becaufe 
as the Deity was every where prefent, and 
his nature exalted far above the reach of 
liuman comprehenfion, it was impoffible by 
any external image properly to reprefent 
him to the fenfes of men. Therefore he 
obferves, nullum in iis templis antiquitus 
idolum vifebatur, fed fimplex tabella, in 
qua fincnfi lingua literis aurcis exaratum 
erat, fpiiitualls cuflodis urbis fedes; no 
idol in the moft ancient periods of their 
empire was to be feen in all their temples, 
but only an u no rn a men ted tablet, upon 
which was engraved, in large Chinefe cha- 
raflers, in gold, the following infeription : 
The sanctuary of the spiritual Guar- 
dian OF THE CITY. This pure worfhip 
of the Deity, whom they denominated Xang- 
Ti, or Tyen, continued unadulterated till 
after the death of Confucius, which took 
place 500 years previous to the Chriftian 
«ra, and is a remarkable and almofl folitary 

E e e 4 inftance 
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inftance of the pure primeval worftiip flott- 
riflung among a people confining upoii na- 
tions immerfed in the bafelt idolatries of 
Alia. That they believed in the exiftence 
of fubordinate fpirits, the minifters of the 
great God in the government of the univerfe, 
and that they paid an inferior kind of ho- 
mage to thofe fpirits, is to be accounted for 
in the perfuafion, before noticed as being 
fo generally prevalent in Afia, that they might 
be their interceflbrs with offended Omni- 
potence, and avert his apprehended ven- 
geance. 

Confucius, the nobleft and moft divine 
philofopher of the pagan world, was him- 
fclf the innocent occafion of the introduc- 
tion of the numerous and monftrous idols 
that in after-ages difgraccd the temples of 
China; for, having in his dying moments 
encouraged his difeon folate difciples by pro- 
phecying Si Fam Yeu Xim Gin, tn oc^ 
tidente erit Sanctus^ in the Wefi the Holy 
One will appear; they concluded that he 
meant the god Bhood of India, and imme- 
diately introduced into China the worfhip 
of that deity with all the train of abomina- 
ble images and idolatrous rites, by which that 
grots faperftition was in fo remarkable a 

manner 
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manner diftinguifhed. To what holy and 
illuftrious peribnage, about to appear in the 
Weft, Confucius, who feems to have in- 
herited at once the fublime virtues and the 
prophetic fpirit, of the old patriarchs, alluded, 
fliall prefently be unfolded.* 

Were it not for the very (ingular circum- 
ftance, recorded in the Chinefe hiftories, that 
the mother of Fohi, the great anceftor of the 
Chinefe, was embraced and rendered pregnant 
by A RAINBOW, a mythological fable very 
probably originating either in fome mifeon- 
ceived tradition concerning the bow^ which 
was iirft manifefted to Noah as a token that 
the waters ihould never again inundate the 
globe, or clfe allufive to his having emerged 
from the bofom of the furrounding ocean 
to commence a new feene of exiftence upon 
the renovated earth } were it not alfb rccor* 
ded in the fame hiftories that Fohi carefully 
trained up /even forts of crea(uresy which he 
annually facrificed to the Supreme Spirit of 
Heaven and Earth, a circumftance fo exa6tly 
confonant to the account of Scripture, that 
Noah took into the ark of every clean beaft 
fevenst and of fowls in the air by fevens i 

were 

• Vide Couplet. Sclent. Sink. p.^S. and Martioi Martinii 
Sinicc Hiftorix^ lib* Iv. p. 149. Edit. duod. Ainflerdam^ 1659* 
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were it not that they fix the firfl refidence 
of this their great anceftor, where, according 
to the moft ancient Sanfereet traditions, the 
firfl: Chinefe colony did abfolutely fettle, in 
the province of Xknsi, to the North-weft 
of India; were it not probable, from the 
total filence of Scripture concerning the fu- 
ture incidents of the life of fo imjxjrtant a 
perfonage as the great and favoured patriarch 
and the mad unreftrained aft of his progeny 
in building the tower of Babel, that he 
really did migrate from the ])Iace where 
the ark refted to fome Ipot, remote from 
his degenerate off^ipring, on the extremities 
of Afia } did not the very name of him 
who builded the firft altar after the flood, 
and offered thereon the firft viftim to the 
Lord, fignify oBLATtoN, whence doubtlefs 
Noah was defignated as the lacrificer on the 
old celcftial fphere, under the name of Shin 
Num, his immediate fucceflor in the govern- 
ment of China, or rather himfclf by another 
appellative, for thefe two pci Ions are denomi- 
nated the founders of that empire; did not 
we recognize the oriental and in particular 
the Arabian denomination of China, which 
is Sin, and in Num the Menu of India, 
which words combined together may be 

rendered 
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rendered into Latin StJiicus Noah, the Chi- 
nefe Noah : were it not for thefe circum- 
Aanccs, which fo decidedly point to the per- 
fon of Noah, I ihould be inclined to a- 
gree in opinion with Mr. Bryant, that, by 
Fohi, the Chinefe meant the parent of the 
human race himfelf, inlfead of the venerable 
fatlicr of the regenerated world. 

If Mr. Bryant’s hypothefis could be admit- 
ted, the eighteen thoufand years, which he 
oblcrves are faid to have intervened between 
the reign of the fiift and fecond emperors 
of China, by being confidercd as centuries 
only, (for whicli interpretation of the word 
thoufand fomc learned chronologifts have 
flrenuoully contended,) will come very near 
the fcriptural account of time that elapfed 
from the period of the creation to the de- 
luge. In that cafe, however, Fohi and Shin 
Num muft be confidercd as djllin£t charac- 
ters, living in very remote ages, which their 
hiftoi y does not warrant but that, at all 
events. Shin Num and Noah were the fame 
perfon, and that both meant the Menu of 
India, can fcarcely admit of a doubt, efpe- 
cially when Mr. Bryant’s judicious obferva- 
tion, that, in Hoang, or Hoam-ti, the Ion 

of 

• Sec Mr. Bryant’s Analyfis^ vol. iii» p. 583. 
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of Shin Num, the veftiges of the fcriptural 
name of Ham may plainly be traced. As 
a farther corroboration of this fuppofition, 
J Ihall for the prefent only add that the 
feven regal defeendants of Shin Num, who, 
according to Couplet, reigned after him, 
that is, in the provinces fubje«ff to the fu> 
preme head of the empire, were doubtlefs the 
ftven Reyfhees, or holy men of India; and 
ihcfe, after all, were probably no other than 
the leven perfons who went into the ark with 
Noah, forming, with himfelf, the famous oo- 
DOAS of antiquity. 

From an author compelled in a great de- 
gree, on account of the repeated attacks 
made by (ceptics u])on the Mofaic hiftory 
through the lldes of Indian and Chinefe 
antiquities, not to pafs unnoticed thefe cir- 
dufnftances, the reader will naturally be led 
to expc6t a more extenfivc inveftigation of 
thefe abftrufe points hereafter. I Ihall, there- 
fore, at prefent, only inquire if any fenti- 
tnents, of a nature confonant to thofe already 
d^monftrated to have been lb widely diffufed 
through Alia, prevailed in any ancient theo- 
logical code of China. The purity of their 
|>rimevsl theology has been noticed. They 
Originally adored no fculptured images of 

sho 
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the Deity, although they worOiIpped hinti 
in the emanations of- guardian and benevo> 
lent fpirits that iflfue from the exhaallleli 
fountain of deity. The do<5lrinie of thole 
emanations, and the lapfe and immortality 
of the foul, afford the llrongeft realbn for 
fuppofing that the tradition of H God-medi* 
ator, to appear upon earth after a certain, 
revolution of ages, was cherifhed from time 
immemorial in China. Since Confucioa 
llriftly adhered to, and vigoroully enforced 
in his writings, the pure doffrine of his 
country, which equally forbade all images 
of the Deity and the deification of dead 
men } and, in confequence, could not con* 
silently recommend to them the grofs ido^ 
latry of the Shudfoills^ it is highly proba- 
ble that this devout and venerable perfonage» 
when he told them to look to the fVefl for the 
Holy One that was to appear upon earthy 
was infpired with iome foreknowledge of 
the great event of the redemption, and by 
divine infpiration was enabled to predidf 
the advent of the Melllah in Paleftine, a 
country which is exadtly iltuated after the 
manner defchbed; and, indeed, is the molt 
wellem country of Alia, in rel^fb tor 
China:. 


In 
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j In dirc£l and pofitive proof that 1 am 
not attributing to the Chincfe theological 
notions which they did not in the moft 
ancient aeras of their empire pofl'cfs j and, 
in particular, that they really did, either 
traditionally, or by revelation, entertain 
a rooted belief of the paciheation of the 
Divine Being, by means of a human 
oblation of royal defeent and of diftin- 
guilhed piety, I (hall produce from their 
moft authentic hiftorians an inftance of a 
tnoft amiable and virtuous monarch, Ching- 
TANG, the founder of the fecond impe- 
rial dynafty of China, bearing the deno- 
mination of Xang, being called upon by 
the public voice, at a period of national 
diftrefs, to be the propitiatory facrifice of 
offended heaven. An univerfal barrennefs, 
arifing from continued drought, having for 
feven years together defolated the kingdom 
and thinned the inhabitants of it, Ching- 
tang was told by the prierts, who inter- 
preted the will of heaven, that its vengeance 
could only be appeafed by a human facrifice, 
and he readily became the devoted victim 
of that vengeance. The aged king, fays 
Martinius,* having laid by his imperial 

robes, 

. * Vide Martini Martinii Hiftoris Sinic;e, lib. iii. p. 75« 
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robes, cut off the venerable grey hairs of his 
head, Ihaved his beard, pared his nails, and 
fubjefted himfelf to other preparatory cere- 
monies, efteemed indignities in China, bare- 
footed, covered over with afhes, and in the 
poflure of a condemned criminal, approached 
the altar of lacrifice, where with fuppliant 
hands he intreated heaven to launch the 
thunder-bolt of its wrath, and accept the 
life of the monarch as an atonement for 
the fins of the people. The Chinefe hif- 
tories add that after he had finifiied his 
prayer, and for fonie time devoutly waited 
the awful ftroke, which was to crufh the 
fovereign and fave the nation, (a ffroke 
which heaven in remembrance of his piety 
and refignation forbore to infli(5f,) the Iky 
became fuddenly black with clouds, and the 
rain delcended in torrents, fo that the ftc- 
ril earth Ihortly refumed its wonted ferti- 
lity, and unbounded plenty reigned over the 
whole empire.* In the annals of China 
this folemn fa6t is recorded to have hap- 
pened in the eighteenth century before Chrift, 
and it is very remarkable, that, in the very 
feme century, according to U(her*f- and the* 

chronology 

• Martinias, p. 76. Lc Compte, P* 3 * 9 * 
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ibavne in Egypt happened. From this cir« 
cumftance we are naturally induced to con.> 
dudcy that the dearth fpoken of in Scrip- 
ture was general throughout the Eaft ; and 
ln<ked it is evident, from Jofeph’s fupplying 
aU the neighbouring countries with grain, 
that it was not confined to the Egyptian 
territories alone. Thus wonderfully do the 
•ntient archives of a great and enlightened 
nation, iecludcd for three thouland centuries 
from all conneflion with the rell; of the 
world, whence arifes an impofilbility that 
thole archives (liould be adulterated, in this 
as well as in many other inltances which it 
will fall to my province to point out here- 
after, bear decifive teftimony as well to the 
authenticity of the Molaic hi (lory as to the 
verity of the great outlines of the Mofaic the- 
oligQr. Among thefc the vefiigiay for which 
alone 1 muft again repeat that I contend, 
the ve/iigia of a pure undebafed Trinity, are 
not the leaft vilible. 

Jt is the rel'ult of both extenfive reading 
aiii d,g<5B fenitl inquiry, made by a leamod friend 
in|||||li mat 1 am able t^deljaibe the vaft 
the Chinefe natioq^ tiioft few ex- 
cepted who pra^ife the pure^and refined pre- 
, cepts 



cepts ip ^e great Confucius, as divided, at 
this day, like the Indians, into two grand 
religious fe£ls, if, in fa£I, the name of re- 
ligrous may be beftowed upon thole who 
have fo far deviated from the pui'e primaeval 
devotion of their auccftors, as either, on the 
one hand, to be plunged into the grofleft 
materialifm, or, on the other, into the moft 
complicated and multifarious idolatry. It 
is furely no fmall honour for Chriftianity to 
be able to bring not a few proofs of its grand 
and fundamental truths fiom the very creed 
and pra6ficc of its moli inveterate oppolerii 
to find its pure principles lying dormant in the 
dcfpumatcd and feculent drofs of paganifoi, 
and the hallowed fpark of that original flame 
which blazed upon the altar ere< 5 ted by 
Noah, on his clefccnt from Ararat, oc- 
cafionally beaming forth amidft the embers 
I'moaking upon the polluted ihrines of falfe 
and fictitious deities. 

The firft and moft ancient of thefe lefts 
is called the feSi of immortah^ and the 
founder of it was Lao>kiun, who flourifhed 
before Confucius, and about the year 600, 
preceding the Chriftian aera. Although th<e 
principles of Epicurus have been attributed 
to this great philofopher, and though the 

F f f followers 
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followers of Lao-kiun at this day are, as has 
been obferved, rank materialifts, yet, from 
the account of his writings given by Couplet 
&nd Le Compte, there is the greateft reafon 
to fuppofe that his original doftrines have 
been groflly corrupted and mifreprefented 
by his difciples. They are called immortals^ 
fay thefe writers, from a certain liquor, which 
Lao-kiun invented, and which he afRnned 
would, if drank, make men immortal. This 
has every appearance of being an allegory, and 
hereby may be meant no other than the am- 
XEETA, or ambrofial ne61ar of the brahmins. 
They are notorioully guilty of the worlliip of 
daemons, and temples of great fumptuoufiiefs 
and magnitude are erected to thofe daemons 
in various parts of the empire. It was the 
leading feature in Lao-kiun’s fyftem of phi- 
lofophical theology, and a fentence which 
he continually repeated as the foundation 
of all true wildom, that Tao, the eternal 
reafon^ produced Onej One produced Two; 
^Two produced Three j and Three produced all 
things: a moft Angular axiom for a heathen 
philofopher, and, as Le Compte, from 
whole memoirs of China I have verbatim 
copied the above fentence, obferves re- 
lative 
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lative to it, a very evident proof that 
he muft have had fomc obfcure notions of a 
Trinity.* 

The other great fedt of China is that of 
the Bhudfoifts, or thofe who worfhip the 
Indian god Bhudda under the foftencd name 
of Fo, as, from not having either B or D 
among the chara6lers that form their al- 
phabet. they w'ere unable to pronounce the 
prior appellation. The Bhudfoifts have been 
denominated downright atheifts ; the con- 
trary, however, may be fairly inferred from 
the practice of thofe who worfliip a ftone 
as the image of God. That our Britini 
Druids were a race of caftern philofophers 
of the fc<5t of the Indian Bhudda, I mean 
the elder, who was the fame identical perfon 
as the Fhoeniciaii Taut, the Egyptian Her- 
mes, the Woden of the Scandinavians, and 
the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans, 

I hope, fhortly, to produce very clear evi- 
dence in an exprefs treatife upon the anti- 
quity of Stonehenge. 1 had hopes of being 
able to comprefs the rubje<5t fufhciently to 
form a chapter of this volume of Indian 
Antiquities} but 1 found myfelf obliged, 
occaitonally, to diverge fo far from fubjedts 

F f f 2 immediately 
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immediately connected with India, and to 
take fuch an extenfive range, in prcof of my 
potitions, through every region of Afia, or 
rather of the earth, that fcarcely an oftavo 
•volume^ and much lefs a chapter of fuch a 
volume, would be fufficient to contain 
the refult of the inquiry. Renewed 
health, returning leifure, and a fomewhat 
better income than what arifes from a fmall 
curacy, may enable me, hereafter, to finilh 
this infant work, which muft necelTarily be 
attended with expenfivc engravings. 

The BhudfoiRs of China have had the 
fkill to render their real opinions lefs eafy of 
difeuflion, by adopting the artifice made ufe 
of by the ancient Egyptian and Greek philo- 
fophers, to veil their myfterious tenets, that 
of a twofold doftrinc} the one exoteric, 
or external, the other esoteric, or interior. 
If, however, they are at all acquainted with 
the maxims of the genuine, that is, the 
elder Bhudda of India j for, I believe the 
fecond to be a mere fiction fpringing 
up out of the Eaftern fyftem of the metem- 
pfyehofis and divine emanations; they mult 
have fbme ideas of a triune deity, intended 
in their motley theology ; for, the Phoenician 
Taut, their famous Bhudda, if Suidas upon 

that 
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that word may be credited, had his (irname of 
Trifmegift, from his decided aHertions on'' 
that point of faith. Hence too his ca- 
duceus, which I have had engraved for the 
more particular infpeftion of the reader, is 
adorned with that old Egyptian fymbol of 
deity, the globe^ wings, and ferpent. But, 
what is ftill more remarkable, this caduceus 
is defcribed by the ancients as producing 
three leaves together, a facred trefoil, inti- 
mating the threefold dillin£tion in the deity, 
for which he was fo ftrenuous an advocate. 
Thus Homer, in the hymn to Mercury, calls 
it xova-fiyiv TPinETHAON, the golden 

THREE-LEAFED wand.* 

It is now high time that we Ihould leave 
the Eaftcrn confines of Afia, and, bending 
our progrefs towards its Weftern extremi- 
ties, refume our invcftigation of the feve- 
ral Trinities of Greece, 

After the numerous quotations, in the 
preceding pages, from the Grecian philofo- 
phers moft eminent in the pagan world, 
quotations which demonfirate they were by 
no means unimprefled with notions on 
this point, fimilar to thole entertained by 
the more ancient lages of Afia; 1 (hall, 

F f f 3 perhaps, 

* Vide {{7011, in Mercarium, line 72. 
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perhaps, be excufed from -rwelling thefc 
pages with an infinite number of paflagcs 
that might be felefted from the works of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Parmenides, and others, 
in additional proof of what has been already 
advanced on this fubje6l. I mu ft again 
repeat, that it was from the fountains of 
Chaldsean, Perfian, Indian, and Egyptian, 
learning, that thofe Grecian fages, as well 
by the channel of Orpheus as by their own 
perlbnal travels in thofe countries, derived 
that copious ftream of theological knowledge, 
which was afterwards, by their difciples, fa 
widely diffufed through Greece and Italy j 
having, therefore, fuccefsfully explored the 
iburce, -there is lefs occafion for us to 
wafte our lime in minutely tracing the 
defeending current. 

It may, with truth, be affirmed, that, 
there was fcarcely one of all the celebrated 
philofophers, who eftablifhed the feveral 
fchoola of Greece, diftinguifhed by their 
names, who had not refided, for a confidera* 
ble period, either in one or the other of the 
countries juft mentioned. A produdion of 
the evidence, on which this ailertion is 
founded, will probably be confidered of no 
fmall weight in this difculfioa. 

Let 
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Let us commence our retrofpeit with the 
travels of Pythagoras, who flouriftied in the 
fixth century, before the birth of Chrift. Ac- 
cording to the account of his difciple Jam- 
blichus,* the firft voyage of Pythagoras, in 
purfuit of knowledge, after the completion 
of his academical cxercifes at Samos, was to 
Sidon, his native place, where he was early 
initiated into all the myfterious rites and 
fciences of Phoenicia, a country whence, I 
have before obferved, the elder Taut emi- 
grated to Egypt, and where the profound 
Samothracian orgia and the Cabiric rites 
were firft inftituted. From Phoenicia, our 
philofopher travelled into Egypt, and there, 
with an unabated avidity after fcience, as well 
as with unexampled perfeverance, continued, 
under the fevereft poflible difeipline, purpolely 
impoftd upon him by the jealous priefts of that 
country, during two-and-tiventy years^ fuccef- 
lively to imbibe the ft ream of knowledge at 
Heliopolis, at Memphis, and at Diofpolis, 
or Thebes. Aftoniflied at his exemplary pa^ 
tience and abftinence, the haughty Egyp- 
tian priefthood relaxed from their eftablilhed 
rule of never divulging the arcana of their 
theolo^ to a ftranger ; for, according to ano- 

Fff 4 thcr 
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ther writer of his life, Diogenes Laertius, he 
' was admitted into the in mod adyta of their 
temples, and there was taught thefe ftupen> 
dous truths of their myflic philofophy, which 
were never before revealed to any foreigner.* 
He is faid even to have fubmitted to circum- 
cifion, that he might more rigidly conform 
to their dogmas, and leave no point of their 
mod recondite fciences unexplored. It was 
during this long refidence and feclufion, a- 
midd the prieds of the Thebais, that he arofe 
to that high proficiency in geometrical and af- 
tronomical knowledge, to which no Greek be- 
* fore him had ever reached, and few fince have 
attained. 

But all this aggregate of Egyptian wifdom 
could not fatisfy the mind of Pythagoras, 
whofe ardour for fcience feems to have in- 
creafed with the difeouragements thrown in 
the way of his obtaining it. He had heard 
of the Chaldaean and Perfian Magi and the 
renowned Brachmanes of India, and he was 
impatient to explore the hallowed caves of the 
former and the confecrated foreds of the lat- 
ter. He was meditating this delightful excur- 
iion at the time.that Cambyfes commenced his 
celebrated expedition againd Egypt, which ter- 
minated 


y Diogcaei Laertiat, lib. iL p. 98. 
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mmated in the plunder of its treafurie?, the 
daughter of its gods, and the burning of its 
temples. During the remainder of the pc^ 
riod of his abode in Egypt, he had the mor- 
tification to be a fpeftator of all thofc name- 
lefs indignities which his patrons and inftnic- 
tors underwent from that fubverter of king- 
doms and enemy of fcience. Pythagoras 
himfelf was taken prifoner, and fent with 
other captives to Babylon. The Chaldtean 
Magi however, at that metropolis, received 
with tranfport the wandering fon of fcience. 
All the fublime arcana inculcated in the an- 
cient Chaldaic oracles, attributed to the elder 
Zoroafter, were now laid open to his view. He 
renewed, with intenfe ardour, thofe aftrono- 
mical refearches, in which the Babylonians 
fo eminently excelled; and learned from 
them new ideas relative to the motions, 
power, property, and influences, of the hea- 
venly bodies, as well as their (ituatlons in the 
heavens, and the vafl periods they took to 
complete their revolutions. 

Babylon mud have been, at that particular 
period, the prouded and mod honoured capU 
tal upon earth, fince it is evident, from Dr. 
Hyde,* that both the prophet Ezekiel and 

the 

f Sm Hfde d« Relig. v«t. PerC p. 361. 
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the ftcond Zoroafter, the friend of Hyftafpes, 
whom Porphyry calls Zaratus (a name cjc- 
ceedingly fimilar *6 the'onSital appellation of 
Z a.ratusht,) relided there at the fame time. 
The former, attached to the man who had 
fubmitted in Egypt to one fundamental 
rite preferibed by the Jewifti law, inftru6led 
him in the awful principles of the Hebrew re- 
ligion } the latter made him acquainted with 
the doArines of the two predominant princi- 
ples in nature, of good and evil, and unfolded 
to his aAoniflied view all the ftupendous 
myfteriesof Mithra. Twelve years, according 
to Porphyry, were fpent by Pythagoras in this 
renowned capital, from which, when he had 
regained his liberty, determined to complete 
his treafure of Afiatic literature, he fought 
the diftant, but celebrated, groves of the 
Brachmans of India.* Among that lecluded 
and fpeculative race, he probably earried to 
the highed; point of perfeftion, attainable in 
that age, thofe agronomical inveftigations, to 
which he was fo deeply devoted ; by them he 
wasprobaUy inftruffed in the true fydem of the 
vnivetie, which, to this day, is diftinguilhed 
by,i^ -natne; tmiong them he '^eatly en- 
l9j|giiiil %iie his metaphylical hnow- 

ledge: 

* Porphyriut in Viu Fjrthag. p. edk C«nUb. 
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ledge : and from them he carried away the 
glorious dodrine of* the immortality of the 
loul, which he firft divulged in Greece, 
and the fanciful do^lrine of the metemply* 
choHs. 

Plato was born at Athens, in the 88th 
Olympiad, or about 430 years before Chrift. 
Pie had the honour and advantage of having 
Socrates for the guide and preceptor of his 
youth. Already inftru6ted in all the intricate 
doctrines of the Pythagorean philofophy, on 
the death of that martyr to the caufe of truth, 
he travelled hrd into Italy, and then into 
Egypt, as well to mitigate the anguifh he felt 
at the lofs of fo excellent and wife a man, as 
to increafe the treafures of knowledge with 
which his mind was already fo amply ftored. 
Cicero expreOly informs us, that, in vifiting 
Egypt, his principal aim was to learn mathe^ 
matics and eccleiiaftical fpeculations among 
the barbarians 3* for, by this di%raceful ap*' 
pellation, the faftidious Greeks Iligmatized 
all foreign nations. Pie travelled, fays Va- 
lerias Maximus, over the whole of that 
country, informing. himlelf, by means of the 
priefts, during his progrefs, of geometry in all 
its various and mukifold branches, as well as 

of 
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of their aftronomical obfervations : and, while 
the young ftudents at Athens were inquiring 
for Plato, and languilhing for his inftruftions, 
that philofopher was indulging his contem- 
plations on the Ihores of the Nile, furveying 
the canals cut from that river, and meafuring 
the dams that reftraincd its rifing waters, being 
himfelf but a difciple to the fages of the 
Thebais.* From thofe fages, Paufanias, in 
Meflbniis, affirms he learned the immortality 
of the foul, and, from the ftyle and tenour of 
his writings, it is pretty evident that he was 
deeply vei led in the facred books a’^tributed to 
Hermes Trilmegift. It is equally evident that 
Plato had read with attention the Mofaic wri- 
tings and hiftory, not through the medium, 
as has been afferted, of the Greek tranflation, 
(for, that tranflation was not made till the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which took place 
near two hundred years after the birth of 
Plato,) but by means of his own indefatigable 
exertion in acquiring languages and ex- 
ploring the fources of Oriental fciencc and 
traditions. Indeed the ftudy of the Eaflern 
languages, fo neceflary to a traveller in the Eaft, 
•nd, in particular, the Egyptian and Phtsni- 
tian, which diffeired only in diale<5b from the 

Hebrew, 
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Hebrew, cannot be fuppofed to be unattended 
to by a man fired with fuch an infatiable thirft 
of learning as was Plato. Add to this, that, 
with the multitude of Jews, which, about 
that period of their dilTipation, flocked to 
Egypt, he could fcarcely fail of frequently 
converfmg, in order to penetrate into their fa- 
cred records, and myftic cabbala fo famous, 
but fo little underftood, throughout Alia. 
The bell evidence of this fail is to be found 
in his writings, where are to be met with 
fuch repeated allufions to what he denomi- 
nates TToc.Xxtoi Xoyot, ancient difcourfes, or tra- 
ditions, and certain Xv^tot xai <PoiviKot fzuSoi, or 
Syrian and Phoenician fables, that it is impof- 
fible to confidcr this philofbpher as not con- 
verfant in Hebrew antiquities. The contrary, 
in fail, was fo manifell to Numenius, a Py- 
thagorean philofoplier of the fccond century, 
that, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, he 
exclaimed, T< yoc^ stti nxoiruu i) Arji- 

xi^av i What is Plato, but Mofes converfing in 
the language of Athens !* 

Thus, in acurfory manner, have I traced the 
vefligia of thefe two famous Greeks through 
thole countries where either the true theology 
was firfl propagated or iirfl perverted. Let 

us 
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•US now proceed in a manner confiftent with the 
brevity we profcfs to obfcrve, after fuch a wide 
range through the fcliools of Afia, to examine 
the leading features of their refpc6tive iydems 
of theology. 

It will fcarcely be contefted that Pythagoras 
borrowed from the Egyptian priefts, who 
were fo deeply involved in fymbols and hiero- 
glyphics, that fymbolical and eenigmatical way 
of inftru£ling his difciples as to ethical and 
theological fubjefts, which he fo univerfally 
adopted ; and, I fliall, hereafter, when confi- 
dering the literature of India, have occafion 
to prove that nearly all his mofl: famous fym- 
bols have their origin, not in Grecian, but 
Oriental, ideas and manners. A fimilar ob- 
fervatidn holds good in refpeft to his venera- 
tion for facred myftic numbers ; for, when I 
inform the reader, that the ten numerical cha- 
ra&ers of arithmetic are originally of Indian, 
and not, as generally fuppofed, of Arabian, 
invention, he will entertain little doubt in 
what Eaftcrn country he learned, in fuch per- 
fection, that abltrule fcience. On that very 
panictilar and curious belief entertained both 
by Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, relative 
to the agency of good and evil ojbmons, fbme 
attendant on the human race, as a kind of 

guardian 
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guardian and familiar fpirit, one of which 
fpecies Socrates affirmed attended himlelf, 
and others, fpleenful, malignant, and ever 
plotting their ruin, the fource has been e- 
qually laid open in our review of the Chaldaic 
theurgy. It is, however, with thofe fub- 
limer points in their theology, which have 
reference to the nature of God hitnfelf, 
that we have at prefent a more immediate 
concern. 

This wife ancient ftyled the fupreme Deity 
the great Father of all, to evy the unity, and 
THE MONAD j a term by which Pytha- 
goras doubtlefs intended to exprefs his con- 
ceptions of the fmplicity as well as purity of the 
divine nature. The foie caufe and firft prin- 
ciple of all that exifts, he efteemed the Deity 
the centre of unity and fource of harmony. 
He likewife conferred on this almighty Sove- 
reign, the name by which Plato afterwards 
diftinguiflied the firft hypoftafis of his Triad, 
TO ayuGovy the chief good. From this eternal 
MONAD, however, from this primaeval unity, 
according Pythagoras and all his dilciples, 
there fprang an infinite duality.* By the 
term duality, fays the Chevalier Ramfay, the, 
learned author of a dii&rtatipn on the theo- 

logy 

* VkIc Diogenes Laenios» lib. viii. p. 507, 
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logy and mythology of the ancients, added to 
the Travels of Cyrus, we are not to underhand 
two perfons of the Chriftian Trinity, but a 
world of intelligent and corporeal fubftances, 
which is the effect whereof unity is the caufe.* 
When the reader, however, Hiall have duly 
reflefted on all that has been previoufly fub- 
mittedto his confideration In the former part of 
this volume, to the do6lrine of which this 
Pythagorean fentiment is fo perfeilly conleu- 
taneous, he will probably be induced to think, 
that, by fo remarkable an expiellion, Pytha- 
goras intended to allude to the emanation of 
beings of an order far fuperior to thofe re- 
ferred to in the page of that writer. Bolides, 
as Dr. Cudworth has judicioully obfei vcd con- 
cerning the opinions of Pythagoras, fince he 
is generally acknowledged to have followed 
the principles of the Orphic theology, whole 
Trinity we have feen, and, as is allowed by the 
Chevalier Ramfay himfelf, was <!>««•, 

or Light, Counsel, and Life } it cannot 
reafonably be doubted that he adopted this 
among the other doctrines of Orpheus.*!* 

The three hypoftafes that form the Trinity 
of Plato it is well known are ro N»r, 

often 

* See les Voyage* de Cyrus, tom. ii. p. 193, edit Rouen, 
f CudwotUt’i Intellefiual Syflem, vol. i. p. 374. 
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often denominated by him Koyoq and fvxv 
KooTfAH. When Plato, in various parts of his 
writin«’;s, calls his firft hypoflafis, as he fre- 
quently docs, 0 -ZTouTO' Ofo; and c Gsav, 

and ufcs terms, with rc:f;>V’ 1 to the other two 
hypoftafcs, vvhich mark a kind of hihordlnatioii 
in this Ids Trinity, it is I'carcely polliblc to mif- 
take an allufion fo plain to the higher Triad 
for which we contend. The countries through 
vvhich he travelled and the j)eople with wJioni 
he converfed immediately point out the fourcc 
of a do'ftrine fo lingular, flowing fi'om the 
pen of an unenlightened Pagan. It is very 
probable, that, from his acquaintance with 
Egyptian, Phoenician, and other oriental, 
languages, intimately connetfed with the 
facred dialedl, this philofopher derived the 
term which is the fecond in his Tri- 

nity ; for Aoy©-, as has been frequently before 
remarked in thefe pages, is the literal tranflation 
of the Chaldaic Mimra, the facred appellative 
by which the ancient paraphrafts invariably 
underftand the Mefliah. The notion is en- 
tirely Hebraic. The Mefliah was called the 
Mimra, or Word, becaufe, in the Mofaic ac- 
count of the creation, that exprcflioii fo fre- 
quently occurs, et dixit Deus, and there- 
fore it was a very unjufl accufation (although, 

G g g from 
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from his ignorance of the real facV, a very 
pardonable one) which Amelins, the Pla- 
tonilf, biouglit againfl: St. John, when ha- 
ving read the firft vcrfc of that cvangelift, 
where the term A57©- occurs no lefs than 
three times, he complained that John had 
transferred into his gofpel the myftcrious ex- 
preffion of his mafter, exclaiming, “ By Jupi- 
ter, this barbarian agrees In fentiment with our 
Plato, and, like him, conftitutes the Aoy®^ of 
God in the rank of a firft principle,”* The 
faef is that St. John made ufe of an ancient and 
appropriate term, by which tlic Mefiiah was 
known to the Hebrew race, whereas Plato made 
ufe of it, becaufe the expreflion frequently oc- 
curred In the exotic theology, which he had 
borrowed, without knowing either the o- 
riginal meaning or fccondary allufion of the 
term. 

It is ftill more probable, that the a£live di- 
vine agent, which, in the Mofaic writings, is 
called rfyeLijwa 0£ir, is the fame with that pri- 
meval principle, which, in reviewing the trif- 
megiflic theology of Hermes, we obferved was 
denominated by a word fimilar to mind, or 
INTELLIGENCE. This primitive principle is 
in the Orphic dodtrines ftyled Divine 

Love, 

* AmcHus citatas inDrufii Annotat. in Johni. u 
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Love, generating all things ; and, in the Pla- 
tonic writings, with ftill more marked allu- 
fion to that fupreme demiurgic fpirit, whofe 
powerful breath infufed into nature the firft 
principles of life, is called or the 

Soul of the world. 

Parmenides, according to Stanley’s autho- 
rities, was of Elea, a city of Magna Grecia, 
that gave its name to the Eleatic fc£l, to 
which Parmenides belonged. He flouriflied in 
the 89th Olympiad. Involved in nearly equal 
obfeurity with the incidents of his life are the 
doclrines which he taught : they were written 
in verfe, and the fubftance of them is given 
in Plato’s Parmenides, the leaft intelligible of 
that philofophcr’s produdions. Stanley has 
not illumined that abltrufe treatife by the 
epitome which he has given of its contents.* 
To Simplicius and Plotinus poftcrity is in- 
debted for the bell explication of the precepts 
of his philolophy, in which, however, amidft 
furrounding darknefs, the veftigia of this doc- 
trine are to be difeerned. Of that philofophical 
theology the great and fundamental maxim was 
that the Deity is ev xai •arexxa, or one and 
MANY i which words, if they do not allude to 
the unify of the divine efience and the plurality 
G g g 2 of 

• Stanley’s Lives of the Philofophers, p. 448. 
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ol^pcrions in that eflencc, it is difficult to dadde 
U(hat they do allude. If the reader (hould 
obndeiye that* by this fingular mode of ex** 
preffing himfelf, Parmenides meant a phyfical 
and not a divine principle, Simplicius, cited 
by Cudworth, as an author well acquainted 
with that philofopher’s real opinions, will- in- 
^nn him other wife, and that he wrote 
vk eiXKac vs ft nt uvrit ovro( $ not 

concerning a phydcal element, but concerning 
the true Ens;*< and I lhall add to Cud worth’s 
remarks on this fubjeft, that the true Ens was 
xto other than the Jehovah of the Hebrews, a 
word which Buxtorf (cited by me in a formor 
p^e) aderts.to mean Ens, bxistens, and 
whence, it is more than probable, the Qriek 
Word, defi^riptive of the divine entity, was <le> 
rWed. Plotinus, commenting on Plato’s Pan* 
menides,‘ 'reprefents him as acknowi4M^{ing 
THRSX divine unities Jitbordinate : r« wfukev Ip, 
i jiVftctrSf 9P it', Kctt SsftrSfOP sp v«\Xss Skiyiitt’.'tspt* 
vw Kki voXXei : ** the ^ilt uidty being 
^al dvhkh is moil perfectly and inop^ly oM i $ 
the that which ia^called by faimoMtt** 

1 the third,- which is^ ly hkn 

ONBi*ANO-MAMT# PlOtUMlS thcit 
etybpAiMc' kvas-imw jfi* 

«« fo 
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** fa that lie htmfeif ahb (Parnopem^es) agreed 
in the acknoarledgetnent of a raiAo of archie 
cal hypoftafes.”^ The probable aieailing of 
Parmenides in thefe'diftinftions is commented 
upon at length by Cudworth, to whom 1 muft 
refer the reader for more particular informal 
tion, while I finally pals on to the confidera* 
tion the ideas upon this fubjeft of .fomh 
others of the more difitnguilhed phtlolbpheca 
of Greece. 

One of the mofl; expreis and clear of the 
ancient philofophers on this fubje^ was Nu» 
menius, a Pythagorean, who fiourilhed in the 
fiieond century, and who, if Eufebius rightly 
reprefents his fentiments, < wrote concerning 
Three Sovereign Deities* He makes the Secoi^ 
the^Son of the Firft, and, by a coarie, but de^ 
figure of f|ieech, calls the Third Hypoi^ 
tafiit Aw^yoMf, Graiuyhn,'\‘ 

The Trinity of Plotinus very remarkably^ 
rdaoiiblcd Plato’s, and confified of ro-’Ev, ditf 
Oiie I N»r> the Mind i and the 
and fibefe fae denotnmates uwmt** 

three aeebical or principaL hypoftate> 
The^rknty of Ameltusv his cOnttaiporai^^ Mtfir 
Otsi 1 “'^ 

* yiodni, EaiMfuL 5* ti^f. 

t indeEuleUM rnsp.Eniif. Iftii. p.si7« M4PieclMia 
Tiauw, Jib ii. p. pf* 
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have clearly feen in a former page, was a plain 
Trinity of perfons, for he ftyled them r^nf /8«- 
p-Aci;, three kings, and makes them all 
creators.* Porphyry called the firft hypoftahs 
Jn his Trinity, in lingular conformity to the 
notion of Chridians, rov Uotrs^ecy the Father; 
his lecond was N»r, the Mind, like Plato’s ; 
but his third hypoftalis differed from Plato’s 
and all that went before him ; for, he denomi- 
nated it not the Soul of the World, but a Soul 
vwt^itotrfMosy above that of the World.*!* 

. There was an attempt made by Jamblichus, 
Proclus, .and fome of the later Platonics, to 
invalidate this venerable doftriue of Chrifti- 
anity, by multiplying the number of the divine 
hypoflafes, and by exalting the ro 'Ay»^e» to 
an eminence far above the other two. Of this 
eSoft I (ball only oblerve, that' it proved as 
futile as it was malignant; and, having now, 
through a feries of ages, and a variety of 
countries, many of them very remote from 
each other, examined the hiftory of both the 
Chti^ian and Pagan Trinities^ and (hewn the 
ea^ent of this doftrine over all the oriental 
Viprl4> : 1 ihaU cfofe the prolonged digrdhon 

with a 

* 'Proelm, cited’befere in I'inueo, p. 93. 
f Proclm in TTun. p. 94 and 98. 
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with a few reflefVions that naturally refult from 
the furvey. 

The firft that forcibly ftrikes the mind is, 
that this doctrine could not be' the invention 
of Plato, becaufe it has been plainly proved, 
by accumulated evidence, to have exl(led in 
the higher Afia, and particularly in India, a 
thoufand years before Plato flouriflied ; for, of 
that remote date are the Elephanta caverns, 
and the Indian hiftory of the Mahabbarat, in 
which a plain triad of deity are alluded to 
and dehgnated 

Of confequencc, ftill more palpably faKc 
muft be the aflertion that Juftin Martyr, who 
had formerly been a Piatonid, firll: imported 
it into the Chriftian church, from the writings 
of that philofopher, in the fecond century. Wc 
have feen that, in fa6t, this do6lrine, long 
before Plato dourilhed, was admitted, but 
concealed, among the myftic cabbala of the 
rabbles, and as undoubtedly one of the (Irong- 
eft, if hot the Jlronge/i^ of the arguments ad- 
duced in favour of the doff rine of the Trinity 
being known and acknowledged by the ancient 
rabbies, is that deduced from ^he evident aj^ 
pearance of it in the Chaldee paraphraf^, 
compoied before the violent difputes oh the 
fubjeft broke forth, 1 have felcffed mainy 

G g g 4 ftriking 
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ftriking padages from them, which, I imagine, 
cannot fail to have their due weight. 1 Ihall 
not, therefore, here enlarge farther on that 
head, but only Infert a remark omitted before, 
that the famous and frequently- cited palfige 
.in the Pfalms, th^Lord jhid unto my Lord^ is 
tranflated in the Targum, the Lord fald unto bis 
Word ; which, if not underftood of the fecond 
hypoftafis, is inexplicable nonfenfe, and can 
be refolved by no idiom whatever. 

It is a circumftance not lefs adonilhing than 
true, that the Jews fliould admit the miracles, 
while they deny the divinity, of Chrift j for, 
the reader has been already informeti, that, 
unable otherwife to account for the power 
which he exerted in working thofe mira- 
cles, the reality of which they dare not deny, 
they are driven to the extremity of alfert- 
jng that thofe rairarles were wrought by 
means of the tetragrammaton, which he 
ftole out of the Holy of Holies. Now their 
not denying his miracles is one great and de- 
cided proof of their having been really and 
publicly performed, and confequently of his 
being the MeHiah. Inftead of that belief, 
however, to which impartial truth ihould 
lead them^ the^ obflinately continue to call 
ihe cruciil^ J^fus the wicked Balaam, the 
' prophetic 
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prophetic impoftor» who ftole the tetra- 
grammaton, and to whom they impute all 
the fufferings of their nation, becaufe, as Abar- 
banel has it, “ That deceiver impioufly called 
himfelf the Son of God"* Hence inflamed 
with intolerable hatred againll: Chriftians* 
they remain almoft totally ignorant of the 
leading principles of the Chriftian religion 
and the foundations on which it refts. And 
thus long are they likely to remain, whilp 
they continue to entertain the incongruous^ 
the (enfual, the abfurd, conceptions, which, 
at this day, prevail among them, relative to 
the imaginary being whom they have adorned 
with the eniigns and authority of the truf 
MeJJiab. 

There was an ancient and almoft imme<> 
morial tradition among the Jews that the 
world was to laft onlyfix thoufand years. They 
divided the ages, during which it was to con- 
tinue in the following manner. Two thou- 
land years were to elapfe before the law 
took place; two thoufand were to be palled 
under the law; and two thoufand under kho 
Melliah. Indeed, this fexmillennial dura- 
tion of the world was, it is probable, too 
ipuch ' belief of the. ancient fathers^ 


* SeeBafiiage, p. 354, 
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conceived, that, as the creation was 
‘fdirmed in fix days, reckoning according to 
'lliat aftertion in the Pfalnis, that every day is 
with God as a thoufand years, and was con> 
eluded by a grand fabbath or day of almighty 
Tcft, fo the world was ordained to laft 
only during the revolution of fix thoufand 
years. 

Time rolled on in its rapid and refiftlefs 
career, and proved to them the fallacy of this 
Ancient tradition. Still, however, their moft 
xelbbrated rabbins continued calculating, by 
the courfe of the liars, the times of their great 
Mefiiah’s expelled advent. Repeated calcula- 
tions of thofe times, and as repeated difap- 
pointments, have, at length, nearly plunged 
in defpair the infatuated fons of Judah, 
'^abbi Abraham, who, in the year 1516, had 
found, engraved upon a wall, a very ancient 
projpbecy, relative to that coming, had de- 
dared that the fame liar which appeared when 
Jolhua conquered the land of Canaan, and 
wheb Ezra brought back the people from Ba- 
bytofft w6ttld again appear in the year i529> 
tl^'Mefnah might, for a certainty, be 
but the predtCl^OU wiu by ho mrans 
fhef Cvtilt, dnd thid more repi^ 

Talmudic 
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Talmudic do61;ors, ftung by this painful ex- 
pofure of their credit, pray to God that the 
man who now prefumes to calculate the times 
of the Mefliah may burd afunder, and that his 
bones may fwell and break. Such is their ifrohg 
language in the Geinara. His coming, they 
afiert, is dill delayed on account of the un- 
repented fins of the people. When tliis con- 
Aellation (hall at length manifefi itfelf,' the 
mofi; awful prodigies in nature are to precede 
his defeent. The moft fanguinary wars (hall 
defolate the globe ; a dew of blood (hall fall 
down from heaven; plague and famine (hall 
ravage the earth ; and the moft venomous 
reptiles and the moft favage monfters of the 
defert are to 'be let loofe on mankind. The 
fun itfelf (hall be turned into .darknefs and 
the rnoon into blood, according to Jod-s 
prophecy ; but, in thirty days, (hall recover 
their priftine lightnefs. ** Men, fays the Genia- 
ra, formidable, with two heads and numerous 
eyes, burning like fire, (hall come from the ex- 
tremities of the earth ; and a powerful anddef* 
potic monarch finally prevailing (hall govern 
the univerlc with a rod of iron.”* His throne 
fliall be eftabliihed in Rome, (a proofs nr 
vbai ptriod they expefled the Mefiiab,) 1;^ 

' ' lih 

• Ctman, Title Saalicdfifli, foU 5s. 
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he (hall reign only nine months, when the 
firft Mefliah, the fon of Jofeph, as he is called 
in the Talmud, fliall appear; and, routing 
this tyrant with great daughter, fliall efta- 
blifli a more righteous throne. This throne, 
though more righteous, is however to be 
fcarcely lefs fanguinary; for, in one battle, 
nearly two hundred thoufand combatants 
with their leader are to perifli. At length 
the great arch-angel Michael is to blow three 
times the trumpet of heaven : and then the 
dejire of nations^ the true Mefliah, the Son of 
David, is to appear with the prophet Elijah 
by his flde. All the Chriflians and infidels 
then living are to be annihilated at the fecond 
blaft of that trumpet. All the virtuous de- 
cealed of the Jews, from the time of Moles, 
are to rife from their graves, and attend the 
Mefliah to thd renovated Jerufalem; which, 
with its temple, is to be re-built with pre- 
cious Hones. A banquet of boundlefs mag- 
nificence is to be prepared for them, which is 
to be adorned with a Leviathan fatted of old 
for this feaft of the blefled j with a female 
Behemoth, of exquifite flavour ; and with the 
bird Bakiuchne, a bird of fuch flupendous 
magnituds, that, when its wings are expandedj^ 
the orb of the fun is darkened. Wine, treafii- 

red 
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red up ever fince the creation, in the vault of 
Adam, is to flow in abundant flreams ; wine, 
of the rich vintage that commenced before 
the earth became defiled and curfed; wine, 
the flavour and fpirit of which is not to be 
decayed, but improved, by its immenfe age. 
Such are the conceptions, reader, and others a 
thoufand times more grofs, of the Jewifh 
nation relative to the grand banquet to take 
place on the Mefliah’s appearance. Bafnage 
profefles faithfully to have detailed thefe various 
circumftances from Maimonides, Abarbanel, 
and other celebrated rabbies, and from him I 
hare copied the luxurious pifture, to mark the 
corruption of their minds, and their carnal 
notions of thofe future pleafures which Chrif- 
tians believe to be purely fpiritual.* Can we 
wonder, after this, at any mutilation or de- 
pravation of pafTages in Scripture by a race fb 
fenfual and Co depraved ? 

To refume the gravity which fo folemn a 
fubjedl requires, I muft beg permiffion again 
to obferve, that, on thefe myfterious points, 
which human reafon cannot fathom, it is in 
vain that we make that reafon the umpire. 
That finite man, however, can form no ade- 
quate conception of this great truth, by no 

means 

* BaAiage'^i JHiSorj of tbe Jew», p. 373. 
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implies impofllbility or contradidion 
iil;^e thing itfelf. This circumftance arifes 
the limited nature of the human fa- 
culf^s. It is mere ignorance ; but it is an 
ignorance which we can never overcome. Let 
it be remembered, that Chriftianity by no 
' mea^s propofes to mankind a theological code, 
encumbered with no difficulties, involved in 
no perplexities. Its great mylterious truths 
are not to be lolved by tlie light of nature, 
nor icanned by the boldeft flight of human 
intelle6l. Neither the Trinity nor the incar- 
nation can be proved, nor were intended to 
be proved, by philofophical arguments. The 
worti’ of God is the folc bafis of tlie proofs 
and iblutions of thefe ffupendous doftrines. 
They are wifely fliaded from our view, the 
better to excite in us the ardour of faith, and 
exerc|^»the virtues necelTary to obtain the fub- 
lime rewards which it propofes to perfevering 
piety.. Almighty has been pleafed to c- 

re^ Hounds and ramparts, as of old at Sinai, 
around the abode of his Majefty, to ward off 
the dangerous curiofity of mans he hath 
wr 9 p]^ himfelf in clouds, that we might not 
be ce^l^Mid by the full blaze of that glory 
the eternal throne. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^he Author takes a retrof^eBive View of bis Sub- 
jcB, and unfolds his future Plan in regard to 
the Indian Hi/lory, He enumerates the va- 
rictts DoSlrines and fuperftitious Rites of the 
Brahmins not yet confidered ; he traces the Pro- 
gi efs of the Brahmin Candidate through the 
Char A sin. rum, or four Degrees of Hindoo 
Probation ; he takes an ex'en/ive View of the 
My fieri es of Mithras he defcribes the excru- 
tiating Severities enjoined during initiating 
into ihcfe Myfleries ; and he concludes with an 
Account of the f ill more horrible Frances 
voluntarily undergone by the DEVOTEES of 
Lidia, 

H aving now confidered theHieology of 
India, under the general divifions into 
which that com jirchen five fyftem naturally 
branches itfelf forth; having, in the firft place, 
inveftigated the nature of the myftic rites, cele- 
brated by this fuperftitious race in confecrated 

groves 
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groves and caverns ; their devotion, in every 
. age, to the Sabian I'uperilition, and vep.ei ation ' 
immemorially paid by them to the mundane 
elements, but principally to the all. pervading 
firej having confidered that religion, in a 
phyfical, mythologicr.l, and moral, view, as 
well as in what points it refembied or ap- 
peared to be connecled with the ICgyptian, 
Perfian, Grecian, and, finally, with our 
own more elevated fyftem of theology j I 
muft now defeend from more general obferva- 
tion to notice a few particulars by which it is 
diftinguiflicd from every other ccclcfiaflical 
eftablilhment in the known world. A pe- 
culiar form of vcflment, and an appropri- 
ated mode of fliaving the hair of the head and 
beard, have dlftinguiflicd mofl: religious feds : 
but where in ancient hiftory do we find a race 
lb infatuated as to fufpend themfelves aloft 
in cages upon trees confidered facred, that 
they might not be infeded by touching the 
polluted earthy refufing all fuftenance, but 
fuch as may keep the pulfe of life juft beating j 
or hanging aloft upon tenter-hooks, and vo- 
luntarily bearing inexprefllble agonies ; Ibme- 
times thrufting themfelves by hundreds under 
the wheels of immenfe machines that carry 
about their unconfeious gods, where' they are 

inftantly 
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Jnftantly cruflied to atoms j and, at other 
times, luirling thcmfelves from precipices of 
fciipendous height j now ftanding np to their 
necks in rivers, till rapacious alligators come 
and devour them ; now burying thcmfelves 
in mow till frozen to death ; meafuiing with 
their naked bodies, tiailcd over burning 
fands, the ground lying between one pagoda 
and another, diftant perhaps many leagues, or 
braving, with fixed eyes, the ardor of a meridian?, 
fun between the tropics ; and all this in the 
tranfjioi ting hojie of immediately tranfmigra- 
ting into paradife. Where do we fee an other- 
wifc-polilhed nation ftaining their faces accor- 
ding to their different religious cafts, and, as 
I am inclined to believe, according to the 
imagined colour of the planets, with long 
ftrokes of faffron and vermilion ; although 
fprung from one common head, yet divided 
into innumerable carts, each feparated from 
the other by an eternal barrier; and all uniting 
to fhun, as death, the contaminating inter- 
courfe of ftrangers. To detail thefc and 
many other curious particulars, relative to 
the brahmin and yogee penitents, will be the 
bufinefs of this laft and concluding chapter of 
the Indian 1 heoiogy. 

H h h When, 
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When, in the preceding chapter, I con- 
tended that the Indian Triad of Deity was 
(what I firmly belive that Triad to be) 
the corruption of a nobler doSlrine^ and when I 
combated the idea of Seeva being the de- 
stroying POWER, on the ground that their 
fyftem of philofophical theology allows not of 
the deftru£lion of any obje6l in nature, I by 
no means intended to convey an idea that the 
Indians are not impreffed with the moft awful 
conceptions of God the Avenger. The dread- 
ful catalogue of penances, enumerated above, 
and voluntarily endured to avert that ven- 
geance, incontcftably proves the exiftcnce of 
thofe conceptions in their minds; and the 
religious rites, at prefent in praftice among 
them, demonflrate that they confider Seeva 
as the delegated minifter of the Almighty 
vengeance. On the fubje£l of thefe and 
other apparent contradictions in the courfc 
of this difleitation, I beg permihion to offer 
one general, and not, I iruif, inadequate, 
apology. 

On a fubje<5l fo extenfive and fo complex 
as the ANCIENT RELIGION OF India, a reli- 
gion fo involved in the fables of mythology, 
fo darkened by the deepeft fliades of fuperfti- 
tion, and in the inyeftigation of which, fuch. 

an 
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!ati ample fcope muft neceflarlly be allowed 
to opinion and conje«51iirc, an exatft arrange- 
ment of the various matter conffantly rifing 
for inveftigation could not always be pre- 
ferved, nor unimpeachable accurn; y of deli- 
neation be always expetlcd. If, however, I 
have, in one page, reprefented the Indian reli- 
gion as mild and benevolent, and, in another, 
as fanguinary and terrible, the inconfiftency 
is not to be imputed to me, but to that reli- 
gion itfelf, which has, in different ages, and 
under varying circumftanccs, altered her fea- 
ture, her voice, and her gefture. Upon this 
account it is, that flie prefents to the inquirer 
a two-fold, or rather multi-fold, afpedf j 
bearing alternately the fmile of beauty and 
complacency, and the frown of horror and 
deformity. At one time arrayed in all the 
giant terrors of fupcrftition, (he appears, like 
a fable and vindiclive Di?EMON from Naraica, 
to ftalk in defolating fury over the continent 
of India, brandifliing an uplifted Icourge, and 
clanking an iron chain ; while, after her, arc 
borne a band of fainifhed Yogees flretcbed 
on the wheels of torture, and languifliing in 
various attitudes of penance. Her tone is 
high and menacing, her footfteps are marked 
with blood, and her edi£fs are (lamped with 
H h h 2 the 
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the charaflcrs of death. At another time, file 
wears the fimilitude of a beautiful and ra- 
diant Cherub from Heaven, bearing on 
her pcifuafive lips the accents of pardon and 
peace, and on her filkcn wings benefa^Hon 
and blelTing. Now, referved and ftatcly, flic 
delights ill pompous facrifices and fplcndid 
oblations ; flie exults to fee her altars de- 
corated with brocade, and her images glit- 
tering with jewels j a numerous train of priefts, 
gorgeoully arrayed, officiating in her tem- 
ples, and wafting around, from golden ceii- 
lers, the lichefl oilours of the Eafl . Again 
fhe aflUmes a ruftic garb, and arrays her 
afpe61: in feftive fmilcs : flie mingles in the jo- 
cund train of dancing girls that furround her 
altar, and will accept none but the fimplefl: 
oblations j fruits, flowers, and honey. This 
difference of religious feature is of a nature 
confonant with the divifion of the Hindoos, 
noticed before, into two grand fedts ; that of 
Veeshnu, and that of Seeva ; — and it may in 
part be accounted for by the different cha- 
racter of the patron-deities j the one, a mild 
and prefervivgj the other, to adopt the lan- 
guage and fentiments of the brahmins, a fierce, 
vindictive, and dejlroying^ deity 1 


But 
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But whence originally arofe this aftonifli- 
ing contrariety of fentitnent, this diametrical 
oppofition of charaiifer, as wide a funder as 
earth fioin heaven, between the two great 
feels of India ? Whence came that divilioii 
itfelf, if, in reality, the Indians tlerived their 
defeent from omf, common Ancestor, and 
are univerfally bound by the laws of one 
GREAT Legislator ? We have from the 
authentic, the incontrovertible, evidence of 
Mr. Ormc, in one page, delineated the gentle 
Hindoo fiiuddcrint^ at the fielit of blood * 
and, upon that account, thougii Ikillcd in all 
other branches of the medical fcience, totally 
ignorant of anatomical diiieelion ; and we 
have, in another, from the ccjually incontro- 
vertible evidence of Sir William Jones and 
Mr. Wilkins, independently of ancient clalFi- 
cal authority, reprefented tlicni as profufely 
Jl^eddlng the blood of men^ brills^ and horfes^ 
in facrifice. Nay, even at this day, cer- 
tain tribes of the ferocious race of Mah- 
rattas are more than fufpecled of fccrctly 
cherifhing a number of human viflims, the 
moft remarkable for perfonal beauty that 
can poflibly be obtained, and generally in the 
full vigour and bloom of youth, for the rites 
H h h 3 of 

• Sec before, in page i8x of this Volume. 
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of the ALTAR} of fattening them like the 
ftall-fed oxen for flaughter: and, on grand 
folemnities of feftivity or grief, of actually 
offering up thofe unhappy vidims to their 
gloomy goddefs in all the pomp of that ti c- 
mendous facrihce.* 

With difficle ice natural to an autlior of 
uneftabliflied charailcr, who feels himfelf ad- 
vancing upon dangerous and difputable 
ground, and yet engaged in the difcuffion of 
a variety of topics, equally important and in- 
terefting, I have hitherto refrained from dif- 
clofing to the reader my real fentiments on fo 
abftrufe a fubjedf, and from unfolding a fyf- 
tem, of which the novelty might fubjefl me 
to the charge of prefumption, and the pieca- 
rioufnefs of it to the cenfures of critical 
feverity. At the hazard of being at once 
accounted inconfiftent in my alfertion, and in- 
competent to the difeharge of that high hiftoric 
function which I have perhaps too raflily ad- 
ventured 

•*» An intelligent gentleman, who refided fome years in India, 
related this circumllance to me, and told me, J might depend 
upon it for a fact* Another gentleman, who filled a refpec- 
table civil office in one of our fettlement*, writes me word, that 
one morning, while he was attending the duties of his Nation, a 
decapitated' child was difeovered at the door of a celebrated pago-» 
da« On inquiry, it was found to be a facrifice to avert fome 
dreaded evil, and the father was the executioner* 
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ventured upon, throughout this diflertation, 
I have endeavoured, in various ways, and by 
fuppofitions, none of which, I am convinced, 
could appear by any means abfolutely fatisfac- 
tory or conclufivc to a fcniible refle^fing mind, 
to account for the numerous contradi(5tions 
pointed out, as well in the Vedas themfelves, 
as ill the principles and pra£lices of the 
Brahmins, and intended to referve the final 
attempt to refol/e the difficulty, till I 
fhouid have reached that period of the 
early Mindoo hifiory, when I knew an oppor- 
tunity would offer for a complete developc- 
ment of the plan, which I own, to myfelf, 
has ever appeared both plaufible and defen- 
fible. My rcafons for adopting it will be 
given at large in their proper place; and it is 
for the fake of perfpicuity alone, during the 
remaining, and otherwife inexplicable, pages 
of the theological diflertation, that I (hall in 
this chapter briefly fubmit the outlines to the 
candid confideration of my readers. 

It is, however, previoufly ncceflary that we 
fhould enter and more minutely explore the 
internal regions and decorations of thofe tem- 
ples, an account of the external conftrudlion 
of which engrofled the fecond chapter of the 
Brahmin Theology. The Indians having bro- 
il h h 4 ken 
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ken their grand triad into three feparate 
deities, it remains that we confider the wor- 
fliip paid, at the prefent day, to each ; their 
peculiar rites, the facred utenlils made ufe of, 
and the different oblations performed, in 
their refpe6livc temples. Tluis will this curi- 
ous fubje 61 :, fo far as it is vet known, be 
fully before the reader, and this linal chapter 
of it conclude to his entiie liitisfaction, wiien 
he is affured that nothing important, on a to- 
])ic fo intereding, has been omitted. Ueforc 
it clofcs, howcvei', an aftoniflting and Itupen- 
dous feene will be unveiietl to his view, I'uch 
as no country befide ever witnelled, and no 
religion ever yet difjdayed to the c(/ntemj>la- 
tion of the jdiilofopher. 

In page 35 > of the fecond chapter of the 
Indian Theology, wc left an innumerable nnd- 
titude aH'cmbled, at lim-ril'c, before the door 
of a great pagoda, who, after having bathed 
in the tank of ablution below, and left their 
fandals on its margin, impatientlv aw;’iti.ti tlie 
unfolding of tliolc doors by tlic miniileiing 
brahmins. Before they can enter, however, 
another indifjtcnfable ceremony takes place, 
which can only be performed by the hanu of 
a brahmin, and that is, the imprefhng of 
their foreheads with the tiluk, or maiK of 

different 
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diilere’it colouff, ns tlu'y may Inlon.; ciih':r to 
t’lc fnrt of VceHinuor S 'cvn. If the temple be 
t!K\t of Veeihnu, their foreheads arc marked 
vvith n lorigitudinnl line, and the colorir ufed is 
verniilic-'M •, if it be tlie tcniide of '>cva, tlicy are 
nark^'d with a ]yara]lel line, and the colour ufed 
is i e.rmcric, or faflron. I’nt thefe two grand 
fe'ds being nrytin fiilulivided into numerous 
cla cs, hot); t..e ii/.c .and the tinine of the 
a . Lint ai'' \arK'd in piojjoi tio.'i to their fupe- 
I'i a' oi' 1: iei'iv)!' I'ank. Jn is.'g ii.i to tne TX- 
I. UK, I mull obfe ve, that it was a. cudoni of 
vei V ancie;it date in Alia to mark their fer- 
vaiu .' in the forehead, it is alludeti to in Eze- 
kiel ix, 4 : where the Almighty commands 
his a!K,cl t: go t!)r(i;gb the c’fy, tv.ui set a 
MAKK e;X Tu.’: TO R u L -A Ds of the mcn^ (his 
fervants, the faithful,) -.do /ighal J or the abo- 
luuwittotit cowiiuttCit in tuc mtdjl ttJi’/'ioj d The 
fame idea again occur., in the Revelations, vii. 
31. Hurt not the earth, neither the fen, nor the 
trees, tili -aee have fealed the servants of our 
OoD IN mi iR FOR I. n LADS. With redpeit to 
the colour with vviiich the Hindoos are mark- 
eil, I cannot but conlider this rite as a rem- 
nant of the old Sabian fuperiiition, in which, 

the 

• ConfuU Lowih and other commcntalori on this curious 


text. 
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the reader has been informed, the Chaldaean 
devotees painted their idols according to the 
colour of the planet or ftar adored : and it 
teems to be no more than right that the fervant 
of the deity Ihould bear the fame mark and 
be diftinguifhed by the fame colour with 
which that deity was dcfignated. In fa£l, all 
the idols of the Indian pagodas are at this day 
gaudily painted ; and that paint is renovated 
by the pricft, vvhcnfoever he renews his de- 
votion ; for, f])eaking of the private pooja or 
worlhip of the Indians in their honfes, Mr. 
Crauford, to whofe account, with that of 
M. Sonnerat and Mr. Forfter’s, I am princi- 
pally indebted for this detail of the minuter 
ceremonies of the brahmins, informs us, that 
the brahmin who performs the ceremony, oc- 
cafionally ringing the bell and blowing the 
changue, “ gives the tiluk, or mark on the 
forehead, to the idol, by dipping his right 
thumb in a mixture prepared for the pur- 
pofe.”* Indeed, Hamilton, giving us an ac- 
count of the great ftone idol of Jaggernaut, 
after faying he had two rich diamonds near the 
top to reprefent eyes, adds, that his nofe and 
mouth were painted with vermilion j a proof 
that the Jaggernaut pagoda was eredled to 

Vecflinu. 


♦ Sketches, vol. i. p« 231* 
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Veefhnu. I have no doubt that, originally, 
this mark was the mark of the hermetic crofs, 
that celebrated I'ymbol in all the Gentile 
world, and, for reafons whicli will hereafter 
be unfold.cl, I heartily a;, ree with Lowth, 
that the pahage, above-cited from 1‘izckiel, o- 
riginally ft>>od In tJie Sc])tuagint, not -<? 3-57- 
a mark ; but 'rv,u crvuucy, the MARK: 
I’au, or great T. Let us nenv enter the 
pagoda with the devout and purified Hindoo, 
and fee him his pay obeifance to the Deity 
through the fymbols that reprefent him. 

Involved in darknefs, fcarccly lefs than the 
fubterrancou caverns before-deferibed, from 
having only one low door for the entrance, 
and filled with the mofl: dilgufling cfHuvia, 
arifuig from the flench of lamps kept conti- 
nually burning, an<l the oil ufed in the facri- 
fices, the Indian pagoda exhibits, on the firfl 
entranct , the appearance of a polluted dun- 
geon, whofe walls are covered with ailimals, 
monflrous in fliape and terrible in afpedt. 
Thejc, it was before obferved, are fymbolical 
reprefentations of the attributes of the Dei- 
ty; his WISDOM being reprefented by a circle 
of heads; his strength, by the elephant; 
his GLORY, by horns, imitative of the folar 
ray ; his creative power, by the male of 

animals 
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animals of a prolific kind, as the bull or 
goat} his BENEVOLENCE, by the lacred cow, 
whofe milk nourifiies the gentle Hindoo j 
while the combination of thefe animals or 
parts of animals were intended to defignatc 
liis united wifdom, power, glory, and bene- 
volence. Degrading, I obferved, to the di- 
vine nature as thefe reprefentations appear to 
be, and as they really are, they are only fuch 
as might be expelled from a race fo deeply in- 
volved in phyfical refcarches as the Indian na- 
tion is known immemorially to have been ; 
whole brahmins, while they acknowledge the 
fupreme Deity to have occafionally defeended 
from heaven, and invefied himfelf with a hu- 
man, and even a beltial, form, have them- 
fclves opened a wide field for the allegorical 
defigns which decorate their pagodas. 

But, independently of thefe animal-figures, 
the fymbols of the divine attributes, all the 
three great deities of India having wives, 
as, for inllance, Brahma being married to 
Serefwati, Veelhnu to Lacflimi, and Seeva 
to Bhavani } and thele wives, rcfpectively pro- 
ducing a numerous offspring, is the occafion 
of their temples being filled with a thoufand 
fubordinate divinities, whofe names and func- 
tions it would be an endlefs labour to repeat. 

The 
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The hlftory of many of thele mythological 
perfonages may be found in Sir William 
Jones’s Diflertation in the Afiatic Refearches 
on the gods of Greece, Italy, and India ; and in 
the publication of M. Sonnerat. I (hall ftill 
adhere to the great outlines only of the Hin- 
doo faith, and principally coniine myfclf to 
an account of the rites paid to the great triad 
colleftivciy or leparately. It is a circum- 
ftance equally curious as true, that there at 
this day exifts throughout Ilindollan fcarcely 
any one temple facred to Cralinia, in his indi- 
vidual charaftcr of Creator j nor, though in 
honour of Veeninu and Seeva numerous fef- 
tivals croud the Hindoo almanac, is one day 
peculiarly confccrated to Urahma. The brah- 
mins alone, in memorial of their original de- 
feent from Brahma, every fnorning at fun- 
rife perform to his honour the ceremony of 
Sandivane, or ablution in rlie Ganges, or fome 
facred tank. In all otiicr rcfpe<5ls, his func- 
tions and worfliip fccni to be abforbed in 
that of Veelhnu, in whofe temples he is 
fculptured with four heads and four arms. 
The four heads, as often before explained, 
are fymbols of the four elements and four 
quarters of .the world. Some authors aflert, 
they are allufive to the four ved as j but 

that 
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that is impoflible, fince, originally, tlierd 
were but three of thofe facred books. In 
one of the four hands Brahma holds a cir- 
cle, the myftic emblem of eternity ; in ano- 
ther, FIRE, the juft emblem of power per* 
vading to the centre of that world which he 
made. With the two others he writes oh 
Olles, or Indian palm-leaves, poffibly in 
token of his having given the Hindoos the 
grand code of their theology, as Menu, who 
by Sonnerat is too often confounded with 
this perfonage, imparted to them the code 
of their laws. I fliall not iniult the reader’s 
underftanding with a ridiculous tale, told by 
M. Sonnerat concerning the reafon of this 
general negleft and degradation of Brahma, 
the fupreme Creator.* With thefe mytholo- 
gic details let the priefts of India amufe their 
deluded followers. Such, However, being the 
fa^l, let us endeavour to explain the myftery in 
the beft manner we can, and I humbly propofe 
the following query for the folution of it. Do 
not the Hindoos mean to intimate, that the great 
work of creation being completed, and every 
thing fet in order and motion by the Almigh- 
ty 

• Sec Sonnerat *3 Voyages, vol. i. p. 51, m which Brahmm 
is dtgraded into a pedeilal to fupport his fellow-dcitiast Vcclb; 
All and Seeva. 
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ty CREAfivE FIAT, the regulation and ma- 
nagement of the world thus formed naturally 
devolved upon the Preserver ? 

The pagodas, confecrated either to the one 
or the other of thefe latter deities, are invaria- 
bly adorned with two Hatues of the god, one 
without the temple, to which the people them- 
felvcs prefent their offerings ; the other, mpre 
facred and richly arrayed with cloth of gold and 
jewels, tenants the inmoft findluary, and can 
only be approached by the officiating brahmin. 
Thefe images are generally made of flone or 
copper, painted and gilt } foine are of folid 
gold, but few or none of filver. They had, 
formerly, for eyes, rich gems, rubies, or 
emeralds, but Mohammedan and European 
avarice united have obfeured thofe more 
brilliant luminaries, and glafs ones have been 
fubftituted in their place. Tavernier tells a 
curious flory of a certain goldfmith % who, 
fecretlng himfelf in the great pagoda of Jag- 
gernaut, robbed the idol of one of his envied 
eyes. The ftory is exceedingly doubtful, how- 
ever the thief was not permitted by indignant 
Veefhnu long to e joy a treafure obtained by 
fuch tremendous facrifege; for, when the 
brahmin opened the door the enfuing morn- 
ing, and he attempted to go out of the page-; 
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da, he was ftruck witli death at the Very 
threfliold, when the ftoien jewel was found 
upon him. Tavernier adds, that no gold- 
fmith, nor can we wonder at it, was ever 
after fiiffercd to enter that holy pagoda.* 
Veelhnu is varioufly reprefented in his tem- 
ples according to the different chara£l:ers afiii- 
med by him in his avatars or defeents, but more 
generally by a human form with four arms. 
In one of his hands he bears a certain (hell 
or CHANQUE, as tlicy denominate ir on the 
Coromandel coaft. It is the holy flicll ufed 
in the rites of public vvorfhip, and its nine 
valves or foldings allude to his nine incarna- 
tions. Another bears the radiant cuacra, 
deferibed before, as inftincil with lifej a third 
grafps, fometimes a drawn fword, like that en- 
graved in the plate of the Matfya Avatar ; 
and fometimes a mace, or feeptre, broad 
and ponderous at the extremity, but ta- 
pering where the hand holds it. The fourth 
is unoccupied, and ready to aflifl thofe who 
call for the afliftance of the heavenly preferver. 
Near him is conftantly pourtrayed his garu- 
Di, or fwift-winged bird, on which, in thefe 
benevolent expeditions, he is wafted through 
the air.-f* According to M. Sonnerat, it is 

the 

♦ Indian Travels, book ill. chap ix. London, folio edit* 
t VoysL^cs, vol. i. p. 39, 
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the eagle of Pondicherry, or the Briflbn j he 
delcribes its head and neck as white, and the 
reft of the body as of a dufky red colour. 
Thcfe birds are confidered by the brahmins as 
facred, and are fed by them at ftatcd periods, 
when the priefts of Veeflinu fummon them to 
their repaft by the found of two plates of 
copper ftruck againft each other. There can 
fcarcely be a doubt, as before-intimated, that 
Veertinu, with his chacra and garudi, gave to 
the mythologifts of Greece their Jupiter To- 
nans and his thunder- bearing eagle; whom, 
during the early commercial intcrcourfc that 
fubfiftcd between them, they might have feen 
thus defignated in the Indian temple;. I de- 
fer any particular account of the nine incar- 
nations of Veclhnu, till the ancient hiftory 
of India fliall commence, of which they form 
a very large and intcrefting portion. It is luf- 
ficient in this place to obferve, that thofe incar- 
nations — it is with reluctance I ufe the word, 
but there is no other that can convey my mean- 
ing, and it is ufed by Sir William Jones, and 
many other writers, who retain for the Chrif. 
tian doctrines the profoundeft veneration — 
reprefent the Deity, defeending in a human 
fliape, either to accomplifti certain awful and 
important events, as, in the inftance of the 

I i i three 
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three firft ; to confound blaipheming vice, to 
fubvert gigantic tyranny, and to avenge op- 
prefled innocence, as in the five following : 
or, finally, as in the ninth, to eftablilh a glo- 
rious fyftem of benevolent inftitutions upon 
the ruins of a gloomy and fanguinary fuperfti- 
tion, Thefe, fiirely, are noble actions ; thefe 
are worthy of a god ; and it is principally to 
thefe different defeents of Veeflinu, and for 
fuch illuftrious purpofes, tliat all the allegori- 
cal fculpture and paintings of India have re- 
ference. The religion, therefore, of the Veefli- 
nu fe6l is, as already has been obferved, of a 
chearful and focial nature ; their’s is the fef- 
tive long, the fprightly dance, and the refound- 
ing cymbal ; libations of milk and honey 
flow upon his altars ; the gayeft garlands de- 
corate his ftatues; aromatic woods eternally 
burn before him j and the richeft gums of the 
Eaft difperfe fragrance through the temples of 
THE Preserver, 

Diametrically oppofitc to all this is the 
fombrous fuperflition of the relentlefs Seeva ; 
a fuperflition darkened by gloomy terrors and 
enfanguined by excruciating penances. Seeva, 
however, is' differently reprefented, according 
- as the temple is confecrated to him in his a- 
venging or in his re-produ£live capacity. I 

fliali 
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ftiall for the prefen t confider him in the former 
character, in which he is portrayed with a fierce 
and menacing afpcft ; his features are diftOrted, 
and his tongue is protruded from his mouth. 
He bears in his hand a trident, by whoftf' 
three tines is fymbollzed fire, that dcftroys 
all things. 

On this fubje^l I cannot forbear remarking, 
that it a])pears to me, in the courle of thefe 
inquiries, that a fpccics of luperfiition, very 
diffimilar in feature from that which pre- 
vailed on the fiiorcs of the pcninfula of In- 
dia, feems very early to have flourilhed in the 
remote and lofty regions of Upper Hindoftan. 
It was a religion that delighted not in the 
fprightly notes of the tabor, nor was foothed 
with the melodious warbling of the dancing fy- 
i cns of the pagoda. It was a religion of gloom 
and melancholy, that loved to aft its unlbcial 
rites in the folemn rcccfles of the deep foreft, 
under tlie covert of the night, and by the pale 
liglit of Cliandia, the confeious moon, that 
bore witnefs to the nofturnal orgies of the le- 
queftered and penitentiary Saivites. In- 
deed it can by no means be an objeft of won- 
der to any reader of refieftion, who has tra- 
velled through the entertaining volume of 
licrnier to die lecluded valley of Calhmirc, u 

1 i i a valley 
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valley furrounded with mountains, the moft 
ilupendous in height and the moft rugged in 
form, from whofe lofty fteeps a thoufand ca- 
taracts on every fide rulh down into the peace- 
ful bofom of that valley, that the mind of 
the Hindoo, intimidated by the grand and 
majeftic objeCts with which he is encircled, 
fliould be the fport of fuperftitious tenors. 
The whole range of mountains, in moft pla- 
ces, covered with eternal fnow, that Ikirt 
Hindoftan to the North, and rife one above 
the other in a ftyle of horrid grandeur ; and 
the vaft and dreary deferts of Sirinagur, 
through the long extent of which the Ganges 
winds in its paflage to Lower India j the im- 
penetrable forefts that in fome places clothe 
thofe mountains, deepening the fliadow thrown 
by them into the fubjacent plains, and the 
fteep abrupt denuded rocks that have braved 
the fury of every ftorm fince the deluge; all 
together form a contraft, at which human 
nature may well fhudder, and by which hu- 
man fortitude may be well ftaggered. Thele 
regions were a proper refidence for the aufterc 
feCf of the Saivites ; men, accuftomed to fuch 
gloomy objects, view religion and every other 
object through a falfe medium ; the Deity is 
invefted with the darknefs which enwraps his 

works 
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works : they fee him only in his dreadful at- 
tributes, they perpetually hear his awful voice 
in the thunder, and contemplate him only in 
the ftorm that howls above them. They 
haften, therefore, to propitiate him by unex- 
ampled feverities, and they deluge his altars 
with facrificial blood. 

The inveftigation of this very curious, 
though unpleafing, fuhje6t, which I am a- 
bout to confider, the detail of thefc peniten- 
tiary fufferings and voluntary facrifices, infti- 
tutcd by timid fuperftition in the earlieft ages 
of the world, opens a fccne at once novel and 
interefting. So deep, however, in the abyfs 
of time runs back the period to which I al- 
lude, fo thick a veil hath oblivion difFufed o- 
ver the events of that diftant aera, that, at the 
prelent moment, 1 can fcarcely colledb any poli- 
tive or conneded intelligence relative to the 
nature of thofe myfterjous orgies, or the exact 
place of their celebration. It is evident, 
however, from the Aycen Akbery and the 
Hillory of Feriflitah, that both ferpents (that 
moll ancient fymbol of the Deity in Egypt, 
to whofe body, in their myHerious hierogly- 
phics, they added the head of the Iharp-lighted 
hawk, to denote his all-oblerving vigilance in 
the government of the world) and /acred 

I i i 3 feuntaint 
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fountains were immemorially holden through- 
out Calhmire in the profoundeft veneration. 
In a paflage, cited before, it has been evinced, 
that in no Icfs than 700 places of that pro- 
vince fculptured figures of ferpents were 
worfhipped ; and that, at Kehrow, in the 
fame province, 360 fountains, the number of 
the days of the ancient year, before it was 
reformed by more accurate calculations, were 
facred to the moon. As the moon is thus 
particularly mentioned, under the ferpentino 
figure they probably adored the sun j but 
fipce we read, in the fame page of the Ayeen 
Akbery, that few venomous reptiles are to be 
found* in the Subah, it is evident that they 
xnufi; have derived the fuperftition from fome 
Other country.* I am not, however, incli- 
ned to deduce it from any connexion with E-» 
gypt, fince the whole of this diflertation 
tends to give the palm of originality to India 
rather than to Egypt, but from that country 
where the orbs of heaven, and the great fer- 
pent O?, or Python, were firft venerated 
and where> according to Stanley on the Chal- 
daic philofophy, the whole fyftem, both of 
morals aod phyfics, was explained by perpe- 
tual 

• Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii- p. 154* 

* See Stanley> upon the Chaldaic ohilofophy* 
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tual allufions to fmntainst imaginary or ma« 
terial, whofe ftreams, like thofe of the He- 
brew Sephiroth, were reprefented flowing in- 
to one another, and from whofe mingled in- 
fluences refults the harmony both of the im- 
material and material world, 

Calhmire, which has been often called thfi 
terreftrial paradife, may indeed be juftly de- 
nominated the holy land of fuperjlition. In the 
Ayeen Akbery, forty-five places arc fliated to 
be dedicated to Mahadeo, fixty-four to 
Veeshnu, twenty-two to Durga, and only 
three to Brahma. Many idolatrous temples 
alfo of brick or flone are faid to be in Calh- 
mire, of ftupendous magnitude, and of up- 
fathomable antiquity ; fome of them yet per- 
fect, but many in ruins. Speaking of one of 
thefe near Bereng, the Pcrfian hiflorian fays# 
** In the centre of the refervoir is an idol- 
temple of flone, a beautiful fabric. At tbit 
place, the devotees furround themfelvcs with 
fire till they are reduced to aihes, imagining 
they are, by this a£t, pleafing the Deity.”* In 
the fame book, the cataradl of Wiffy is par- 
ticularized# which falls from the enormoul^ 
altitude of 200 ells, with a noife that infpires 
awe and aflonifliment, and down which th^ 

I i i 4 devout 
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devout Hindoos frequently precipitate them-^ 
felves, thinking, again obferves Abul Fazil, 
that, by thus ending their lives, they infure 
to themfelves reward in another life. Thus 
again are we led back by infenfible degrees to 
the Mctempfychofis, which, in fa6t, may be 
confidered as the leading principle in the 
religion of India; a principle that at once 
fires the hopes of the virtuous, and alarms, 
with unutterable terrors, the fouls of the 
guilty. 

To the powerful influence over the mind 
of accidental fituations, dreary and romantic 
as thofe above-defcribed, prefcnting to view 
the moft awful, and even terrifying, profpeCVs 
in nature, much may be afcribed ; and it is 
not to be wondered at, if, amidfl: fuch fcenes, 
a religion of gloom and melancholy fliould be 
engendered and cherilhed. Since, however, 
the fame fevere rites are pra6tifed (though 
lefs extenfively, and generally) in regions of 
Hindoflan, very remote from the foreft of 
Gandharvas, in the fnowy mountains of 
Hcemacot, or Imaus, on plains where the fun 
for ever fiiines, and all nature looks fmiling 
and gay, we muft penetrate to a deeper fource 
for the origin of this amazing difference be- 
tween the feftive rites of Veefhnu and the forn- 
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brous and blood>(lained orgies of Seeva; we 
muft explore the page of IHcrcd hiftory; and 
endeavour to trace out fomc primaeval foun- 
tain whence the malady has flowed, and cor- 
rupted more than one half of a mighty nation. 
To folve the difficulty, we need not go to that 
remote period when the firft murderer of the 
human race flew an amiable and unoffending 
brother. Jn the earlieft events of the poff-dilu- 
vian ages, and in the adverle principles of Shem 
and Ham, we fliall find the baneful, and whatl 
cannot avoid calling the triie^ fource of this 
diftinifion of the Indians into two grand fefts, 
each bearing a deadly and implacable hatred 
to each other, infomuch, that when a fol- 
lower of Veeflinu meets one of the feft of 
Seeva, he thinks himfelf polluted, and flics 
to fome rite of purification for releafc from 
the foul (lain. The colours of thefe two dei- 
ties are as oppolite as their opinions, for 
Vecfhnu, in the pagodas, is painted blue, 
while Seeva is white. Brahma differs from 
both, being painted of a red colour. 

Having referred back to thofe grand events 
that necefl'arily form the bafis of all ancient 
hiftory, however unfafhionable it may be 
with certain writers of a fceptical clafs to con- 

fidcr 
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fidcr them as fuch, I (hall now as concifely as 
poiTible unfold to the reader the plan upon 
which I have ventured to proceed in the ardu- 
ous undertaking of writing the ancient hiftory 
of a country, whofe annals are fo deeply invol- 
ved in allegory and fable as thofe of India. He 
will hot confider the detail as entirely digref- 
livc, lince the ancient religion and the an- 
cient hiftory of India .are connected by an in- 
feparable chain j many of the moft venerated 
divinities of Jndia being only their earlieft 
fovereigns deified. 

The aftonilhing population of the Indians 
as well as of the Chinefe, their great advance 
in civilization, and their cultivation of the fei- 
enccs, at the moft early periods which hiftory 
records, offered to the hiftorian, at his very 
outfet, a difficulty fo irreconcileable to the 
chronology of the Bible, that fome intelligent 
writers have extended the Scripture-term Ara- 
SAT, upon the fummit of which mountain 
the ark of Noah is faid to have refted, to that 
whole range of mountains which runs acrofs 
Afia } and have maintained, that the faid ark 
refted, not in Armenia, but on the Indian 
Caucafus, or one of the mountains to the 
Norths India. In thefe Indian regions, ac- 
cording 
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cording to Raleigh,* but, in China, ac* 
cording to Shuckford,*!* the virtuous patri- 
arch planted the vine, and eftablilhed the firft 
happy poft-diluvian kingdom. Here, they aC* 
fert, during the extended and peaceful reign 
of that great patriarch, the renovated genius 
of man had ample time and opportunity to 
improve and expand itfelf : here virtue exulted 
in the foftering fmile of a pious fovereign, and 
feience fliot up vigoroufly beneath the pr0te6f- 
ing wing of power, inverted at once with the 

PATERNAL, thc PATRIARCHAL, aild thc RE- 
GAL, authority. Thc arguments, however, 
which have been adduced by thefe writers, in 
favour of their darling hypothefis, and which 
I fliall faithfully prclcnt to the reader in my 
Hirtory, are fpecious, but not folid ; ingeni- 
ous, but not convincing. If they poflefled ftill 
greater fpecioufnefs and ftill more refined in- 
genuity, they would be totally inadmiflable, 
fince they oppofe the tenor of that Sacred 
Book, by which all Chriftians are bound to. 
regulate their belief, rtnee they are repugnant 
to the whole ftream of tradition, and rtnee they 

are 

• Confult Sir Walter Raleigh’s Hiftory of thc World, book i. 
chap. vii. p» 74, cd. folio, 1677. 

f See Shuckford’s Conne£Uoii of the facred and profane HiA 
tOiys vol.i. p. 101, ed« odl. 1729, 
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are made in direct contradiction to an infinite 
variety of evidence, engraved on the medals 
and monuments of Afia, of undoubted au- 
thenticity and of the raoft venerable antiquity. 
The fyftem which I have to propofe, and 
which, from a few fragments in ancient writers 
I (hall, in the Indian hiflory, endeavour to ef- 
tablifli, by no means oppofcs Scripture, violates 
probability, or outrages common fenfe and re- 
ceived tradition. It reaches nearly the fame 
end and eftabliflies faCls nearly fimilar, with- 
out referring to fuch harfli and improbable 
means ; and, if it does not allow that extend- 
ed point of latitude to the claims to remote 
antiquity of the Hindoo nation, which the 
former hypothefis does, in point of date, yet 
it falls only about a century fliort of that hy- 
pothefis. In fa£l, it nearly afeends to the 
utmoft point of all genuine chronology in 
India, the commencement of the Cali 
Yug, or prefent age of the world’s dura- 
tion. 

For the outlines of the fyftem which I 
have adopted, I profefs myfelf indebted to 
the profound inveftigation of Mr. Bryant, 
concerning the migration and difperfion of 
nations. Throughout that moft elaborate 
performance, I have endeavoured to avail roy- 

fclf 
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felf of many ufeful and important hints, whidi 

the SOLID JUDGEMENT and DEEP ERUDITION 

of the author, when iinvvarped by a brilliant 
fancy^ enable him to afford the hidorian. 
From arguments which I fliall hereafter en- 
deavour to extend and amplify, Mr. Bryant 
infills upon a migration of the fcveral 
branches of the great family that furvivcd 
the deluge, long antecedent to the con- 
fufion of tongues at Babel, and the confe- 
quent fuppofcd difperfion of all mankind. 
That migration, he labours to demonftrate, 
took place, not from the plain of Shinar, but 
from the region of Ararat, where the ark relied, 
lie contends, that neither the confufion of 
tongues nor the difjicrfion itfelf was iiniverfal^ 
but would confine thofe two circumllanccs to 
the daring and rebeliious race, who were 
engaged in the c relation of that Itupendgus 
monument of human ambition and folly, the 
tower of Babel, ills arguments arc particu- 
larly forcible on tliat point, fo truly impor- 
tant, if indeed that point can be cllablilhed 
on a folkl balls in an hillorical inquiry like 
the prelent, concerning the antiquity and dif- 
puted priority of the different Afiatic nations: 
fome authors contending for the lupeiior 
antiquity of the Scythians or Tartars, fome 

fur 
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for the Chinefe, and others for the Indians. 
Mr. firyant’s idea is that by the term confoun* 
ding the language^ we ought to underftand 
merely the confounding of the lip^ or mode of 
pronunciation ; and this labial failure he 
afterwards explains, by defcribing it as an utter 
inability to fpcak clearly and intelligibly, an 
incapacity to articulate their words.* 

With refpe6l to the afferted difperfion of 
the human race from that fpot over the 
•whole earthy he avers from authorities, which 
I muft alfo hereafter adduce, with fome ad- 
iditional obfervations of an Indian kind, and 
relative to the Sanfcreet annals, that the He- 
brew word Col Aretz, tranflated, the whole 
earthy will likewife bear a very diifcrent 
tranflation : that the word Col is often ufed 
in the fenfe of evervy and that Aretz, though 
frequently meant to exprefs the earthy occurs 
continually in the Old Teftainent, in the 
lignification of land, or province ; as in the 
-remarkable and pertinent inllance of Aretz 
Shinar, the land of Shinar j Aretz Canaan, 
the land of Canaan; Aretz Culh, the land 
of Cufh; and, he obferves, the pfalmift 
ufes both the terms prccifely in the fenfe 
here attributed to them. Ibeir found is gone 

out 
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eut into every land j Col Aretz, in omnem 
tcrram.* 

When I firft commenced this undertaking, 
I ingenuoufly acknowledge that the expenjive 
volumes of Mr. Bryant were not in my^ pof- 
feflionj and when I was at Oxford, I had 
but curforily infpefled that learned work. 
Convinced, however, that the pure primaeval 
theology of India, as deferibed by Sir 
William Jones, and as, throughout this 
diflertation, faithfully reprefented by my- 
felf, could only be derived from the genuine 
unadulterated principles that diftinguilhed 
the virtuous line of Shem, yet ftaggerctl 
by the univcifai prevalence <11 India, as 
well in ancient as in modern periods, of 
the grofs and multiforni idolatry of Ham, 
I remained for a long time involved in the 
deepeft fufpcnce and in the moft painful 
perplexity. The farther I advanced in thefe 
Indian refcarches, the more ftriking ap- 
peared the contrail j the wider apd more 
irrcconcileable the difference. JEducated, 
however, in principles that taught ms to 
look to Chaldaea as to the parent-coi/n- 
TRY of the world, the nurfe of rifmg arts, 
and the fountain whence human knowledge 

has 
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tias flowed by various channels through all 
the kingdoms of the earth j at the fame time 
confounded by the authenticated accounts, 
which have, within thefe few years, been im- 
ported into Europe, of the great proficiency 
of the Indians in the nobleft and moft ab- 
llrufe fciences, when the greateft part of Afia 
had fcarcely even emerged from barbarifm, 
and when all Europe lay buried in intellec- 
tual darknefs, I was juft on the point of 
throwing away my pen, and giving up at leaft 
the ancient hifiory cf India , as involved in 
inextricable difficulties. The facred records 
were filent about their origin j fuch accounts 
of them as were to be found in the beft 
writers of antiquity, relative to their an- 
cient hiftory, wxre often in the higheft dcgiee 
romantic, and always unfatisfaiftory. All that 
the writers of the Univerfal Hiftory have re- 
lated of the hiftory of ancient India is in- 
cluded in a few pages, and this portion of 
that voluminous work, from their confulting 
only the relations of the hiftorians of Greece 
and Rome, who knew very little about them, 
is extremely defe£live. With few aids, there- 
fore, from claffical books, to affift me in this 
laborious difquifition concerning their anti- 
quities, with little light to direeft uncertain 

conjecture. 
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conje£lure, and with little patronage, at fird:, 
to animate exertion, 1 fliould have laid by my 
pen in defpair, but for the accitlental attain- 
ment and revifion, when nearly half this dif- 
fertation was printed otf, tif the Analylis of 
Ancient Mythology. As I was determined 
t atlvancc no fartlicr in a hillory, which in 
fomc parts had a leeming tendency to tiirovv 
oblique rcflcclions on t!ic credit of the Mo - 
faic tydcni of theology, — that fublimc fyllem, 
which both inclinatio!! and profefiion made 
me anxious to i’upport, unlels I Ihould be 
fully able to obviate thofe redccti'jns, no- 
thing could be more highly fatisfactory to me, 
than to find the grand opening which the hy- 
pothefis, on which the Analyfis was tormed, 
unfolded towards the elucidatioii of f > dark a 
fubject, and that too in the thud volume, a 
part of tlic work where Ic.ious hillory com- 
mences, where the conjeclures of mythology 
are fuperfeded by the wcll-attelled evidence of 
fa6t, and the affertions of the facred volume 
of truth are corroborated by incontrovertible 
teftimonies from profane authors. 

Following the line marked out by Mr, 
Bryant, I contend, that the firfl: migration of 
mankind from Ararat took place about a 
century after the appulfe of the ark at Baris, 

K kk by 
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by which time, fuccefllve funs and winds, al- 
ternately exerting their force, might have ren- 
dered the earth fufficiently dry for the ac- 
complifliment of fo diftant a journey ; that 
either Noah himfelf, whofe name is fo clearly 
recognized in India by the Sanfcrect appella- 
tive of Menu, (and it is remarkable that the 
Arabians at this day diftinguifh, as the He- 
brews undoubtedly did, the patriarch by the 
name of Nuii,) or, if not Noah himfelf, 
fome defcendant of Shcm, gradually led on 
the firft colony, increaling as they journeyed 
call ward through Perfia, to the weftern fron- 
tiers of India j that the firft capital was 
Brahminabad, the city of Brahma, or the 
Great City, to the magnitude and extent of 
which capital, the ancient records and tradi- 
tion of India bear fuch repeated teftimony ; 
and that the fecond great inhabited city, 
equally celebrated in the moft ancient Hin- 
doo annals, was Haftinapoor, where Creeftina 
appeared, and in the neighbourhood of which, 
afterwards, was fought the great battle de- 
feribed in the Mahabbarat, in which fons and 
brothers, that is, the defendants of Shem 
and Ham, pcriflied, in fuch a dreadful and 
promifeuous carnage; that this happy, this 
included, and increafing, colony, ilourifiied 

foE 
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for a long fucceffion of ages in primitive hap- 
pinefs and innocence j pradifed the pureft 
rites of the grand patriarchal religion, without 
images and temples, the original devotion of 
Shem the Son of God, who poflibly was 
the genuine legiflator of India, and in his re-' 
gal capacity bore his father’s title of Menu j 
that they afliduoufly cultivated all the fcien- 
ces, and had alfo the ufe of the fcientific re- 
cords, and aftronomical obfervations of their 
antediluvian ancellors preferved in the arkj 
and that, according to the la tell information 
imported into Europe in the Afiatic Re- 
fearches, a colony emigrated about three 
thoufand years ago from India, and diredling 
their march to regions ftill nearer the rising 
SUN, eftablilhed, on the moft Eaftern boun- 
dary of Afia, the vafl and celebrated empire of 
China. 

When the riling tower of Babel was over- 
thrown (as the Orientals report) by (forms, 
earthquakes, and whirlwinds, commilfioned 
from the Almighty to level the fabric of 
man’s exorbitant ambition j and when that 
fierce and prefumptuous race, who had en- 
gaged in the mad undertaking of ere<5ling it, 
were difperfed over the earth by the breach 
K k k 2 pf 
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tf God’s difplcafure, they turned the arm of 
violence, which had been impioufly dire6ted 
towards Heaven itfelf, againft the pious line 
of mortals, who were its diftinguilhed favou- 
rites upon earth. Under Nimrod, their daring 
chief, the mighty hunter before the Lord 
both of beafts and men, this defperate band 
of Cuthite robbers, (the giants and Titans 
of profane writers,) eje£l:ed by the fignal ven- 
geance of Providence from their own coun- 
try of Babylon, firft feized upon the domi- 
nions of Assur, the fon of Shem. They 
then extended their ravages towards the beau- 
tiful regions of Perfia, where Elam, another 
fon of Shem, reigned : but, in this attempt, 
thofe Ions of rapine met with a terrible re- 
pulfe j for, the virtuous race of Shem, indig- 
nant at thefc repeated attacks from the bafe 
progeny of Ham, laid afide the native gen- 
tlenefs that diftinguiflied their line, and, u- 
iiiting their forces, after many fevere en- 
gagements, and a conteft protracted for a 
long feries of years, fo totally and finally fub- 
je6ted their opponents, that, we are told in 
Scripture, they fervedt that is, paid tribute, 
to their conquerors dMnvxg twelve years^ After 
this p^od, their reftlefs ambition once more 
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impelled them into afts of rebellion.* But, 
after a ftill longer war, and a ftill more blood/ 
defeat, their power in that part of Afia was 
totally broken, or rather annihilated. They 
were driven thence into its moft remote re- 
gions, even into thofe cold and gloomy Tarta- 
rian regions, which, from the darknefs and 
fogginefs of the atmofphere, as well as their 
forming the utmoft boundary of the earth 
known to the Afiatics, was anciently cond- 
dered as the abode of guilty and unclean 
fpirits, and which, in the fabulous mythology 
of the Greeks, was reprcfented as Hell 
ITSELF. Originally weakened and divided, 
by the great colony which early emigrated 
under their great anceftor to Egypt, the 
remaining pofterity of Ham, though nume- 
rous, were not able to cope with four power- 
ful and combined fovereigns of the houle of 
Shem ; but, rallying their feattered forces, 
they proved more than a match for one un- 
warlike branch of that illuftrious line. 

Far remote from this turbulent and fan- 
guinary feene, w'ere fituated the forefathers 
of the happy nation, whofe hiftory it will 
hereafter be my province to record. By na- 
K k k 3 ture 
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tnre inclined to peace and aniity ; and, by long 
habitude attached to it, they neither fufpeft- 
ed, nor were prepared for, the attack which 
the exiled and difcomfited Cuthites were 
nieditating upon their flourifliing country 
and philofophic race. Collected in innu- 
merable multitudes from all the hyperborean 
regions beyond Caucafus, regions called from 
them, as I have before remarked, Cutha, 
Scuthe, and Scythia j one party hovered, like 
a dark and angry cloud, over the clifts of that 
vaft mountain, whence they frequently ftretch- 
Cd their longing view over the Pifgah, which 
they were impatient to poflefs. Another par- 
ty of this intrepid tribe, which had taken pof- 
feilion of the tra£t on the weft of the Indus, 
in after-times called alfo from them Indo-Scy- 
thia, waited only the fignal from their bre- 
thren to pafs that frontier river, and rufti up- 
pn the devoted Panjab of India. The former, 
as feems to be intimated by numerous paf- 
fages which I (hall hereafter cite from the Di- 
onyfiacs of Nonnus, as well as from Dionyfi- 
us the geographer, purfuing the courfe of the 
Ganges through Sirinagur, a country whofe 
frightful rocks had no power to difmay that 
progeny, to whom gloomy and terrible <d>r 
je£ts, and dads of extraordinary peril,, ever 

^orde4 
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afforded a favage delight, entered Hindoftan 
at the pafs of Hurdwar, and feized upon the 
rich and fertile region watered by that river, 
Thefe aflertlons may appear prcfuinptuous as 
they are, novel; but the reader will recolle(5l, 
that I am labouring to throw light on a dark 
and remote period, where all is doubt and 
conjecture. I (hall give fuMlantial reafons 
for adopting this fyftem in my hiflory. Two 
of thofe reafons only (hall be mentioned at 
prefent. The firft, and that which originally 
induced me to efpoufe the hypothefis, and 
indulge the conjeClurcs thus fummarily fta- 
ted, is, the relation which, from authentic 
Indian books and traditions, the Aycen Ak- 
bery * has given us of the iinmcnfe extent and 
unequalled magnificence of the great city and 
kingdoni of Oude in the moft ancient pe- 
riods. The fecond is, that this very account 
is, in the fulled manner, corroborated by 
Hill ftrongcr evidence adduced by me from 
Sir William Jones, who informs us, that 
Rama was the firft Indian conqueror; that 
he extended his victories even to the Penin- 
fula and Ceylonc ; that his capital was 
Otide, where he was venerated (by his own 

Kkk4 tribe 
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tribe and poflrcrityl both as a king and 
PROFHKT; Fnl that the prefent city of 
Lucknov/ was only cne of the gates of that vaft 
nietroj)olis. There were, liowever, it muft 
be obferved, three heroes of the name of 
Rama, celebrated in the Indian annals ; but, 
according to the laft author, their fplcndid 
exploits may all be referred to this mighty 
fon of Cosh. 

The Cuthites, who entered India over the 
Seendhu, probably puHied on and ex- 
tended their conquefts along the Weitern re- 
gions of India, till they had eftablilhed 
themfelves in that famous city, which Ar- 
lian fays was the capital of the Cuthei, 
Sangara j and which w'as afterwards taken by 
ftorm by Alexander. Shinar, fays Mr. 
Bryant, is fometimes called Singar and 
Singara j and it is not impofilble, that, at- 
tached to that country from which they 
were fo difgracefully driven, thefe fuccefsful 
invaders of India might give this name to their 
new metropolis, in memorial of their original 
country. The alteration of a letter is not 
material ; for, D’Anville is inclined to think, 
that Sangania, a province of Guzzurat, may 
be the Sai.gara of Arrian, to which, however, 
J own Major Rennel urges a ftrong objec- 

tiQnj 
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tion ; and I only introduce the remark by 
way of obferving, that, if this were in reali- 
ty the Sangara of Arrian, the inhabitants 
have not at all fwerved from their original 
charafter, fince, according to Hamilton, they 
were, ill his time, the greateft robbers and 
banditti on that whole coalt, and they conti- 
nue fo to tliis day. 

To relate the confli^fs of rival colonies and 
contending nations is the bufinefs of hiftory 
rather than of a treaiifc upon theology.— 
Suffice it then for the prefent to add, that im- 
mediately after the great and decifive battle 
deferibed in the Mahabbarat, the national 
theology, politics, and manners, experienced 
a total change. It was the immediate confe- 
quence of the triumph of the invading Cu- 
thites, tliat all the degenerate fuperftitions of 
Ham, the worihip of the phallus, the ve- 
neration of SKRPENTs, the adoration of 

the SOLAR ORB, HUMAN SACRIFICES, and 

every other Egyptian rite, the remarkable 
prevalence of which in India has fo long per- 
plexed the antiquary, commenced. Stupen- 
dous caverns were fcooped from the bowels 
of the earth, and vafl pyramidal temples were 
crewed upon its liirface. 

N* 
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No nation upon earth, fays the author of 
the Analyiis, was ever fo addi^ed to gloom 
and melancholy as thefe wandering fons of 
Ham. In confequence, the primitive, mild, 
and benignant, religion of Hindoftan fudden- 
ly changed its feature, and the angel of bene- 
volence, that before prefided over and directed 
the public worlhip of the Deity, was convert- 
td into a daemon, with an afpeft replete with 
wrath and menacing vengeance. This altera- 
tion in the religious worlhip foon became vifi- 
blc in the appearance and manners of the peo- 
ple. The deep wrinkle of thought and the pale 
call of defpair and melancholy fat upon the 
countenance, formerly illumined with the 
brighteft ray of hope j while the eye, that once 
fparklcd with holy tranfport, now funk in all 
the languor of grief, or became darkened with 
the fcowl of miftruft. A tedious round of fuper- 
ftitious ceremonies ufurped the place of ge- 
nuine devotion. Modes of penance, the moft 
frightful and excruciating, were ellablilhed 
in the room of that heart-felt contrition which 
is at once moft pleafing, and muft prove mod: 
pacificatory, to a God of benignity and com- 
paffion. Emaciated with continued famine, an4 
daggering through extreme weaknefs, in all the 
conlbcrated groves and forefts of India, were 

feeit 
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feen the expiring victims of voluntary tor- 
ture.* The temples echoed with the Ihrieks 
of penitentiary anguifh, and the altars were 
deluged with a wanton profulion both of hu- 
man and bcftial blood. 

The deity himfelf, the great Brahms, 
whom the Indians were originally taught 
was a fpirit, and that every lymbolic repre- 
fentation muft nccefl'arily degrade him, was, 
in time, difhonoured by the moft humiliating 
limilitudes, and delineated by the moft mon- 
ftrous fculptures. Thele fculpturcs, indeed, 
were not all defigned, nor executed, with 
equal want of Ikill. There is one on the 
Ganges highly defeping notice, of Hares 
(a title of Veeftinu) fleeping on a vaft 
ferpent, both figures of exquifite work- 
manfliipi and the fabrication of which, as 
well as of the caverns of Salfctte and Ele- 
phanta, on the two oppofite fiiorcs of Lidia, 
may juftly be afligned to the remoteft a;ra of 
the Indian empire. It is thus delcribed by 
Mr Wilkins, in his notes to the Heetopades ; 

“ Nearly oppofite to Sultangunge, a con- ^ 
fiderable town in the province of-Bahar, in 

the 
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the Eaft-Indics, there (lands a rock of gra- 
nite, farming a linall ifland in the midft of 
the Ganges, known to Europeans by the 
name of the Rock of Jehangeery, which is 
highly worthy of the traveller’s notice, for a 
vail number of images carved in relief upon 
every part of its furface. Among tlie reft 
there is Haree, of a gigantic fizc, recum- 
bent upon a coiled ferpent ; whofe heads, 
which arc numerous, the artift has contrived 
to fpread into a kind of canopy over the 
fleeping god j attd from each of its mouths 
ilfucs a forked tongue, feeming to threaten 
iuftant death to any whom raflinefs might 
prompt to difturb him. The whole figure 
lies almoft clear of the block on which it is 
hewn. It is finely imagined, and executed 
with great Ikill." 

It was the peculiar delight of this enter- 
prizing race to erect ftupendous edifices ; to 
excavate long fubterrancoiis palfages from 
the living rock; to form vaft lakes; to ex- 
tend over the hollow of adjoining mountains 
nugnificent arches for aquediidts and bridges ; 
111 Ihort, to attempt wliatever was hazardous 
and difticult ; and to carry into execution 
whatever appeared to the reft of mankind 
impra£licable. Aflyria and Egypt were co- 
vered 
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vcred with thefc wonders in fculpture and 
prodigies in art, which their daring genius and 
perfevering induftry executed. It was they 
who built the tower of Belus and raifed the 
pyramids of Egypt ; it was they who formed 
the grottoes near the Nile, and fcooped the 
caverns of Salfette and Elephanta. Their Hcill 
in mechanical powers, to this day, aftonilhes 
poftcrity, who are unable to conceive by 
what means ftones, thirty, forty, and even 
fixty, feet in length, and from twelve to 
twenty feet in breadth, could ever be reared 
to that wonderful point of elevation at which 
they were feen by Pococke and Norden, in 
the ruine .l temples of Balbcc and the 7'hebais. 
Thofe that compofc the })agodas of India are 
fcarcely Icfs wonderful in magnitude and ele- 
vation, and they evidently tlifplay the bold 
architecture of the i'ame indefatigable arti- 
ficers. What we cannot allow to .Vlr. D’An- 
carville as to Semiramis, who probably was 
an imaginary being, or, if not imaginary, 
certainly never penetrated fo far into India, 
may yet be allowed to the primxval anccflors 
of the nation over whom fhe governed. 

Thus have 1 endeavoured to account, in a 
manner, 1 truft, fomevvhat more (atisfactory 
than hitherto attempted, for the immenfe dif- 
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parity and viciflitude fubfifling, through 
fucceflive ages, in fentiment and pra6lice, be- 
tween the Indians, or rather between the two 
great fedls of Veftinu and Seeva ; between 
thofe who delight in bloody facrifices, and 
thofe who fhudder at them. It appears to 
me the moll: plaufible method for folving the 
hiftorical difficulty, and the only certain 
clue for unravelling the theological myftery. 
Had Sir William Jones completed his ftric- 
tures upon the origin and priority of the 
Afiatic nations, or fixed the central country, 
in which, he feems to intimate, mankind were 
firft fettled, and from which, he aflerts, all na- 
tions emigrated, I fliould have been enabled to 
proceed with more confidence, and lefs dan- 
ger of error. It will be remembered, how- 
ever, that the whole, which I thus offer, is 
profeffcdly conjecture ; and nothing could af- 
ford me greater pleafure than to renounce 
conjecture entirely upon fo important a fuh- 
jeCt, and facrifice hypothefis and opinion at 
the altar of truth. 

After having thus unfolded the great out- 
lines of the intended hiftory, I proceed to the 
confideration of fome other interefting circum- 
ilances, relative to the brahmins, not yet detailed, 
with which, either their native books or the 

Greek 
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Greek and Roman writers have make us ac- 
quainted. On this point we may tread, with 
bolder footftep, the ground of clailical anti- 
quity. 

Voluminous, and, in general, juft, have 
been the difquifitions of ancient claflical wri- 
ters, relative to the religious tenets, the fe- 
vere habits, the exalted virtues, of this fuperior 
order or cast of men. As the brachmans 
(for fb, in compliment to thofe writers, wc 
muft, for a fiiort time, denominate them) 
were the guides of tlie people in religious, fo 
w'crc they the counfellors of the prince in civil, 
concerns; and, like the magi of Perfia, they 
enjoyed this two-fold office by hereditary 
right. Their literary purfuits, therefore, 
were of various kinds ; for, while fome of 
thofe venerable fages made theology and 
philofophy their foie ftudy, others, among 
them, added to thofe fcicnccs very refined and 
profound fpeculations on the great focial and. 
political duties, and were verfed in all the 
maxims of jurifprudcnce. In confequence 
of this, w'c meet with brachmans at the courts 
of princes, and brachmans in the folitudes of 
the wildernefs but whether we defeend with 
them into the reclufe cell, or enter with them 
the folitary foreft, where, as in the academic 

groves 
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groves of Greece, the great myfteries of 
nature were inveftigated, and the fublime 
truths of morality were inculcated j or whe- 
ther wc purfue their footfteps to the crowded 
city, and the fplendid palace, where kings 
were proud to entertain them as their guefts j 
the elevation of their genius and the dignity 
of their charafter appear alike confpicuous. 
The blamelefs tenour of their lives, the fim- 
plicity of their manners, their temperance, 
their chaftity, their deep theological and po- 
litical wifdom, fccured the veneration of the 
vulgar, and awed even majelly, feated in 
Iplendour upon the imperial throne. 

If the fpeech of Dindamis to Alexander, 
preferved for pofterity by Biflieus*, be not 
the entire fabrication of the editor’s fancy, 
it remains a wonderful proof of the deep re- 
fle6lion, the undaunted firmnefs, and the 
found political wifdom, of the fpcaker. The 
brachmans, indeed, in fome inftances, carried 
their prafficcs of felf-denial to fuch extreme 
lengths ; endured the viciflitudes of a climate 
alternately fubje6l to the raging tempeft and 
the fcorching fun with fuch unfliaken refo- 

lution i 
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Jution } and courted, with fucU unabating 
zeal, every opportunity of flievving their con- 
tempt of life, and what are ufually thought 
its felicities, that we fliould be at a lofs to ac- 
count for the motives of a conduct fo widely 
deviating from eftablilhcd rules, did we not 
know that the pride of human diftinftion, 
and the impullive ardour of emulation, often 
flimulate mankind to the wildeft and moft 
extravagant eccentricities. 

Placed, by the policy and partiality of the 
legiflator, in a rank of life fuperior to their 
princes, defpiling the glare of wealth and the 
pageantry of courts, anxious for no food but 
the fruits of the earth, and thirfting for no 
beverage but that of tlie chryftal ftream which 
watered his folitudc; his paflions restrained by 
his temperance, and his ambition bounded by 
the paucity of his wants; the priest of 
Brahma had nothing to diftrafl his thoughts 
from the duties of his function. The in- 
ftru(5lion of the younger brachmans ; the 
numerous, the ftated, and frequently-return- 
ing, rites of ablution and facrihee j medi- 
tation on the perfections of the Deity in pri- 
vate; and a6fs of benevolence to his fellow- 
creatures in public ; occupied the whole of 
his well-fpent day ; while the night wa.s conr 
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fumed in prayer to his God, and hymns to 
his praife, in the light flumbers which tem-^- 
perance beftovvs, and in tlie folid peace which 
innocence enjoys. Such was the true brach- 
man of antiqviity ; and fuch, notwlthftand- 
ing the general degradation of tliat facred or- 
der, is the inoffenfive life of many a modern 
brahmin j who, remote from the cares and 
commerce of the world, oftcis up to heaven 
his devout orifons and bloodlefs oblations on 
the flowery borders of the Kisina and on 
the luxuriant banks of the Ganges. 

Diodorus Siculus* informs us, that the an- 
cient braclimans acknowledged the whole fyf- 
tem of their civil and religious policy to have 
been derived from Dionyfius } that, in confe- 
quence of their veneration for tliat perfonage, 
who introduced at once the knc'wlcdge of arms 
and literature into India, divine rites were in- 
ftitnted in honour of him, and that many ci- 
ties of India, in the language of the country, 
were called by his name. It is much to be la- 
mented, that neither the Greeks who attend- 
ed Alexander into India, nor thofe who were 
long conncclcd with it under the bactrian 
princes, have left us any means of knowing 
what vcrnaeular languages they found after 
their airi\al“in that empire, Pliny, by men- 

ti Oiling 

* Died* biw. iib* ii. p. Rhodoman. 
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tioning that the Indus was called by the na- 
tives Sindus, is almoft the only inflance of 
the kind. It was, however, without doubt, 
the Sanfcrcet, or, at lead:, a dialed: of it. 
The evidence of this afTcrtion is derived from 
various records and public ir.fcriptions, fince 
difeovered, of antiquity almoft coeval with 
that period, and of which more than one 
fjrecimeii is exhibited in tiie Afiatic Refear- 
ches. Sir VViiliarn Jones iniimates his belief,' 
that Bacchus or Dionylos, as the Greeks 
denominated him, was the lame deity as Rama 
before-mentioned. As I have devoted a par- 
ticular portion of my hiftory to the confidera- 
tion of what the ancients have aUerted con- 
cerning the invafion of India by Bacchus, I 
lliall not in this place anticipate what is there, 
perhaps in a more conneded manner, related, 
concerning the true origin and hiftory of that 
celebrated perfonage, Wlrat thole brachmans 
related to tlie Grecians, concerning their ve- 
neration for Bacclnis, a Grecian divinity, 
might be artfully intended to conciliate the 
regard or to avert the vengeance of their 
conquerors} no great ftrcls can therefore be 
laid on information given under doubtful 
motives and propagated from a fulpieious 
quarter. But the declaration, that many ci- 
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ties in India were called after that name, ought 
to lead to fome difcovery in regard to the real cha- 
racter alluded to under the name of Bacchus, or 
Dionyfos. it is in vain, however, that vve feek 
for any name analogous to thefc words in the 
places mentioned in the Indian hiftory of this 
deity, if we except the two inflanccs fpeeified by 
Sir William Jones of Naifliada, or Nyfa, and 
Meru, the one a mountain and the other a city 
of Northern India; but, if vve call our eyes 
over the niaj) of Hindoflan, or over Mr, 
Rennsl’s moft ufeful index to that map, vve 
may find the appellative of Ram blended 
with a very large proportion of the proper 
names of cities and places in India, either as 
an initial or as a termination. Two places, 
diftinguiflied by this name, near the fouthern 
extremity of the Malabar coaflr, which was 
the fcenc of his mightieft atchievements, when 
waging war with the giant Ravan, king of 
Lanca, have been already fpeeified in page 25 
of the geographical differtation, to which 
may be added Ramafleram, an ifland fituated 
between Ceylonc and the continent celebrated 
for its pagoda, and much corroborative evi- 
dence of a fimilar kind will hereafter be ad- 
duced, wliich apparently eftabliflies, beyond a 
^oufit, our pofition that Bacchus and Ram 

were 
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Were the fame perfons. Not the leaft proba- 
ble is a circumftance which I have not yet 
leen noticed, that the very name of Sefoftris, 
the fuppofed Bacchus, who invaded India, was 
Ramefis or Rameftes. Indeed if we allow the 
ftrong and reiterated alfertion of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, in his Chronology of ancient king- 
doms, that Bacchus was the Egyptian Scfoftris, 
to be well founded, the matter is at once deci- 
ded; for, the more diftinguilhed title by which 
that conqueror was denominated in tlie Egyp- 
tian records, rmd on the obelifks which Ma- 
netho faw, was Rameses or Ramestes. 

The whole relation of Diodorus, as well 
as the relations of moft of the ancient clalhcal 
writers, only tend to throw over the early 
hillory of India the veil of inextricable con- 
fufion. The readieft way of Iblving the enig- 
ma is to fuppofe, that, what tlie Indians re- 
lated of their great hero and god Ram, the 
Greeks applied in their ufual way to their equal- 
ly-venerated warriorand divinity. In fact, if wc 
examine with attention the peculiar religious 
ceremonies obferved by this wonderful cafi', 
wc fliall find them, like all thole before recapi- 
tulated, firangely tinctured with Egyptian man- 
ners; and, if the difficulty is not allowed to be 
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folvecl by the plan I have above Iketchcd out, 
we muft wait for the full folution of the quef- 
tion from our indefatigable countrymen, who 
are fo laudably bulled in exploring the monu- 
ments of antiquity in Afia. 

It is an invariable rule with the brahmins 
to perform their devotions three times every 
day j at fun-rife, at noon, and at fun-fet. 
This is a practice fo entirely confonant with 
what Plutarch relates concerning the Egyptian 
priefls, that I muft be excufed for once more 
adverting to his Ifis and Ofiris, cfpecially as 
tliat writer adds fome curious particulars rela- 
tive to this triple adoration of the fun, or ra- 
ther, as I conceive, of the deity, who, our own 
Scriptures inform us, pofuit tabernaculum 
cjus in foie. The Egyptians then refcmbled 
the brahmins, not only in offering facrifice 
and burning incenfe to the fun three times 
in the day, but, in thofe facrificcs, they made 
ufe of fuch things as fuited beft with the na- 
ture of a w'orlliip involved in rayftery, with 
their fpeculations in phyfics, and with their 
notions of health and perfonal purification. 
Thus in the morning they threw into the fa- 
cred vafe of incenfe a quantity of resin, 
whofe fubtle and penetrative vapour at once 
rarefied and refined the air, enveloped with 

the 
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the fogs of the part night, and cheared the 
fpirits funk down under oppreffion and lan- 
guor from the fame caiife. At noon, lie tells 
us, they burned mvrrh for incenfc, in order 
to difTipatc the grols exhalations drawn up 
from the humid foil of Egypt by the intenfc 
lieat of a vertical fun. Myrrh, he adds, is in 
the ancient Egyptian dialccl; called bal, 
which means the dijjipatrji cf melanchohy and 
that burning myrrh, according to phyficians, 
is the means of difperfing noxious vapours, 
and often even of curing pcllilcntial difeafes, 
occafioncd by them, as was evidenced at Athene 
in the plague. The incenfe olfered at tlie 
cvening-facrilicc is com]>ofed of no Icfs than 
fixtecn different ingredients ; not, lays this 
writer, bccaufe the number of tliofe ingre- 
dients forms the fqiuv c of a fquare^ and is the 
only number, which, having all its fidcs 
equal the one to the other, makes its perime- 
ter equal to its area ; but on account of the 
rich aromatic nature of thole ingredients. 
The evcnintr-incenfe formed of this mixture, 
the natives thenifelvcs call icuphi. Now refi- 
iious gums, aromatic woods, and conlccratcd 
grades of various kinds, are the ulual obla- 
tions in the Indian temples. Our heft myrrh 
is known to come from the Ball Indies, 
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and aloes is the favorite perfume of the inhar- 
bitants, but the richer and more cxtenfive 
country of India producing a greater quantity 
of valuable drugs than Egypt, the altars of 
their gods are confequently covered with more 
abundant variety of precious offerings of this 
kind. It (hall be our bufinefs to enumerate 
a few of them j and, in the firft place, let us 
treat of the vegetable produfVlons offered up 
in facrifice, and the occafion of their being 
devoted to the deity. 

Among the different forts of confecrated 
grafles, fruits, and flowers, offered on the al- 
tars of India, may be numbered, the grafles 
called c USA and hkrbe by the brahmins, both 
highly venerated for virtues which their facred 
books deferibe;* the fruit of the mango, 
grains of gengely, the root and leaves of beetel, 
Indian fpikenard, flowers of faffron, the herb 
bilva, renowned in Hindoo fables, and grains 
of all kinds, but particularly of rice in great 
abundance. Thele vegetable productions 
form a fpecies of oblation the mofl: ancient 
and pure of all others. To offer to the deity 
the firft-fruits of the tender herbage, fpringing 
up in the vernal feafon, and of the different 
kinds of grain and fruits matured by a warm 
I fun> 

* See a preceding qaetaoon from the Sacontala, p. ^&7. 
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fun, was the pradice of mankind in the infan- 
cy of the world. The earlieft inftance of thefe 
oblations on record is that of Cain, the eldeft 
Ion of the firft great hulbandman, who, 
doiibtlefs, following paternal precedent, 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering to 
the Lordy and of Abel, who alfo, to the facred 
altar of God, brought of the fir ft. lings of his 
flock. The Jews, whofe religious cuftoms are, 
in many refpefts, fimilar to the Hindoos, in 
every age and period of their empire, inviolably 
confecrated to heaven the firlb-lruits of their 
oily their wine, and their ucheaty and, by the 
divine inftitution, even lohatfoever opened the 
•womby •whether of man or beajly 10 as facred to the 
Lord.* Such was the origin of oblations; 
they were the tribute of the human mind, 
over-flowing with a(fc(Id:ion and gratitude to 
the all-bounteous Father. 

There was, according to Porphyry, -j- a 
very curious and ancient fcftival, annually 
celebrated at Athens to the honour of the 
SUN and hours, which, in the fimplicity of 
the offerings, remarkably refembled the prac- 
tice of the firft ages. During that fcftival, 
confecrated grafs was carried about, in which 
thekernelsof olives were wrapt up together w'ith 

figs, 

♦ See Numbers xviii. 12, c: feq* 
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figs, all kinds of pulfe, oaken leaves, with a- 
corns, and cakes compofed of the meal of 
wheat an<l barley, heaped up in a pyramidal 
form, allufive to the fun-beams that ripened 
the grain, as well as to the fire in wliich they 
were finally confumed. The fcftival was 
called ©a^yijXioi/, from a general word, 

fays archbifliop Potter on this feftival, for all 
the fruits of the earth.* The Indians, whole 
fyftem of theology, in many relpc^ls, retains 
its primitive feature, although, in others, it 
has been deeply adulterated, have a variety of 
feftivals facred to Surya and his mythological 
progeny. There is one in particular, alluded 
to before, called Surya Pooja, or worfliip of 
the fun, which falls on the feventh day of the 
new moon in January, and, on which day, 
offerings of peculiar confecrated flowers are 
made to that deity.-f* On the firfl: Thurfday 
in the month of Auguft, falls the Pooja, or 
worfliip of Lachfini, the goddefs of abundance 
or Ceres of Ilindoftan, whofe altars are then 
decorated with oblations of paodv, the name 
given to rice in the hulk.:{; She has another 

grand 

• The reader may confult Potter’* Archaeologia Greca, voU i. 

F. 400. 

f Holwell’s Account of the Indian FcAivab, part ii. p. 134. 
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grand feltival on getting in the harvcft, when 
fhe is univerl'ally adored with many folemii 
rites. Thefe feftivals I conlider as of the 
mod: ancient date of any exiding in India, 
fincc the firfl: is a plain relic of the olded: 
known fuperftition, and tlie others, probably, 
fiouriflied ever fmce nature was bountiful 
and man was grateful. The Grecian feftivals 
to the Sun and Ceres were probably inftituted 
from them ; and, hereafter, clofcr compari- 
fon and inveftigation may, perhaps, fliew us, 
not only the Surya and Lachfmi, but many 
other Indian feftivals flourifliing in Greece. 

By degrees, the Indians, and mankind in 
general, advanced in the number and value of 
their oblation^ Fiom grades, fruits, flowers, 
and grain, they proceeded to offer up rich aro- 
matics; and, having expciicnccd ilie j)urlfy- 
ing and healing virtues of many codly drugs, 
they burnt myrrh, aloes, benzoine, c.unpliire, 
and fandal-vvood, in the cvcr-flamir.g vafe of 
facrifice. 

From thefe a^u^xrxy according to Porphy- 
ry, tlic cenfer, or pan, in which tlie Creeks 
burned incenfe, came to be called 
and to perform facrificc was called while 
the facrifices themfclvcs were denominated 
6v<rMi» Hence the Latin word thus, fiankin- 

cenfe. 
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cenfe, or, as it is fometimes ufed, incenfe iit 
general. There can be little doubt that the 
Indians, in burning thefe woods, were aflu- 
atcd by the fame motives which guided the 
Egyptian priefts j viz. to admlnifter to health 
as well as religion, fince the numerous ablu- 
tions and purification of the Hindoos demon- 
ftrate that, like thofe priefts, they thought 
the prefervation of health a branch of religious 
duty. 

But, to proceed in defci ibing the progrefs 
of faciificial rites, at Icaft fo far as India is 
concerned. They fobn contrived to extradV 
from thefe precious woods a rich eflTcntial 
oil, with the pureft portion which they 
proceeded to anoint the idols they adored. 
Oil of gcngcly, oil of cocoa-nut, oil of fandal- 
wood, and other expenfive oils, during the 
continuance of the Pooja, or public worfhip, 
with their rich ftreams, perpetually bathe the 
fhining countenance of the Indian deity, and 
, the ftench, arifing from a hundred burning 
lamps, is, for a moment, vanquilhed by 
the more powerful effluvia of the moft exqui- 
fite odours. I have before had occafion to 
mention the very high antiquity of this cuf- 
tom in the Oriental world, reaching up even 
to the time of the patriarch Jacob, who poured 

oil 
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0/7 upon the ft one which he had fet up for a pillar^ 
calling that pillar Beth-el, the houle, or 
flirine, of God. From this conduft of the 
pious patriarch, I contended, came the pagan 
practice of confecrating certain facred flones 
called anointing them with odorife- 

rous oils, and venerating them as divine ora- 
cles, oracles into which the deity had deigned 
to defeend, drawn down by the energy of 
prayer and the force of magical incantations. 

The ardor of the devout brahmin flops not 
here. Inured from his youth to rigid tempe- 
rance, and unconfeious to the guilty banquet 
of blood, he beholds with horror the flefli of 
flaughtered animals : he is principally cherilhed 
by the nutritious milk of the benevolent animal, 
whom he confiders as the emblem of the deity j 
and he feeds upon the pure honey elaborated 
by the induftrioqs bee. His grateful heart, 
therefore, returns a tithe to heaven, and 
ample libations of milk and honey lave the 
fanCtiiary of his god. When that milk be- 
comes butter, a portion is fet apart for the 
deity, but clarified, left, during the procels, 
any impurities fhould have been blended with 
it. With this clarified butter, or ghee, as 
the Indians term it, upon grand feftivities, 
the holy flame of the altar is fed, and nume- 
rous 
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rous lamps, kindled around, blaze forth with 
purer fplcndor and more vigorous energy. 
The two following paffages in the Sacontala, 
quoted, I believe, before, will evince at once 
the ufe and the antiquity of the ufc of this 
ingredient in the Indian facrilices. “ My 
fweet child, there has been a happy omen : 
the young brahmin who officiated in our 
morning facrificc, though his fight was impe* 
ded by clouds of fmoke, dropped the clarihed 
butter into the very centre of the adorable 
flame.” “ My beft beloved, come and walk 
with me round the ficrificial fire. May thele 
fires preferve thee ! fires, which fpring to 
their appointed fiations on the holy hearth, 
and confume the confccrated wood, while the 
frefh blades of myftcrious cufa-grafs he fcat- 
tered around them ! facramental fires, which 
deftroy fin with the rifing fumes of clarified 
butter !” P. 47. 

It has already been obferved, that, one indif- 
penfable ceremony in the Indian Pooja is the 
ringing of a fmall bell by the officiating brah- 
min. We have alfo feeii, that the ivomen of 
the idolt or dancing girls of the pagoda, have 
little golden bells faftened to their feet, the 
foft harmonious tinkling of which vibrates 

in 
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in unilbn with the exquifite melody of their 
voices. 

The BELL, ill faff, fecms to have been a 
facrcd ntenfil of very ancient ufe in Afia. 
Golden bells formed a part of the ornaments 
of the pontifical iol)e of the Jewilh high- 
pricfl, with which he inverted himfelf upon 
thofc grand and peculiar fertivals, when he 
entered into the fanctuary. That robe was 
very magnificent, it was ordained to be of 
fky-blue, and the bonier of it, at the bottom, 
was adorned witli jiomegranates and gold 
bells intermixed equally, ami at etiual -lif- 
tances. The ufc and intent of thefe bells are 
evident, from the jiaflagc immediately follow- 
ing. And it jl.HiU be upon Aaron to miniliery 
and his found f:all be heard icden he gocth in unto 
the holy place before the hord^ u,id ’i^.Len he 
cometbout, that he die not. ICzeki.-!, xxvni. 23. 
He was never to make his apj.e.iiam ■■ '\ forc 
the rtieclilnah of glory without ins ri' . -or- 
namented tunic, and he was Ibrh. Idcn < Vvcar 
it except when engaged in ti\c m , fol :i rites 
of his minirtry. 'I’hc found o le ’ lerous 
bells, that covered the hem c hi .rmi ot, 
gave notice to tire aliembi-d mcoj tliat the 
mort awful C'.remony of tiii.r ' iigioa had 
commenced. VVJkii airayca in tins garb, ne 
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bore into the fan6luary the veflel of incenfe. 
It was the fignal to proftrate themfelvcs before 
the Deity, and to commence thofe fervent 
ejaculations which were to afeend with the 
rich column of that incenfe to the throne of 
heaven. 

Calmct has a curious article upon this 
fubjedl of facred bells.* He tells us that 
the ancient kings of Perfia, who, in fadl, 
united in their own perfons the regal and 
facerdotal office, were accurtomed to liave the 
fringes of their robes adorned with pomegra- 
nates and golden bells : that the Arabian 
courtifans, like the Indian women, have lit- 
tle golden bells faflened round their legs, 
neck, and elbows, to the found of which they 
dance before the king ; and that the Arabian 
prinedfes wear golden rings on their fingers, 
to which little bells are fufpended, as well as in 
the flowing trefl'cs of their hair, that their 
fuperior rank may be known, and they 
themfelves, in palling, receive the homage due 
to their exalted Itation. 

To return from this digreflion to the foun- 
ding of facred boils in the fervice of the Indian 
deities, I am of opinion, that there is another 
reafon for the invariable ufe of them in the 

ceremonials 
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ceremonials of the pagoda. It is connetSled 
with their notions of evil daemons, who are 
fuppofed to moleft the devotee in his religious 
excrcifes, by alfuming frightful forms in order 
to infpire terror into his loul, and detach his 
thoughts from the ftcady contemplation of 
the benignant numen. “ Oh king, exclaim 
the terrified brahmins in the Sacontala, while 
we arc beginning our evening facrifice, the fi- 
gures of blood-ihirdy d;emons, embrowned 
by clouds, collected at the de|)artiirc of day, 
glide over the facred hearth, and fpread con- 
flernation around.” P. 205. 

Tb.e vibration of the facred bell, however, 
was ever heard with horror by the malign 
daemons, who fled at the found, while the air, 
being put in motion by it, became purified of 
the infection which their prelencc imparted. 
From Afia, it is probable, tliat the bell, with 
a thoufand concomitant fupci diti nis, was im- 
ported into Europe, and mingled with the rites 
of a purer religion. Every bo iy knows its im- 
portance in the Roman Catholic woilhi]) ; the 
ceremony of anath.niatizing with bell, book, 
and burning taper and the thrilling found 
of the dreadful pci/Jing bell, which not only 
warns the devout Chriftian to pray for the 
departing foul of his brother, and to prepare 
M m m tp 
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to meet his own doom, but drives away, fakl 
the good Catholics of old time, tliofe evil fpi- 
rits tliat hover round the bed of the dying 
man, eager to feize their prey, or, at leaft, 
to nioleft and terrify the foul in its paffageinto 
eternal reft. Hence, poflibly, the great price 
paid for tolling the great bell, whofe awful 
and portentous voice filled thole perturbed 
fpirits with incrcafcd aftonifiiment and direr 
difmay, driving them far beyond the parifli 
bounds into diftant charnel vaults and other 
dreary fubterraneous cavities. This detefta- 
tion of the found of bells, fo natural to wick- 
ed daemons that infcll: the atmofjdicrc, is 
pointedly deferibed in the Golden Legend, by 
W. de Worde. It is faid, the evill fpirytes 
that ben in the regyon of th’ayre doubte 
moche when they here the belles rongen : and 
this is the caufe why the belles ben rongen 
whan it thondreih, and whan grete tempefte 
and outrages of wether happen, to the endc 
that the Icinds and vvycked fpirytes fiiold be 
ahafued, and flee, and ccafe of t’’e movyng of 
the tempefie.”* 

Mr. Forbes, of Stanmore-Hill, in his ele- 
gant mufeum of Indian rarities, numbers two 
of the bells that have been ufed in devotion 

by 
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by the brahmins. They are great curlofitles, 
and one of them in particular appears to be of 
very high antiquity, in form very nuicli re- 
il-mbling the cup of t!ic lotos, and tl)e tune 
of it is uncommonly foft a’ul melodious. I 
could not avoid being deeply aflecfed with the 
found of an indrunicnt which had been a6lu- 
rdly crijployrd to kindle the flame of tliat fu- 
pciifition, vvliich I liave attempted fb exten- 
fjv'-iy to untold. ATy tranfjxatod thoughtf 
travelled back to tlve remote period when the 
brahmin religion blazed forth in all its fplcn- 
dour in the caverns of Elc])hanta : I was, for 
a moment, entranced, and caught the ardor of 
cntliufiafni. A tribe of venerable priefts, ar- 
laycd in flowing ftolcs, and decorated with 
liigii tiaras, feemed affemldcd aixnind me, the 
myffic fong of initiation vibrated in my car, 

I breathed an air fragrant with the riclicft 
perfumes, and contem})l.ated the deity in the 
fire that fyinbolizcd him. 

With rcfpcct to the conch, or shell,' 
blown during the Pooja by the brahmins, I 
have not obtained the func advantage of per- 
fonally examining it, as I was able to procure 
in the cafe of the facred bell, and can only af- 
fert, on the authority of a gentleman pro- 
foundly verfed in the Hindoo mythology, that 
M m m a this 
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this venerated ihell has, or ought to havev 
nine valves or foldings, in memorial of Veelh- 
nu’s nine part incarnations. The facred in- 
ftruments of antiquity have nearly all of them 
a mythological allulion. The cymbals, whofe 
cxquihte notes refoundcd during the celebration 
of the rites of the Grecian Rhea, were allegori- 
cal of the harmony that pervades univerfal na- 
ture, that nature of which fhe herfelf was the 
perfonification. The (iftra of Ills in Egypt, with 
their three crofs bars of gold, filver, or brafs, 
denoted the three elements of nature, to a race 
who confidered water only as the aerial ele- 
ment condenfcd. Tlie violent agitation and 
rattling noife of thefe bars, when the liftra 
were Ihaken at her feftival, pointed out the 
concuflion of the primitive atoms, and the 
elementary conflict that prevailed at the birth 
of nature. The conch of India, indicative of 
the nine incarnations of Veelhnu, naturally 
brings to our recollefiion the teftudo, or tor- 
toifefliell, of which Mercury formed his fa- 
mous lyre, whofe three firings had a mytholo- 
gical allufion to the three feafons that compo- 
fed the Egyptian year, and were made of the 
finews of Typhon, the evil genius, to fhew 
that out of difcord true harmony aril^. This 
flieli is always blown by the brahmins in the 

famo 
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fame manner as the wind-inftruments of the 
Jews, the Jkapbar, or trumpet, and the juhal^ 
or ram’s horn, during their religious ceremo- 
nies, were blown by the pricfts alone. When 
the walls of Jericho were miraculoufly over- 
thrown, fcven priefti blowing feven trumpets of 
rams horns were commanded to make the cir- 
cuit of that devoted city, at the terrific blaft 
of which, on the fevcnth day, thofe walls werp 
levelled with the daft.* Thefc facrcd inftru- 
ments were fuppofed to be defiled by the 
breath of the vulgar Hindoo and the unpuri- 
fied Hebrew. The awful clangor announced 
the deity’s defeent to his throne upon the 
flaming altar ; the ear of devotion was pene- 
trated by the found ; and the eye of eeftafy was 
riveted to the blaze. Even on the illumined 
fummit of Sinai, when the true God defeended 
in all the majefty of his glory to promulge the 
law, the voice of the trumpet founded longy and 
waxed louder and louder: and, we are tardier 
told, that, at the dreadful day of final judge- 
ment for that law infringed, the Lord himfelf 
Jhall defend from heaven with a Jhout, with the 
'Doice of the archangel, and with the TRUMP OF 
God."J" 

M m m 3 It 
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It is not, however, only the conch -fliell 
that is venerated by the brahmins ; there is 
a certain tlone of high inyOical virtue, and, 
for the fame reafon, conl’ccraicd to Vertinu, 
called falogram, in which tlie liiudoos ima- 
gine they difeover nine diti'erent Hiadcs, em- 
blematical of his nine incarnations. It is 
found in the river of Cafi, a hranc'i of the 
Ganges, is very heavy, oval or circular in its 
form, and In colour it is fometimes black 
and fometimes violet. Only a fmail cavity 
ipppears on the outfidc, but witliin it is hollow, 
and almoft concave, being furnillicd in the 
interior coats above and below with fpiral 
lines, which terminate in a point towards the 
centre. The fuperlliiious brahmins fay, that 
they are formed by a fmall worm, wdiich, 
working its way in the Hone, prepares in its 
bofom a habllativ)n for Vcelhnu. Some of 
them find in thclc fpiral lines the figure of his 
chacra. 

Thefe ftoncs are very rare and coftly : when 
they arc quite black, and icprelent the gra- 
cious transformations of Veefnnu, efpecially 
under that of Crccihna, a Sanfereet name 
fignifying b/ack^ they arc ineftimablc, but 
when they aic tinged with violet, and repre- 
fent his angi y incarnations, as under the form 

of 
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of a man-lion, or the Rama-avatars, they 
are of Icfs value ; indeed, if M. Sonncrat may 
be credited, in that cafe, no common follower 
of the god dares to k«cj) them in his houfe : 
the Samallis alone, whofc rigid j)cnanccs have 
more fublimcd their piety, are bold enough to 
carry them, and to pay them tlicir daily ho- 
mage. 

d'hc Salagram is pionlly preferved in the 
temples ot the Vcc!h:inv.res, and is to tlieni 
wii ii the Ihngam to the Seevites. Tlie ce- 
renioifie-s performed to rhefe Ifoncs arc nearly 
fimilar: they arc equally borne about, as 
fomev. hat lupcrlatively precious, in the purelt 
white linen: they arc wafiieal every morning, 
anointed with oils, perfuned, and folcmnly 
placed on the altar tluimg divine worlhip, 
and liappy are thole favoured devotees who 
can quaff tiie finctiiicd water in wliich either 
has been batheal. 

Let us return to the confideration of the o- 
thcr fuperffition practiicd (luring the continu- 
ance of the Pooja. c have deferibed the ge- 
neral appearance of the pagoda, on the firlt en- 
trance, as that of a gloomy and polluted dun- 
geon. The Pooja, however, nO fboncr com- 
mences, than the (hades of darknefs are 
turned to meridian fplcndor, from the iiume- 
M m m 4 rous 
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rous lamps offered in devotion, blazing with 
confcrrntcd butter, and a thoufand rich per- 
fume , mingling their \'ari -us odours in 
the air, annihilate the diigufting fmell of 
f . o ik and greafe. Meavwhde, to the found 
cf i;;e hv)ly bell and the blown conch, fuc- 
ceed tlie noife of cymbah: and tabors, beaten 
by the Bayadere';, or dancing-g'rls, in the 
court of the pagoda, to the found of their cx- 
quifitely-meiodious voices, and in perfect uni- 
fon with the little golden bells tluit ornament 
their feet, and vibra' • as tiiey move. 

1 have before dcl'ciibcd* the education, ha- 
tits, and accomplilhments, of the Bayaderes j 
I have hkewife intimated th. marked refem- 
blance cxifting between their unhappy praiiti- 
ces and thofe of the proftitutes that thronged 
the porches of the Dea Syria, or Babylonian 
Venus. To trace this cuftom to its fourcc, 
it is ncceffary tliat we fhould again revert to 
the rites of that goddefs ; and, that we deeper 
inveftigate her myfteries, which equally out- 
raged decency and order, and which, uniting 
to, or rather congenial with, the bafe 
Hammonian idolatries, firft contaminated the 
purer patriarchal theology prevalent in A- 
fia. 

One 
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One of the moft curious and valuable tra<51;8 
of a theological kind that have come down 
to us from the ancients, is the famous treatife 
of Lucian de Dea Syria. The genius of that 
writer could alilime any form, and if, in 
fome inftanccs, he was the htinterer of the pa- 
gan religion, he was, in others, the grave 
torian of its moft ancient and venerable rites. 
In the treatife alluded to, there appears fo diffe- 
rent a fplrit from that w'hich animates his comic 
poetical dlays, there are luch evident marks 
of credulous fupcrftion, as to have induced 
fome modern writei s of credit to fuppofe him 
not to have been the author of it, a matter, how- 
ever, which is too well attefted to admit of a 
ferious doubt. That treatife is more peculiarly 
valuable, becaufe it contains an accurate detail 
of the fuperftitious rites celebrated in the moft 
ancient periods, and in the moft renowned pa- 
gan temple of the world ; I mean thole 
of Aflyria, and the Venus Urania juft men- 
tioned. To the fliort account given from He- 
rodotus, in a former page, of the impure myftc- 
ries of the worlhipof this Uranian Venus, in 
regard to their public proftitution, I might 
have added, that, pojjiblyt in Syria, was to be 
found the genuine origin both of the Indian 
jmd Egyptian phallic worlhip j for, according 

to 
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to this author, at the very entrance of this 
moft ancient fiirine, on each fide of the portal, 
were confpicuoufly placed two enormous 
Ifone pillars, the ufual fymbols of that wor- 
fliij), on which an infeription informed the 
woilhippers, that Uaf'chus, the Indian Rama, 
who was the Ton ot Cufli, had confecrated 
thofe phallic jnllars to Jnno; that is, I fup- 
pole, to Juno, ur.dcr the uCeful and impor- 
tant character of Lucin.i, in which flie pre- 
lided over child-birth. The jjart of this tract 
to which I wilh, at prcleni, to call the 
reader’s attention, is that in vviiich Liicirm ac- 
quaints us that the moil lulcnin fcait ob- 
ferved by the ancient byiians was cclcl)iated 
at the vernal equinox, and it was denominated 
THE FicAsr OF FIRE. It was holdcii at Hicra- 
polis, or the jhcred city, and thither, not only 
the inhabitants of Syria, but thole of all the 
adjoining empires, Arabia, Phcenicia, and 
Babylon, in crouds reforted, bearing with 
them the idols woifaippcd in their rcfjiec- 
tive countries, probably in token of liibordi- 
nation and refpecl to the fuperior deity. At 
this feftivity, every Bacchanalian extravagance 
was publicly allowed and encouraged j whole 
hecatombs of various animals were facrificed, 
wliilc tlie moft precious gums and the moft 

fragrant 
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fragrant woods fed, day and night, the vaft 
column of flame that continually afcended 
from the altar. 

Every extreme of licentious mirth was 
then publicly allowed of, and even encouraged. 
The priefts of the lafcivious godilefs, whom, 
underrtood in a mythological point of view, 
I cannot but confider as a perionii'ication of 
Nature wantoning in her loverK'lt prime, and 
arrayed in the beauty of the blooming fpring, 
were tranfported with a divine iui y, and ibmc 
of them mutually tcourged and wounded each 
other : others loudly i;nt)te the lacred inflru- 
ments of mufic, and chanted forth jtrophetic 
hymns, accordant vvitli tlicir fonorous melo- 
dy : but, \vhat is rca.Kukably lingular at a 
feftival that phiinlv alhid^cl to nature and the 
renovation ot her j)owers, loinc of thole un- 
manly pi leds, it Lucian may he credited, in- 
decently arrayed thcmlclvcs in female attire, 
fubmitted to the degnidation of the emalcula- 
ting knife, ami laerinced to tlieir protecirefs, 
not the fyrnbohcai, luit tiie real, phallus.* 
This practice tan only be accounted for, ci- 
ther by tb.at ancient maxim of fuperiiition, 
that whatloever is rttoll facredly precious to 
mankind lliould be confccrated to the gods, 

and 
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and that we pleafe him befl: when we make 
the moft coflly facrifice ; by fuppofing that, 
in the perpetration of an adt lb abhorrent 
from nature, they intended to give public 
proof of avow of perpetual virginity; or on 
account of a particular mythological reafon 
which fhall immediately be explained. 

Thole mythologifts who confider the Syrian 
goudefs to be a pcrfonification of the earth, 
as Cybele in Greece doubtlefs was, rather than 
of nature, infill that her eunuch-priells allude 
to the barren Hate of that earth without culti- 
vation. When confidcred in this point of view, 
they reprefent the noife of her beaten cym- 
bals, which denote the globe, as allufive to the 
uproar which the warring winds, waters, and 
fubterraneous fires, confined in its cavities, 
occafion, and which, convulfing its internal 
regions, produce earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions ; and the rattling of her brazen 
fillra they underlland as figurative of the 
clalhing of the various implements ufed in 
hulbandry, v» hich were compofed of brafs be- 
fore iron was invented. It is indeed a prin- 
cipal objedl with Lucian in this treatife to de- 
monllrate that the Rhea of Greece was the 
Dca Syria ot the Babylonians ; and he is 
doubtlefs right, fince the very lame fpecies 

of 
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of worfhip and the ufe of the very fome Iit- 
inftruments have immemorially prevailed in 
India. His hypothelis, if admitted, only ex- 
hibits ftill more glaring proof how univerlally 
throughout tlie pagan world a lyrtem of grofs 
phyfics prevailed, and the earth was adored 

inftead of the Creator. 

1 am Hill, however, inclined to the opinion 

of other mythologifts who confider this cele- 
brated deity in the moft extenfive view of her 
charafter, as tmiverfal nature herfelf, which, 
includes not only the earth, but the whole 
circle of being; and though, when under- 
ftood in this point of view, the mutilation of 
her priefts may appear fomewlrit fingular, 
there was another cuftom practifed in her 
temple very confonant to this character, the 
conlideration of which brings us back to the, 
dancing girls of India, who, we obferved, 
are public proflitutes, and arc denominated 
•women of the idol. This cuftom, recorded with 
expreflions of juft indignation by Herodotus,* 
was, that all female votaries of this deity, once 
at leaft in their lives, fliould proftitute them- 
Iclves to fome ftrangcr in the polluted porches 
of this temple. It had, fays that hiftorian, 
for this infamous purpofc, a long range of 
galleries open on every fide, that the palling 

ftrangcr 
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ftrarigc'f* might more freely view the aflemblcd 
fair, thus devoutly frail, and make his choice 
with unreftrained freedom. For the objedt 
of his choice he did not, like the proud ful- 
tan, throw the handkerchief of love, but a 
piece of filver coin, into her lap, which the 
fevere laws of the country forbade her to re- 
fufe, as well as his embrace, however difguft- 
ing might be her lover. The wages of ini- 
quity, thus menially obtained, were account- 
ed holy^ and were devoted to incrcafe the trca- 
fures of this temple. Every female in that 
diftri6t without exception, the noble as well 
as ignoble, the princefs and the pcafant’s wife, 
were alike obliged to go through this indifpen- 
fable ceremony of initiation into the myfteries 
of Mylitta, with this difference only, that 
Women of diftinguilljcd rank, with a nume- 
rous train of fervants attending at fome little 
diftance, no doubt with the politic intention 
to overawe any intruder of mean parentage 
from approaching the fnrine of princely 
beauty, took their ftation in covered chariots 
at the gate. Such were the rites of tiie Syrian 
goddefs } and the reader, by comparing the 
account with that of the Bayaderes in a pre- 
ceding page, will find that the devotees of In- 
dia are by no means behind thofe of Syria in 

the 
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the duty of facrificing at the flirine of nature, 
cither at the vernal or autumnal equinox. 

Cybele then, the mother of the gods, that 
is, the fruitful parent of all the pagan theolo- 
gy, if Lucian may be cred.ited, is no other 
than the D^a Syria. Siic is faul to have in- 
vented the tympanum, or fmall drum, which 
flic conftantly carries in her hands, and Varro 
has told us, that, by that tympanum, the 
globe of the cartli is defignated, of which flie 
was thought to be tlic animating principle. 
If that aflertion be true, \vc cannot wonder at 
the conflant ufe of it in the devotion of India, 
and it is a ftrong additional proof from what 
central country that devotion originally came, 
as well astowliom it has immediate reference; 
whether flic be, in facf, the Indian Lachfmi, 
the goddefs of abundance, or Uhavani, the 
fofter deity who prcfules over love and genera- 
tion. In the frantic dance b^i’ore her altars, 
pipes, or flutes, alio, and tabors, i ormed a part 
of the facred concert. In re;- ml to the fiili of 
thele inftrunicnts, 1 have only to remarh, that;,- 
in moil of the engravings of Veellinn, in the 
form of Crceflina, that god is ic;’icfcnted 
playing to the enamoured Gopias, or milk- 
maids of Mathura, on this melodious paftoral 
inftrument, a proof of the great antiquity of 

its 
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its ule in India, and its invention is attributed 
to Hanumat, the Hindoo Pan, a famous ge- 
neral of the great Rama, who ‘conquered the 
world with an army of fatyrs< Now Hanu- 
mat was the fon of Pavan, the Indian god of 
the winds,* and feems to have been well cal- 
culated, from this mythological birth, to be- 
come the inventor of mufical modes and paf- 
toral airs. The fimilarity of Ibund between 
the names Pavan and Pan might incline us to 
believe they both mean the fame deity, that 
deity, qui primus (Pan) Calamos conjungere 
plures inftituit. A figure of the viNA,or Indian 
guitar, engraved in the Afiatic Refearches, 
with fome remarks upon its antiquity which 
accompany that engraving, demonftratc how 
early and affiduoufly the ancient Indians 
cultivated muflc : indeed, at the ancient period 
in which the Vedas were written, they muft 
have had conflderable (kill in that fcience; 
for, like many parts of the Jewifli feriptures, 
they arc written in a kind of metre, as if 
meant to be fung, and accompanied with in- 
Rrumentsj and, when properly read, I un- 
derhand, they are chanted after the fame 
manner as the Jewifh feriptures in the fyna- 
gogues are chanted to this day. With ref* 
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|>e6t to the tabor> the immemorial uie of thif 
inftrument in India is proved by the circum- 
(lance of two of the manfions of the moon, in 
the Lunar Zodiac, being defignatcd with this 
aftcrifm, and very properly ufed they are to 
mark the nightly flages of that planetary 
deity, in whole feftivals of the Neo/xijwa, 
tliroughout every nation of the ancient world, 
the chearful found of the tabor gave energy 
and animation to the midnight dance. The 
facred dance itfelf, of ancient periods, muft 
now form the fubje(5l of cxtcnfive conlideroi* 
tion. 

Immoderate joy and pleafurc naturally 
fhew themfelves in the air ajid geftures of the 
perfon alFedled by fuch fcnlatioas. His eye 
gliftens, his cheek is flulhed with crimfon, 
and his feet fpontaneoufly bound in accordance 
with the increafed contraitioii and dilatation 
of his palpitating heart, V/hen religious fer- 
vour adds, its ftimulus to the excited padions, 
the tranfport is greater, in proportion to the 
fublimer nature of the object, and the 
more animating profpeCl which celeftial hope 
and infpiration unfold to the intclledual 
view. 

Superftition Hill heightens every colour, 
dazzles us with a falfe glare, and inflames the 

N n n ardour 
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ardour of zeal to mental intoxication and 
phrenzy. Of the truth of the firft alTertion in 
the common concerns of life, we meet with 
daily and ftriking proof. Of the fecond, we 
have a memorable inftance in David’s laying 
by the majefty of the monarch, and dancing 
in holy triumph and ecftafy before the ark, 
reftored, after a long abfence, to defponding 
Ifrael. Of the third, the rites of Mylitta at 
Babylon, the ravings of the furious prieftefs 
of Apollo at Delphi, and the Bacchic revels, 
are irrefragable teftimonies. Bcfides thele, 
however, there exilled in antiquity a folemn 
and meafiired dance, more particularly infti- 
tuted by the aftronomieal.priefts, which imi- 
tated the motion of the fun and planets in 
their refpeftive orbits. This dance was divi- 
ded into three parts, the ftrophe^ the antijiropbe^ 
and that which was called Jiationary^ or flow 
and fcarcely perceptible motion before the altar. 
According to an ancient autlior, antiqui deo- 
rum laudes carminibus coinprehenfas circum 
aras eorum euntes canebant : cujus primum 
ambitum quern ingredlebantur ex parte dextra 
vocabant : reverfionem autem liniftror- 
fum faftarn completo priore orbe a.vTig^o<pY,v ap- 
pellabant. Dein in confpeftu deorum fo- 
'Jiti (onjijleret c^^ntici reliqua confequeban- 

tur. 
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tur, appellantcs id Epodon.* In the ftrophe, 
they danced from the right hand to the left, 
by which motion, Plutarch is of opinion, they 
meant to indicate the apparent motion of the 
heavens, fromeafl- to weft : in theantiftrophe, 
they moved from the left to tlic right, in al- 
liifion to the motion of the planets, from weft 
to eaftj and, by the How, or ftationary, mo- 
tion before tlie altar, tlic permanent ftability 
of the eaith. It was in the laft lituation that 
the aTTuSti, or ode^ after the dance, was fung. 
I cannot, however, help being of opinion, 
that the ancients knew lomething more of the 
true fyftem of aftronomy tlian this, and that, 
by the flow ftationary, or hanily-perccptible, 
motion before the altar, tlicy lntcjid-,.d to de- 
note either the revolution of tb»c earth upon 
its axis, or elfe the jd/iiiial period j for, it is 
fcarcely pofliblc they coulil be acquainted with 
the revolution of the fun (whole motions, 

I believe, they meant principally to repre- 
fent) upon its own axis. 

From another curious treatife of Lucian, 
expreflly written upon this fubjecl of the an- 
cient dances, I have, in the preface to this 
work, mentioned his account of the circular 
N n n 2 dance, 
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dance, iifed by the Indians when they paid 
their adorations to the sun. 

The dance ailuded to is undoubtedly that 
pra^tifed on the grand annual feftival, holdcn 
in India, in honour of Veefhnu, in the form 
of Creelhna. It is called the Raas Jattra, lit- 
terally the dance of the circle^ and the follow- 
ing account of it may be found in Mr. Hol- 
wcll, on the Hindoo falls and feftivals. 
Creeflina is the Indian Apollo, and the ex- 
ploits of this deity on the hallowed plains of 
Mathura will engrofs a very large portion of 
the ancient Indian hiftory. This feaft, Mr. 
Holwell informs us, falls on the full moon 
in O6lober, and is univcrfally oblerved 
throlighout Hindoftan j but in a moft extra- 
ordinary manner at Bindoobund, in comme- 
moration of a miraculous event, which is fa- 
bled to have happened in the neighbourhood 
of that place. A number of virgins having 
^ITembled to celebrate in mirth and fport the 
defeentof Creeflina, in the height of their joy, 
the god himfelf appeared among them, and 
propofed a dance to the jocund fair. They oh- 
je^^d the want of partners with whom to 
form that dance j but Creeflma obviated the 
dbjeftion, by dividing himfelf (his rays) into as 
many portions as thefe were virgins, and thus 

every 
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every nyrtiph had a Crecflina to attend her in 
the circular dance. Mr. Holwell, the writer 
of this account, has illuftrated his narration 
by an engraving, and, whether by accident or 
defign I cannot fay, but the number of the 
virgins thus engaged is cxa6lly feveity the num- 
ber of the planets, while the radiant god him- 
felf Hands in an cafy, difengaged, attitude in 
the cetitre of the engraved table.* Thus early 
did the people of India know, and endeavour 
to reprefent, the harmonious dance of the 
planets j and, having imitated that dance, we 
cannot wonder at their attempting to imitate 
alfo, while it was performing, the imagined 
mufic of the fpheres. 

Although neither mufical inftruments nor 
dancing arc particularly ordained in the Levi- 
tical law to be employed by the Hebrews in 
religious worfliip, there can be little doubt of 
both having been very anciently in ufe among 
them. A very early inftance of it we find 
almoft immediately after their exodus from 
Egypt } for, after Mofes and the children of 
Il'rael had finifhed fuiging that fublimc fong, 
which he compofed upon the miraculous over- 
throw of Pharoah, we are told, that Miriam, 
the frophetefs, the fijier of Aaron, took a TiM- 
N n n 3 BitEL 
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BREL /» her band'y and all the women went out 
after her with timbrels and with dances.^ 
It, is impofTible to confider this band otherwife 
than as a facred chorus of dancing women, 
differing only from the Indian women, as be- 
ing ffridtly 'aiid exemplarily virtuous, with the 
prieftcfs or prophetcfs at their head, the lea- 
der of that band. Their fong, indeed, was 
truly faertd, being in honour of the Omni- 
potent Jehovah himfelf ; fince Miriam an- 
fwered themy fing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloricujjy : the horfe and his rider hath 
be thrown into the fea,\ And this perhaps 
was the firft conlecration in the world of 
the meafured ftep and the triumphant fong' 
to the true God. Too fwiftly, alas ! and 
deeply were they dilhonoured, when, forget- 
ing their true Deliverer, this infatuated pro- 
geny afterwards proftrated themfelves, in ido- 
latrous woifliip, before the golden calf, the 
fymbol of Ofiris, and began to dance and 
ling around the altar of that bafe Egyptian 
deity. In the fucceeding periods of their em- 
pire, during the national feftivities, we read 
of the hallowed dance to the found of facred 
inufic conftantly taking place. When the 
a;k was brought back from Kirjath-Jarim to 

Jerufaleai 
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jferuralem the fingers went before^ (conjun^ki 
pfailentibus, reads the iEthiopic veriion,) the 
players on injlruments followed after \ (that is, 
with fteps modulated to the mufic of thofe 
inftruments j) among them were the damfels 
playing with timbrels, Pfalm Ixviii. 25. Da- 
vid feems from his youth to have been de- 
voted to mufic, and greatly multiplied the 
muficians and fingers employed in religi- 
ous fervice. Moft of thole beautiful and pa- 
thetic compofitions, which we call the Pfalms^ 
were the prod unions of that monarch’s ge- 
nius and piety united. The titles prefixed to 
them flievv them to be addrcircd to the different 
prefidents of the bands of muficians, to be fet 
to the different inftruments of which they ref* 
peftively had the charge j and thofe bands, w« 
are told, amounted to twenty-four in num- 
ber. VVhen Solomon eroded his moft mag- 
nificent temple, the pomp and fplendour of the 
public worlhip at Jerulalcm were vaftly in- 
creafed, and the mulical cftablilhmcnts inftitu- 
ted by David were conliderably enlarged, 

1 here were, on the whole, no lefs than four- 
and-twenty thoufand Levites, who had offices 
affigned them in that fuperb temple. Four 
thoufand of thefe were appointed to the func- i 
tion of public fingers, who, aiding with their i 
N n n 4 numerous 
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numerous voices the loud jubal, or great 
Hebrew trumpet, and the folemn hasur, or 
inftrument of ten firings, contributed on 
grand occafions to fwell the pomp of the He- 
brew devotion, and raife it to a point of exal- 
tation and diftin£lion among the nations, in 
fome degree correfpondent to the fuperior 
majefly and purity of the God they adored. 
Hence, when that temple was deftroyed, and 
the Jewifh nation carried away captive to 
Babylon, originated thofe repeated taunts 
thrown out by their infulting vi6lors, Si»g us 
one of the Jongs of Zion! Pfalm cxxxvii. 3. 
The defponding fons of Judah, however, are 
beautifully deferibed in the pfalm juft cited, as 
having hung the negle£led kinnor, or harp 
of Paleftine, on the willows that grow plenti- 
fully on the banks of the Euphrates, and as 
pathetically exclaiming. How can we fing the 
Jong of yehovab in the land of fir angers f Even 
when groaning under the chains of their cap- 
tivity, they feem not to have entirely neglefled 
that fafeinating feience which David had fo: 
zealoufly promoted among them, and Solomon 
had fo confidcrably improved ; for, in the lift 
which is given by Ezra of thofe who returned 
with him from Babylon, there are numbered t%va 
hundred finging-inen and finging-women, Ezra, ii. 

65, 
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65 * The principal difference between the 
Jewifh dancing women, and thofe employed in 
the Aflyrian, Egyptian, and Indian, temples, 
confifts, as has been intimated before, in the 
immaculate and virgin purity of the former, 
and the licentious, and even libidinous, cha- 
rafter of the latter. That difference is to be 
explained by an invefligation into the nature 
and attributes of the deities refpeftively adored 
in thofe countries. The gods of the latter 
were grofs phyfical deities, nature and its va- 
rious powers perfonified. The fublimc objeft: 
of the adoration of the Hebrews was the God 

OF NATURE HIMSELF, 

The account which a recent traveller, M. 
Savary, gives of tlte prefent Almai, or dan- 
cing-girls of Egypt, is very curious, and 
highly deferving attention, becaufe in manners 
and habits they exaftly correfpond with thofe 
of India. It is in the fourteenth letter of 
his firft volume on Egypt, and I fhall trouble 
the reader with a pietty confiderablc extraft 
from it. 

“ The Almai, fays M. Savary, form 
a clafs very famous in tliis country, to be 
admitted into which it is nccdi'aiy to pof- 
fefs beauty, a fine voice, eloquence, and be 
able to compofe. and fing extempore verfes, 

adapted 
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adapted to the occafion. The Almai know all 
new fongs by rote, their memory is ftored with 
the beft funeral and love fongs, they are pre- 
fent at all feftivals, and are the chief ornament 
of banquets. They place them in a raifed or- 
cheftra, or pulpit, where they fing during the 
feaft : after which they defeend, and form dan- 
ces, which no way refemble ours. They are 
pantomimes that reprefent the common inci- 
dents of life. Love is their ufual fubjeft. The 
fupplencfs of thefc dancers bodies is inconcei- 
vable, and the flexibility of their features, 
which take impreflions charadteriftic of the 
parts they play at will, aftonifliing. The inde- 
cency, however, of their attitudes is often ex- 
ceflive j each look, each gefture, fpeaks, and in 
a manner fo forcible as not poflibly to be mif- 
underftood. They throw afide modefty with 
their veils. When they begin to dance, a 
long and very light filk robe floats on the 
ground, negligently girded by a fafli j long 
black hair perfumed, and in trelFes, clefcends 
over their flioulders j the fliift, tranfparent as 
gauze, fcarcely conceals the Ikin : as the ac- 
tion proceeds, the various forms and contours 
the body can alTume feem progreffivc} the 
found of the flute, the caftanets, the tambour 
de bafque, and cymbals, regulate, increafe, 

or 
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or flacken, their fteps. Words, adapted to 
fuch like I’cencs, inflame them more, till they 
appear intoxicated, and become frantic Bac- 
chantes. Forgetting all referve, they then 
wholly abandon thcmfelvcs to the diforder of 
their fetd'es, while an indelicate people, who 
with noilfng fliould be left to the imagination, 
redouble their apjilaufe. 

“ Thcle Alinai arc admitted into all harams; 
they teach tb.c women the new airs, recount 
amorous talcs, and recite poems, in their 
prclence, which arc intcrefling, by being pic- 
tures of their own manners. They tcaclx 
them the niytfcrics of their art, and itiftrufl 
them in lalelvions dances. I'he minds of 
thefe women arc cultivated, their converfation 
agreeable, they fpeak iheir language with pu- 
rity, and, habitually addiffing thernlclvcs to 
poetry, learn the moll winning and fonorous 
modes of cxpiefiion. Their recital is very 
graceful : wlien tliey fing, nature is their only 
guide : fome of the airs I have heard from 
them were gay, and in a liglil and lively me.t- 
furc, like fome of ours j but tlicir excellence 
is raofl l.en in the jjathctic. Wiicn they rc- 
hearfe a moal, in the manner of the ancient 
tragic ballad, by dwelling upon alLiling and 
plaintive tone":, they jjilpiie melanciioly, 

which 
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which infenfibly augments till it melts in 
tears. The very Turks, enemies as they are 
to the arts, the Turks themfelvcs, pafs whole 
nights in liftening to them. Two people ling 
together, fometimes, but, like their orcheftra, 
they are always in uni Ton : accompaniments 
in mufic are only for enlightened nations j 
who, while melody charms the ear, wifh to 
have the mind employed by a juft and inven- 
tive modulation. Nations, on the contrary, 
whofe feelings are oftener appealed to than 
their underftanding, little capable of catching 
the fleeting beauties of harmony, delight in 
thofe Ample founds wliich immediately attack 
the heart, without calling in the aid of re- 
flefVion to increafe fenfibility. 

“ The Ifraelites, to whom Egyptian man- 
ners, by long dwelling in Egypt, were be- 
come natural, alfo had their Almai. At Je- 
rufalem, as at Cairo, it feems, they gave the 
women lelfons. St. Mark relates a fait which 
proves the power of the Oriental dance over 
the heart of man. 

“ And when a convenient day was come^ that 
Herod on his birth- da)' made a fupper to his lords ^ 
high captains^ and cbicj ejiates of Galilee \ 

“ And when the daughter of the faid Herodias 
came in^ and danced^ and plcafed Hcrody and 

them 
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them that fat with bim, the king faid unto the 
damfely AJk of me •wbatfoever thou wi/ty and I 
•will gi’ue it tbee. 

“ And be fware unto her^ Whatfoever thou 
Jhalt afk of mCy I •will gboe it tbccy unto the half 
of my kingdom, 

“ And fhe %vent forth y and faid unto her mo- 
ther. What Jhall I ajk ? and jhc faid. The head of 
John the Baptijl, 

“ And f:c came in ftraighlivay •with ba/le unto 
the kingy and afkedy fayingy I •will that thou give 
me by and by the bead of John the Baptifl, 

“ And immediately the king fent an execu- 
tioner y and commanded his head to be brought \ 
and he •went and beheaded him in the prifon." 

It may, I think, be depended upon, that 
the anceftors of thefc Almai had their parts aC- 
figncd them in the ancient religious fcftivals 
of Egypt j the flutes, the tambours, and tho 
cymbals, were the very inftruments u(ed in 
the rites of Ifis. When thofe rites were im-^ 
ported into Greece, and Ceres ufurped the ho>. 
nours of Ifis, the Greeks carried the facred as 
well as the focial dance to the higheft point 
of attainable perfc<!:tion. They made ufc of 
the varied dance, not only to animate devot 
tion, but to excite valour and terrify guilt. 
The Pyrrhic dance of the Spartans was per- 
formed 
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formed by youths armed cap.a-pce,‘ who 
brandiHied aloft their fwords and darted 
their javelins to the found of martial muiic. 
It is unneceffary, in this place, to enter into 
^ any particular account of the frantic revels of 
the Bacchantes, during the dance lacred to 
their feftive deity ; v/hen his votaries of both 
fexes refigned themlelves to boundlefs licen- 
tioufnefsj when wildly tofTing about their 
thyrfi, with their hair dirtievellcd and furious 
gefticulation, they rulhed, by torch-light, 
through the ftreets, committing every fpecies 
cf mirthful extravagance, and making the ca- 
pital of Greece refound with thundering 
acclamations of Euot Bcnx^s ! The dance of 
the Eumenides, or Furies, on the ftage of 
Athens, was not lefs frantic, but imprelicd a 
different fentiment ; that of irrefillible ter- 
ror. The minds of the aftoniflicd fpetlators 
were agitated with a dreadful alternation of 
of palTion ; rage, anguifli, and difmay. The 
valiant veteran, who had a thoufand times 
braved death in the field of battle, trembled 
w’hile it was performing. A great part of the 
feared multitude ruflied with precij)itation 
from the theatre ; and outcries of horror were 
heard on every fide. The remaining audience, 
who had courage to witnefs the exhibition, 

appalled 
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appalled at the fcencs which were ailing, ima- 
gined they faw in carneft thofe terrific deities, 
the minifters of eternal juftice, armed with 
the vengeance of heaven, and commifiioned 
to purfue and punifli crimes upon earth. 

I have already, with as much delicacy as 
was confiftent with pcilpicuity, informed the 
reader that Seeva is fometimes rcprcfented by 
emblems that cxprcfs, in that mythological 
deity, the union of the two Texes, in which 
fenfe he may be called Ao^evoOtiXu^, or male and 
female ; an idea, w hich, it has before been 
obferved, is not peculiar to India, but runs 
through all the myllic writers of antiquity, 
and alludes to the productive fecundity, inhe- 
rent in the divine nature. The glaring fym- 
bols of it are too evident in every pagoda of 
this phyfical race, and the frequency of them 
imprefles flrangers with miftaken notions of 
their being a peojilc immerfed in boundlels 
profligacy of manners, which is by no means 
the cafe. In this, his genial character, Parvati, 
another term for Bhavani and Durga, is al- 
lotted him for a confort, or rather, is only 
one part of himfelf. Under thefe two forms, 
fays M. Sonnerat, he is adored by the name 
of Parachiven and Parafati. In fbme temples 
thefe two figures are feparate ; but, in others, 
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they are joined together, and compoft one 
gurc, half man and half woman. The princi- 
pal temple of Seeva, under this conibined i- 
mage, is at Tirounomaley. 

In forming thefe conceptions, and in com- 
bining thefe images, I am ready to admit that 
mythology has had confiderable influence ; yet, 
am I not without ftrong fufpicion, that the 
whole of this androgynous fyftem is founded 
upon fome miflaken tradition, fimilar to that 
occurring in the writings of fome rabbinical 
dofiors, and founded on a falfe interpretation 
of a verfe in Genefis, that God, at the begin- 
ning, created man of both fexes ; male and fe^ 
male created be them. So far diflant are the zea- 
lous adorers of Seeva, in this capacity, from 
being of a licentious character, that none of his 
votaries arc doomed to a more rigid purity than 
thefe: they have all the frozen chaftity of 
Atys, the wcll-belovcd of Cybele, with this 
difference, that they retain the ability, which 
Atys wanted, of violating the vow of perpetual 
virginity. In fail, by the force of fevere pe- 
nances and habitual abflinence, fome of them 
entirely vanquifli the ebullition of natural de- 
firej while others, by deadly ftupifying drugs, 
lock up all the fprings of genial pafllon, and are 
abforbed in holy infenfibility. The ncceffity 

for 
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for their arriving at this ftate of invincible a- 
pathy muft be evident to thofe who confider 
the danger of thcle devotees, who appear con- 
ftantly in public without the fmallcil: covering, 
and in whom the leafl: apparent deviation from 
their profefilon of entire abftraction in fpiri- 
tual objcfls would he confidcred as an unpar- 
donable crime ; a crime for which they would 
be infallibly iloned to death by tl'.e enraged 
populace. Thcfe ])eoj)le bear the dlfgulling but 
too-exprclTu’c lymbol of their god around their 
neck or faflened to their arm ; and t'lcy rub the 
forehead, brenff, and Ihouldcrs, with allies of 
cow-dung. They uCc cow-dung, I prel’ume, 
bccaufc it is th.c medium by winch the barren 
foil is rendered prolific, and tl:crefore reminds 
them of the famous Indian doctrine of cor- 
ruption and re-pioduclioa. They ul'e it burnt 
to allies, becaufe fire is another emblem of 
Seeva, as a de'lroyer, and it is lire that will 
finally retlucc to alhes “ the cloml-cajrt tow- 
ers, the gorgeous palaces, tlic lolemn temples, 
the great globe itfelf, and all which it inhe- 
rits.” It is very iemaikal)le that the AHyrian 
Venus, according to Lucian, liad allb oflPer- 
ings of dung placed upon her altars. This 
cuitom could only originate in t’lc Galli, her 
priefts^ conlidering her in the bj t of the 

O o o great 
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great produ6live principle in nature perlbni- 
fied, and connecting with that idea the max- 
im of the brahmins, that the apparent deftruc- 
tion of an obje5t is only the re-produ£lion of 
it in another form. 

Such, furveyed in its general feature, is the 
vaft, the complicated, fyftem of Indian, or ra- 
ther of Afiatic, fupcrftition. If fome parts of 
the brahmin ritual appear to have been blend- 
' ed with thole adopted by the Jews, the diffi- 
culty can only be folved by one or other of 
the following fuppofitions either, that, in the 
grand primeval theology of the venerable pa- 
triaehs, there were certain myfterious rites and 
hallowed fymbols univerfally prevalent, the 
life of which has defeended to their pofterity, 
fettled in the various regions of Afia, and re- 
tained among others by the progeny of the 
faithful Abraham ; or clfe, that the fupreme 
Deity, in condefccnfion to the weaknefs of the 
Jews, and the predilection which they had 
unhappily formed in Egypt for the religious 
habits and ritual of that country, thought 
proper to indulge his favoured race in the 
adoption of a few of the moft innocent of 
the Gentile ceremonies. The former of thefe 
fuppofitions is by far the molt agreeable to the 
hypotlicfis on which, this book proceeds, and 

is 
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IS by far the moft confonant to the jealous ho- 
nour of the God of Ifrael. After all, we muft 
own, with Calmet, that the temple of the great 
Jehovah had many decorations fimtlar to thofe 
in the lefs hallowed temples of A Ha. He was 
ferved there, fays the laft-cited author, with 
all the pomp and fplendor of an Eaftern mo- 
narch. He had his table, his perfumes, his 
throne, his bed-chauiber, his oiiicers, his 
finging-men, and his finging-women.* 

The general view jufl: exhibited of the rites 
pra£iifed in the Indian temples will prove a 
proper introdu(5lion to the peculiar ceremo- 
nies of the diflerent Poojas, which arc nu- 
merous and varied according to the charac- 
ter and attributes of the Deity adored. Son- 
nerat has given an entire but concife chap- 
ter, in which the principal of thefc ceremo- 
nies is enumerated and deferibed. As that 
author is not in the hands of every body, 
and was an eyc-witnefs to the Icencs which 
he relates, I fliall prefent my readers with it 
entire, as it Hands in the Calcutta edition of 
his voyage, without prefuming to make any 
other alteration in it than the occafional one 
of a proper name to render it more confo- 
O o o 2 nant 

* See Calmet's Critical DiiTcrtaiioni on the Hebrew Mufie, 
p 49. Quar:o, 1717. 
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nant to my own orthography, in which, 
throughout this work, I have endeavoured as 
clofely as poffible to follow Mr. Wilkins. 


Of the different Ceremonies used in 
THE Indian Poojas. 

** Under the name of Pooja,” fays M. Son- 
nerat, all the ceremonies, which the diffe- 
rent deities dally exadf, arc comprehended. 
They confifl in bathing tlie god with water 
and milk, anointing him with butter and o- 
doriferous oils, coverirg him with rich 
clothes, and loading him witli jewels, which 
they change every day, as well as the other 
ornaments, when the pagoda is opulent. 
They alfo prefent him with lamps, where 
butter is ufed inllcad of oil ; and throw to 
him flowers of a particular fort, which are 
confecrated to him feparatcly, one after ano- 
ther: the number they throw is fixed in their 
facred books. During the whole time of the 
■jceremony, the dancers move in meafured 
jflfeps before his flatue to the found of inftru- 
inents. A part of the brahmins, with chou- 
nes of white hair, or peacocks feathers, 
Itccp off the infects, while the reft are em- 
ployed 
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ployed in prefenting him the offerings ; for, thtf 
Indians never come empty-handcvl to the tem- 
ple. They bring ad libitum rice, campliirc, 
butter, flowers, and frnir. When they have 
none of thclc, the brahmins give tlicm flow- 
ers, of which they have always baflects ready; 
and, after they have received j^ayment, tliey 
offer them to tlie god in the name of the wor- 
fliippcrs. It Ivelongs to tlic bra’imins alone 
to make tlic Pcoja in particular houfes, be- 
caule the divinity mufl: be prefent, and they 
alone liave tlic right of making him delcend 
on the earth. On certain f Jlivals of tlic 
year, nil the Indians arc obliged to pci form 
this ceremony, which conflfls in making offer- 
ings and a facriflee to God. For this purpolc 
the bralnnin jueparcs a place which is purified 
with dried cow-dung, with which tlie pave- 
ment Is plaflercd and the room is fprinklcd 
with tlie urine of the fame animal. A vafe 
full of water, covered, is placed in the middle 
of the room, round which they light lamps 
filled with butter. When every thing is rea- 
dy, the bi ahmin, fitting on the ground with 
his head uncovered, recites prayers, and from 
time to time flings flowers and rice upon the 
vafe; when the invocations arc finifhed, the 
god fhould be found in the vafe. They then 

O o o 3 make 
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make him offerings in which they are intereft- 
cd j for, they prefent him with that which they 
delire the year may return to them an hun- 
dred fold, fuch as fruits, rice, and beetel, but 
no money. The brahmin afterwards makes the 
facrifice, which coniifts in burning feveral 
pieces of wood before the vafe, which he only 
has the right to throw into the fire, one after 
another, and at thofe moments which aie en- 
gaged during the prayer he recites. After this 
ceremony, the brahmin takes his leave of the 
deity with another prayer. 


OF DIBARADANE, 

The Dibaradane, or offering of fire, is alfo 
a daily ceremony in honour of the gods, and 
makes part of the Pooja. The brahmin 
who officiates holds in one hand a fmall bell, 
which he founds ; and, in the other, a copper 
lamp full of butter : he makes it pafs and re- 
pafs round the ftatue of the god he worfliips. 
During this time, the bayaderes dance and 
ling his prailcs j after wliich, the affiftants in 
contemplation, with hands joined, addrefs 
their vows to the idol, TJie brahmin then 
breaks the garland with which the idol is a-* 

dornetl, 
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domed, diftrlbutes the fragments to the peo- 
ple, and receives fro-n t'lern the ofFeringj they 
have brought to the ciiviniiy. 


OF r H E ABICHEGAM. 

The Abichcgi'.n makes a part of the Pooja : 
this ceremony confifls in jjouring milk on the 
Lingam. This liquor is afterwards kept with 
great care, and fo:nc drops arc given to dying 
people, that they may merit the delights of the 
Calaidbn, We find traces of the Abichegatn 
in the carlieft antiquity. The primitive race 
of men had a kind of facrifice called Libation, 
which was made in pouring out foine liquor, 
but cfpecially oil, in honour of the divinity. 
It was alfo ordained in the writtc’u la w. 

The Indians have prelerved this cullom, 
not only in ixl'pcct to the Lingam, but all'o in 
honour of their other deities. They aclually 
offer them li'oativans, wa.h the n with c ocoa- 
nut-oil, melted butter, oi water of the Gan- 
ges. They always rub them with oil or but- 
ter when they addrets piayeis, c^r jnelciit of- 
ferings to them} I’o tiiat ali t ieir idols are 
black, Imoakcd, plaftered, and ibded with 
a fetid greafe. 


O o o 4 
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OF SANDIVANE. 

The Sandivane is a ceremony which the 
brahmins alone make daily to the gods in ge- 
neral j and, in the morning particularly, to 
Brahma, as the author of their origin. At 
fun-rife, they go and take water out of a tank, 
with the hollow of their hand, which they 
throw fometimes before and fometimes behind 
them, and over their fliouldcr, invoking Brah- 
ma, and pronouncing his praifes j by which 
they are purified and made worthy of his fa- 
vours. They afterwards throw water to tlie 
fun, to teflify their thanks and their refpeff, 
that he has had the goodnefs to appear and 
chace away the fliades of darknefs : they then 
finifli purifying themfcives by bathing. This 
kind of worlhip was eftablilhed, in honour of 
the great Creator of all things, by the firft race 
of mortals, and the Indians have always in- 
violably adhered to it.* 


O F 

••The ancient priefts of Egypt in like manner purified 
thexnfclvcs by bathing in the morning, and plunging into the 
facred waters of the Nile. A worfhip they might have re- 
ceived from the Indians. 
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OF DARPENON. 

Tlie Darpenon is inftiruted in honour of 
the dead. The Indians, after having purified 
themiblves by bathing, fit down before a brah- 
min, who recites prayers : when the brahmin 
has finiflicd praying, he pours water with a 
fmall copper vafe called chimbou, into one of 
their hands, which they prefent to him open 
and leaning towards him ; lie then throws, on 
the fame hand, leaves of the plant herbe and 
grains of gengely, naming the perfons for 
whom he prays. Thefe prayers are made to 
Dewtahs, who arc proteftors of the dead. 


OF NAGAPOOJA, 

The term Nagapooja fignifies worfhip of 
the fnake : women are commonly charged 
with this ceremony. On certain days of the 
year, when they choofe to perform it, they go 
to the banks of thofe tanks where the Arichi 
and Margoficr grow: they place under thefe 
trees a (tone figure, reprefenting a Lingam 
between two fnakes ; they bathe themfelves, 

and. 
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and, after ablution, they wafli the Lingam, 
and burn before it fome pieces of wood parti- 
cularly affigned for this facrifice, throw flow- 
ers upon it, and alk of it riches, a numerous 
poflicrity, and a long life to their hulbands. 
It is faid in the Saftras, that when the cere- 
mony of Nagapooja is made according to the 
form prefcrlbed, what is alked is always ob- 
tained.* When they have finiflied their 
prayers, they leave the ftone on the place, ne- 
ver carrying it back to the houfe : it fervcs 
for the fame ufe to all women who find it. 
If there is neither Arichi or Margofier on the 
bank of the tank, they carry a branch of each 
of thefe trees, which they plant for the cere- 
mony on each fide of the Lingam, and make 
a canopy over it. The Indians look upon the 
Arichi as the niaie, and the Margofier as the 
female j though thefe trees are of a very diffe- 
rent fpecies from each other.”'|' 

This account of M. Sonnerat, however ac- 
curate, is by no means fufficiently comprehen- 
five. The. general Pooja is ftill more minutely 
defcribed, with all the accompanying circum- 

flances, 

• However whimfical this worfhlp may appear, we fee it 
edablidied among all the ancients ; and the moderns hare 
enlarged upon them. 

f Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 163. 
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fiances, in the Ayeen Akbery, and in the fol- 
lowing terms, which too-forcibly demon- 
flrate how abje6l a flave to fuperftition is the 
brahmin devotee. 

Since the Hindoos admit, obferves the mi- 
nifter of Akbcr, that the Almighty occafional- 
ly afl'umcs an elementary form, without defi- 
ling his holinefs, they make various idols, in 
gold and other metals, which ferve to afiifi; 
their imaginations while they offer up their 
prayers to the invifible Deity : this they call 
Pooja, and divide it into fixteen ceremonies. 
After the devotee has performed his ufual and 
indifpenfable ablutions with the Sindehya and 
Ilowm, he fits down, lool.ing towards the eajl 
or the nerth, with his legs drawn up in front. 
Then, taking in his hand a little water and 
rice, he fprinkles the id.ol, and conceives this 
acl to be a proper preface to the commence- 
ment of his adoration. Next follows the Kuljh 
Porjoy in which he worfliips the idol’s fiaggon. 
Then fuccccds the Chankh Poojay or the wor- 
fhip of the conch-fhell. Laft in order is per- 
formed the Gbunta Poejay which confifls in 
plaftering the bell with afhes of fandal-wood. 
When he has finifhed thefe Poojas, he throws 
down a little rice, and wiflies that his God 
may be manifefled. Thefe various duties are 

ail 
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.all comprized In the firft of the fixteen cere- 
monies. In the fecond he prepares and places 
:a table of metal, either gold, filver, or copper, 
as a feat or throne for the Deity. In the 
third he throws water into a vefl'el to wafli 
his foot-fteps; for, in Hindoftan it is the 
cuftom, that, when a fuperior enters the 
houle of an inferior, he waflies his feet. In 
the fourth, he fprinkles water thrice, to reprc- 
fent the idol rincing his mouth, fince it is alfo 
the culloin for an inferior to bring to a fupe- 
rior water to rincc his mouth with before 
meals. In the fifth, fandal, flowers, beetel, 
and rice, are oft'ered to the idol. In the 
iixth, the idol and his throne arc carried to 
another fpot : then the worfliipper takes in his 
right hand a white conch-fliell full of water, 
which he throws over the idol, and with his 
left hand rings the bell. In the feventh, he 
wipes the idol dry with a cloth, replaces it 
upon its throne, and adorns it with veftments 
of filk or gold fluff. In the eighth, he puts 
the zennar upon the idol. In the ninth, he 
makes the tiluk upon the idol in twelve 
places. In the tenth, he throws over the idol 
flowers or green leaves. In the eleventh, he 
l^migdtes it with perfumes. In the twelfth, 

' ]|e lights a lamp with ghee. Jn the thirteenth, 

he 
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he places before the idol trays of food, accor- 
ding to his ability, which are diftributed a- 
mongft the by-ftandcrs, as the holy relics of 
the idol’s banquet. In the fourteenth, he 
ftrctchcs hinifelf at full length with his face 
towards the ground, and tiil’pofes his body in 
fuch a manner, as that his eight member^ 
touch the ground, namely, the two knees, 
two hands, forehead, nol'e, and cheeks, and 
this they call JJ.'ajl'tang. Thcfc kinds of prof- 
tration arc alfo preformed to great men in 
Ilindoftan. In the fifteenth, he makes a cir- 
cuit around the idol fcvcral times. In the 
lixteentli, he (lands in the pofture of a Have, 
with his hands uplifted, and afks pcrniifiion 
to depart. — There arc particular prayers and 
many different ways ufed in performing thcfc 
fixteen ceremonies. Some believe, that only 
from the nintit to tlic tliirtccnth are indifpen- 
fable duties. Except a Saniafii and a Soodcr 
all other Hindoos arc bound to jrerform this 
tedious Pooja thrice every day. 

Befides thefe daily oflcrings of rice, fruits, 
and ghee, the Hindoos liave their grand na- 
tional facrifices, not very difiimilar from that 
of the feape-goat among the llehrews. The 
reader will find an account of one of thcfc 
facrifices extracted from a Sanfereet book, and 

irderted 
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inferted in the Preface to Mr. Halhed’s Code, 
It is called performing the jugg, literally the 
facrifice^ and though that of the living horfe and 
bull, as well as the more impious oblation of 
human beings, fo extenfively detailed towards 
the commencement of this theological dilTer- 
tation, arc no longer fuffered in Hindoftan) 
yet have the brahmins inftitutcd an ingenious 
fubftitute, which, without ftaining the altar 
with blood, once fwelled with exhauftlefs trea- 
fures the coffers of the pagoda. If the expiatory 
facrijice of a man for feme atrocious crime be 
no longer demanded by the gods, the weight of 
a man in gold and jewels is the only compen- 
iation that can be admitted in lieu of the ori- 
ginal. If the milk-white ftecd no longer 
pours his noble blood on the altar of the fun, 
the radiant deity may yet be fatiated with a 
golden horfe. If the immolated bull no lon- 
ger fmoak upon the facred coals of that altar, 
and feed at once the ravenous idol and his 
glutton priefts, a thoufand cows, with the 
points of their horns plated with gold and 
their hoofs fliod with filver, will fufHce to 
avert the dreaded calamity which the living 
iactihee was intended to deprecate. This kind 
of jtigg is called dan, or the giving away 
of alms to the needy, and of this dan, or 

pious 
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pious donation, there are fixteen kinds cnu-* 
mcrated in a feflion of the Ayeen Akbcry, 
a feftion which cannot be omitted becaufe it 
is one of the moft curious in the whole book. 
The immenfe value of thefe oblations, which 
hiftory informs us were in ancient times a6bu« 
ally and frequently beftowed on the brahmins, 
demonftratcs, as I before had occafion to re- 
mark, that Ilindoftan muft, before theinvation 
of the Mahommedan plunderers, have been far 
more abundant in bullion and jewels, than it 
has been at any period fince that invafion. 


The Pooja called Dan, or pious pro- 
piTiATORV Donations. 

There are various methods of performing 
DAN, or pacificatory oblations of bullion and 
jewels. I. The devotee weighs himfclf againft 
gold, filver, and other valuables, and prefents 
the amount to the brahmins as an oblation to 
the gods. 2 . An image of Brahma is made 
with four faces, in each of which are two 
eyes, two ears, two nofes, and two mouths } 
it has four hands, and the parts of the body 
like an ordinary man. It is of gold and 
ought to weigh not Icfs than thirty-three to- . 

lahs 
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lahs* and four mafhahs, nor more than 3410 
tolahs. The height muft be fcventy-two fin- 
gers } the breadth forty- eight fingers. This 
is adorned with jew’els, and, after the perfor- 
mance of certain ceremonies, given away in 
alms. 3 . An egg is made of gold divided in 
two parts, which join together fo as to make 
a perfect oval. It mufl: not be fmaller in 
breadth and helghth than twelve fingers, nor 
larger than a hundred and ten fingers. Tha 
weight muft be from fixty-fix tolahs fix ma- 
Ihahs to three thoufand three hundred and 
thirty-three tolahs four mafliahs. 4. This 
donation confifts of a tree which was one 
of the fourteen things difgorged by the Tea in 
the Courma Avatar. Birds are reprefented 
fitting upon the branches. It is made of gold, 
and muft not weigh lefs than two tolahs. 5. 
This confifts of one thoufand cows, with the 
points of their horns plated with gold, and 
their hoofs with filver, with bells and katafles 
about their necks. 6. This confifts of a cow 
and calf, made of gold, weighing from 
850 to 3400 tolahs. 7. The feventh is a 

horfe, 

• The tolah, we nre infoirned by Tavernier, a merchant in 
goW and jewels, is a weight peculiarly appropriated, through- 
out the Mogul empire, to thole precious couiinodities, and, 
accordia,; to chat author, a hundred tolahs amount to thirty- 
tight ounces • 
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horfe, made of gold, weighing from lo to* 
lahs to 3333 tolahs four mafiiahs. 8. A four- 
wheeled chariot, made of gold, with four or 
eight horfes, weighing from lo tolahs to 666o 
tolahs eight mafliahs. 9. A carriage, drawa 
by four elephants, all of gold, weighing 
from 16 tolahs to 6660 tolahs eight malhahs, 
10. Four ploughs of gold, of the fame weight 
as the laft article. 1 1 . A reprefentation of a 
piece of land, with mountains and rivers made 
of gold, not weighing Icfs than 16 tolahs 
eight mafliahs, nor more than 3333 tolahs, 
12. A golden fpherc, weighing from 06 to- 
lahs eight mafliahs to 3333 tolahs four ma- 
lliahs. 13. A golden vine, weighing from 
16 tolahs to 3333 tolahs four malhahs. 14, 
A rcjirefcntation cl the levcn Teas in gold, 
weighing from 23 tolaiis lour malhahs to 
3333 tolahs four malhahs. 15. A cow and 
calf made of precious Itoncs. 16. A golden 
figure, with the head of an elephant and the 
other parts human, weight from 16 tolahs 
eight mafliahs to 3333 tolahs four malhalis. 

According to fomc purauns, toladan is the 
only kind that is proper, and none of the o- 
tliers fliould be Id’s than ic6 tolahs lix ma- 
fliahs, or more than S33 tolahs four mafliahs, 
There are alfo different opinions about the 

P p p manner 
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manner of diftribution ; fome brahmins main- 
taining that it ought to be firft given to the 
ACHAREYA, and by them diftributed to others. 
The ACHAREYA are thofe who teach the Ve- 
das and other fciences. There are diilin6t ce- 
remonies appointed for each kind of Dan, but 
it may be bellowed at any time ; although, of- 
ferings made during eclipfcs, and when the fun 
enters the fign of Capricorn, are efteemed more 
efpecially meritorious. Great rewards are pro- 
mifed to thofe who are charitable j infomuch, 
that, for the firft kind of dan, when a man 
gives away his own weight in gold, he is or- 
dained to remain in paradife for one hundred 
million kalps, (periods of Brahma,) and, when 
he rc-aflumes a human form, he will become 
a mighty monarch. 

I now hallen to fulfil my promife, fo often 
repeated, of detailing the dreadful prefer ibed 
penances which the brahmins undergo in their 
progrefs through the char asherum, or four 
Hindoo degrees of probation j and the ftill 
more tremendous fulFerings fpontaneoujly in- 
ili^led upon themfelves by the Yogees, or de- 
votees of India, to attain a certain and Ipeedy 
admifiion into the delights of paradife. This 
defeription will, in fa6t, amount to little leis 
than the hillory of the human foul,, that la- 

thereail. 
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thereal fpark, as the old philofophers of Afia 
confidered it, which etnaned' from the bright 
central fource of light and heat j of its vari- 
ous toils and wanderings during its earthly 
pilgrimage; and its inceflant and ftrenuous 
efforts to reunite itfelf to that fource. No- 
thing can be more interefting or important 
than this inquiry. I am about to bring 
forward, on the great theatre of human 
tranfa£fion, agents, who equally brave the 
dangers of the raging flood and the devour- 
ing fire ; whofe courage is not to be fhaken 
by the fharpeft pangs of torture, or the ap- 
proach of death in its moft ghaftly and ap- 
palling form. On this moft curious and af- 
fecting fubjeCt, let us take, as a bafis of our 
difquifition, that obfcrvation of Strabo, 
which he lays down as the firft principle of 
their theology : rov I^sv ev^a^s as dv 

Jtuo/ASvwv tlvatf Tov Js Zavarov ytvtfiv tis rov uttus 

f2iov ; or, that this prefcnt life is but the life 
of embryo-exiftence, a mere conception j but 
that death is a generation or birth into true 
life. The reader will now pleafe to compare 
this true reprefcntation of Strabo with all the 
numerous paflfages previoufly extracted by me 
in the firft chapter of the Indian theology 
from the Geeta, the Heetopadea, and the Sa- 
P p p 2 coDtala> 
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jcontala, relative to the inceflant migration of 
the ibul, its alcent through the (everal fpheres, 
and its ardent defires after and final abforption 
inBrahme, the supreme good. Hewilllike- 
.wife pardon me, I truft, for once more bring- 
ing to his view the confequent remark in page 
354, with the circumftances there enumerated 
of the peculiar and dreadful feverities inflidled 
on himlelf by the infatuated Yogee, the 
truth of all which circumftances I (hall pre- 
fently proceed to prove from the moft relpec- 
table authorities. 

. “ From the collective evidence exhibited in 
the preceding pages, the aflertion with which 
I commenced thefe particular ftriClures on the 
Meterapfyehofis, that the profelTcd defign of it 
vvas to reftore the fallen foul to its priftrinc 
ftate of purity and perfection, is proved be- 
yond contradiction. Thus, an interefting and 
aftonifliing profpeCt unfolds itfclf to our view. 
Their facred writings, we fee, reprefent 
the whole imiverfe as an ample and auguft 
theatre for the probationary exertion of mil- 
lions of beings, who are fuppofed to be lb 
many fpirits degraded from the high honours 
of angelic diftinCtion, and condemned to 
afeend, through various gradations of toil 
and fuffering, until they ihaU have reached 

that 
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that exalted (phere of perfection and happl- 
nefi, which they enjoyed before their defec- 
tion. Animated by the defire of obtaining that 
final boon, and fired by all the glorious pro^* 
miles of the Vedas, the patient Hindoo finiles 
amidft unutterable mifery, and exults in every 
dire variety of voluntary torture. In the hope 
of expiating former crimes by adequate pe- 
nance, and of regaining fpeedily that fancied 
elyfium, he binds himfelf to the performance 
of vows which make human nature Ihudder 
and human reafon ftagger. He pafles whole 
weeks without the fmallefl nourilhmcnt, and 
whole years in painful vigils. He wanders 
about naked as he came from the womb of 
his parent, and fuffers, without repining, 
every vicilfitude of heat and cold, of driving 
ftorm arid beating rain. He Hands with his 
arms crofl'ed above his head, till the finews 
Ihrink and the flelh withers away. He fixes 
his eye upon the burning orb of the fun, till 
its light be extinguilhed and its moiHure en- 
tirely dried up. It is impollible to read the 
following minute defcription of one of thele 
devotees in the act of Hationary penance, as 
given in the Sacontala, without fhuddering. 
Every circumllance enumerated fills the mind 
with encrcafing horror, and freezes the aito- 

JP p p ^ nillied 
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ni(hed reader to a ilatue> almotl as immovea* 
ble as the fuffering penitent. Duflimanta 
afks i “ Where is the holy retreat of Mari- 
cha Matali replies^ ** A little beyond that 
grove, where you fee a pious Yogee, motion* 
lefs as a pollard, holding his thick bufliy hair, 
and fixing bis eyes on the Jblar orb, — Mark, his 
body is half covered with a white ant's edificcy 
made of raifed clay; the Jkin of a fnake fupplies 
the place of his facerdotal thread, and part of 
it girds his loins ; a number of knotty plants en- 
circle and wound his neck, and furrounding 
birds nefts almoft: cover his flioulders,”* 

From the whole of the preceding ftatement 
it mull: be evident to every reader that the 
brahmins arc no ftrangers to the doctrine, ef- 
teemed abfurd in fome Chrillian countries, but 
admitted by them from time immemorial, that 
of ORIGINAL SIN. It is thcii* invariable belief 
that MAN IS A FALLEN CREATURE. Upon this 
very belief is built the doctrine of the migration 
of the foul through various animal bodies, 
and revolving bobuns, or planetary fpheres ; 
and 1 have already ende. voured to prove, 
that they could only have been united in this 
uniform belief by fome ancient, but muti- 
lated, tradition, relative to the defection of 

man 


* Indian Antiquities, vol. li. p> 354. 
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man in paradlfe from primeval innocence and 
virtue. 

The do6trine juft alluded to, as fo univcrfal- 
ly prevalent in Afia, that man is a fallen crea- 
ture, originally gave birth to the pcrfuafion, 
that, by fevere fufferings and a long feries of 
probationary difciplinc, the foul might be re- 
ftored to its primitive purity. Hence oblations 
the moft coftly, and facrifices the moft fangui- 
nary, in the hope of propitiating the angry 
powers, for ever loaded the altars of the pagan 
deities. They had even facrifices denominated 
thofe of regeneration y and thofe fitcrifices were 
always profulely ftained with blood. The Tau- 
roboliuni of the ancients, a ceremony in which 
the high prieft of Cybele was confecrated, was 
a ceremony of this kind, and might be called a 
baptifm of blood, which they conceived im- 
parted a fpiritual new birth to the liberated fpi- 
rit. In this dreadful and fanguinary ceremony, 
according to thepoetPrudentius, cited at length 
by Banier on the ancient facrifices, the high prieft 
about to be inaugurated was introduced into a 
dark excavated apartment, adorned with a long 
filken robe and a crown of gold. Above this 
apartment was a floor perforated in a thou- 
fand places with holes, like a fieve, through 
which the blood of a facred bull, flaughtcred 

P p p 4 for 
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For the purpofe, defcended in a copious tor- 
rent upon the inclofed prieft, who received 
the purifying ftream on every part of his drefs, 
rejoicing to bathe with the bloody rtiower his 
hands, his cheeks, and even to bedew his lips 
and his tongue, with it. When all the blood 
had run from the throat of the immolated 
bull, the carcafe of the vi6fim was removed, 
and the prieft iflued forth from the cavity a 
Fpe^lacle ghaftly and horrible, his head and 
veftments being covered with blood, and clot- 
ted drops of it adhering to his venerable beard. 
As foon as the pontifex appeared before the 
affembled multitude, the air was ' rent with 
congratulatory fliouts j fo pure and fo fan^li- 
fied however was he now efteemed, that they 
dared not approach his pyfon, but beheld him 
at a diftance with awe and veneration.* 

It has been before obferved, that, by tljcle 
initiations, or baptii’ms of blood, the ancients 
conceived that they obtained an eternal rege- 
neration, or new birth ; nor were they confined 
to the priefts alone, for perfons, not inverted 
with a facred function, were fometimes ini- 
tiated by the ceremony ‘of the Taurobolium, 
and one invariable rule in thefe initiations 
was to wear the ftained garments as long as 

poftible, 

Prudentitts apud Banier’s Mythology, vol. i. p. 275. 
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polllble, in token of their having been thus re- 
generated. This facrifice of regeneration was 
alfo fometimes performed for the purification of 
a whole nation or the monarch that governed 
it. The animal facrificed was not obliged to 
be always of one fpecies ; inllead of a bull, a 
ram was frequently facrified, when the cere- 
mony was called Crlobolium, and fometimes 
a (he-goat, when it obtained the name of 
iEgibolium. Some of thefc regenerations 
were valid only for twenty years, when they 
were to be renewed for the acquifition of re- 
novated virtue, and the celebration of them 
often continued for many days. The reader 
will find in Mountfaucon engravings of Icve- 
ral of thefe Taurobolia and Crioboiia, and 
in particular he will there meet with the dc- 
fign of a very curious one, dug up at Lyons, 
with an infeription importing, that it was ce- 
lebrated there for the health of the emperor 
Antoninus Pius.* 

But to return to that country which is the 
immediate feene of our inveftigation, whence 
this doflrine is with great probability afferted 
in the molt ancient periods to have fpread o- 
ver all the kingdoms of Alia : we there find it at 
this day flourilhing with uncommon vigour ; 

all 

* See Antiquities Explained, vol. ii. p. Jo8« 
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ranks and ages inflicting on themfelves re- 
vere mortifications in hopes of fpeedy reflitu- 
tion, and prefling forward to the goal of im- 
mortality. From the poffibility of this en- 
vied reftitution to priftine purity and happi- 
nefs none in India are excluded, but thofe who 
have been either fo unfortunate or abandoned 
as to have forfeited their cafl: j the unhappy 
and rqeCted, even though repentant, race of 
Farias or Chandalahs, who, by the unalterable 
laws of Brahma, are doomed to be the ever- 
lafting drudges of the other tribes, excluded 
from even the hope of rifing to a higher rank 
in the creation, or ever amending their for- 
lorn and defperate Hate. In fuch abomination 
are thefe Cliandalahs holden, that, on the 
Malabar fide of India, if they chance even to 
touch one of a fuperior tribe, he draws his 
fabre and cuts him down on the fpot,' with- 
out any check from the laws of the country. 
Even the fliade, which the wretched body of a 
Chandalah in pafling throws upon any ob- 
jeCf, imparts pollution, pollution not to be 
wiped away but by a particular procefs of pu- 
rification. Deftined to mifery from their birth, 
bowed down with inceflant toils, which, to 
any but the patient and unrepining Chanda- 
lab, would make life an intolerable burthen ; 

death 
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death itfelf, that laft refuge of the unfortu- 
nate, opens no dawn of comfort to his mind, 
and unfolds no feenes of future felicity to re- 
ward his paft fufferings. The gates of Jag- 
gernaut itfelf are to him for ever clofed ; and 
he is driven, with equal difgrace, froni the 
fociety of men and the temples of the gods. 
Human policy or caprice might have given 
birth to the other fingular inltitutions of this 
great empire; but to what principle of human 
policy can we attribute a law fo contrary to 
the general principles of benevolence, that 
reigns through the inditutions aferibed to 
Brahma, and fraught with Arch a diabolical 
fpirit of revenge and malignity ? 

Like their neighbours, the Indians, the an- 
cient Chinefe, alfo, according to Couplet, be- 
lieved not only in the immortality ^ but in the 
tranjmigratiofiy of the human foul, occaHoried 
by its primeval defe6fion. They confidered the 
departed fpirits of their moft virtuous ancef- 
tors, who had performed the planetary jour- 
ney, as engaged in the celeftial regions, in the 
benevolent office of interceffion with the Su- 
preme Being for their progeny, fojourning, 
like weary pilgrims, on the bobun of earth ; 
and therefore, fays our author, at their fef- 
tival entertainments, before the banquet com- 
menced. 
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menccd, they made offerings to them of the 
choiceft viands, and poured out libations to 
their honour ; a practice very fimilar to the ce- 
remony of the Indian Str A DHA.* TheChi- 
ncfe theologians, however, while they conclude 
all men to be involved in vice and error, do not 
go the dreadful length of anathematizing for 
ever any of the inferior calls, and barring 
them out at once from the gates of heavenly 
mercy and every benefit of earthly compaf* 
lion. It is doubtlefs a relic of the abomina- 
ble Cuthite doctrines, of that relentlefs race, 
whole bloody worlhip outraged all the dictates 
of humanity, and who, in their infernal or- 
gies, offered up even their fons and their 
daughters to devils. 

Belides the promife of entering at large in- 
to the brahmin initiations, I have repeatedly 
pledged myfelf in the courfe of this extenfive 
review, or rather hillory, of the Afiatic theo- 
logy, to compare the greater Mithratic myfte- 
ries, as far as they are known, with thole 
which were celebrated in the cavern-temples 
of India, and there cannot be a better oppor- 
tunity for making that comparifon than what 
the prefent chapter affords, in which we are 
conlidering the brahmin doflrine of the rege- 
neration 

• Couplet Scicntise Sinioei lib. ii. p. 103. 
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neratlon of the foul, by a fevcre courfe of 
progreflive penances riling above each other 
in horror and anguilh. The principal feature 
of limilitude is the unexampled tortures which 
the refpeftive candidates underwent in their 
progrefs through either dreadful ordeal. I 
fliall begin with dcfcribing the probationary 
difcipline endured by the brahmin during hia 
progrefs through the four degrees of the Char 
Alherum. I lhall then proceed to detail the 
feverities fubmitted to by the Mithriacs, and 
the reader, wlio will take the trouble of turn- 
ing, while he reads thefe accounts, to the 
defcription in the firft chapter of the Indian 
Theology of the Grecian myltcries in honour 
of Ceres, celebrated at Eleulis, and to that of 
the Egyptian pomp facred to Oliris and Ills at 
Philae, in the fecond, will find that he has 
nearly the whole of the myfteries, performed 
in the ancient world, brought at once before 
his view in this diffcrtation, detailed from the 
bcft authorities, and pourtrayed with no un- 
animated, but I truft with no exaggerating, 
pencil. 

Abul Fazil, the fecretary of Sultan Akber, 
from the (acred books of the brahmins, to 
which he had accefs, as well as from the o- 
ral accounts of thofe brahmins, who repofed 

a 
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a confidence in the minifier of their moft le- 
nient monarch of Mohammedan extraft, has 
inferred, in the third volume of the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, a very ample defcriptioii of the Char 
Aflierum, of which I ftiall irahiediately fub- 
mit the fubftance to the reader. 

The veneration anciently entertained both in 
India and Perfia for the sun and fire, together 
with many of their confequent fuperllitions, 
engaged a confiderable portion of the firft chap- 
ter of the Indian Theology. I did not pre- 
fume to determine in which of thofe nations 
that worfliip firft commenced, but referred it 
to a Chaldaic origin ; to that people who ear- 
lieft pra6tired the Sabian idolatry. 1 cited claf- 
fical authority in proof that horfes were, in 
Perfia, facrificed to the fun, in addition to 
which, I might have added that direfl afler- 
tion of Juftin, from Trogus Pompeius ; folem 
unum Dcum efle credunt et equos Deo fa- 
cratos ferunt. From Sanfereet books, I alfo 
produced evidence of the exiftence, in ancient 
seras, of an aswammedha-jug, or horfe-fa- 
crifice, in India. It is to be feared that both 
the Mithratic and the Siiryatic rites were 
ftained with a more horrid fpecies of facrifice, 
the blood of men. This abominable rite, fo 
univerfally prevalent in the ancient world, 

took 
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took its rife from the idea, that, the nobler was 
the vi6tim offered, the more propitious and 
benignant was rendered the deity adored. 
With how dreadful a profufion human blood 
was anciently Ihed on the altars of India has 
already been related j that the caverns of the 
furious Mithriacs were little better than vaft 
fepulchres of facrificed men is evident, not 
only from Porphyry’s fecond book, De Abfti-> 
nentia,* in which the dreadful pangs of hun- 
ger and third, and various other miferies un- 
dergone by the emaciated candidate during 
initiation, are enumerated ; but is farther c- 
vinced by a very curious fa«5f, related in the 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Socrates, a Chriftian 
writer who flourilhed in the fifth century, 
fhortly after the final extindlion of the Mithra- 
tic fuperftition at Rome, by order of Gracchus, 
praefeCt of the praetorium. In this author’s 
time, the Chridians of Alexandria having dif> 
covered a cavern that had been conlecratcd to 
Mithra, but for a long period clofed up, re- 
folved to explore it, and examine what rem- 
nants of that fuperdition it contained, when, 
to their ai'ionidiment, the principal thing 
they found in it was a great quantity of human 
Ikulls, with other bones of men that had been 

facrificed. 
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iacrificed, which were brought out, publicly 
cxpofed, and excited the utmofl: horror in the 
inhabitants of that great city.* 

This general though dreadful feature of re- 
lemblance between the Mithriac and Suryatic 
devotees, having been thus again brought be- 
fore the view of the reader, I proceed, in the 
firft place, from that authentic regifter the A- 
yeen Akbery, to prefent him with the account 
of 

The brahmin Char-Asherum, or four 

DEGREES OF PROBATION. 

The first degree, or Brahm-charee. — 
This Bate may be entered into by the young 
brahmin noviciate, fo early as his eighth year, 
when the firft ceremony of initiation is the 
putting on of the fiicred zennar, or cord of 
three threads, in memory and honour of the 
three great deities of Hindoftan. Thofe who 
refufe to admit the hypothefis, fo amply de- 
tailed in the former chapter, relative to what 
I fuppofe to be the genuine origin of thole 
three deities, muft continue to confider them 
as the three elements perfonified ; earth, fire, 
and air, which latter element condenfed, ac- 
cording 
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cording to the brahmins, is water. Thefe, fay 
the antagonifts of that hypothefis, are the 
principles of which all bodies in nature, and 
man himfelf, are compofed. Thele were there- 
fore confidered as firji principle:^ and in that 
fcnfc deified by a race plunged in matcrialifm. 
I have thus ingen uoully Ifated the oppofite 
argument, that the reader, who is. not in- 
clined to degrade the human foul into a por- 
tion of refpired air, may judge which of the 
two is the nobler hypothefis. 

The materials of which the zennar is com- 
pofed, and the myftic ceremonies with which 
it is formed, have been already deferibed in 
page 739. This cord muft be twifted and 
put on the young brahmin by his father or 
tutor i and, when put on for the firft time, 
it is accompanied with a piece of the (kin 
of an antelope, three fingers in breadth, but 
fliorter than the zennar j the meaning of 
which I cannot conjeilure, except it be allu- 
five to the life which the holy hermit leads in 
thofc woody folitudes, where bealls of the 
chafe are his companions, and their ikins his 
only covering from the inclemency of the 
weather. This dodtrine of fylvan feclufion is 
farther inculcated by their alfo invefting the 
brahmeharee or brahmalTari, as the word is 
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ronietinics better written, by a circular belt, 
formed of a facred grafs, called moouj.* 

He now learns the gaUeree^ or hymn in 
honour of the fun ; and he is prefeuted with 
a ftafF of facred palafs-wood. He then leaves 
the houfc of his natural for the abode of his 
Ipiritual father, under whole tuition he learns 
all the fublime doctrines and myfterious rites 
inculcated in the Vedas. I'here is no occa- 
fion for me to recapitulate all the routine of 
his various ablutions, -Tlie precifeenumera- 
tion of thefe would be in many inftances in- 
delicate, fince it is with the brahmins as 
with the Mahomedans, every call of animal 
nature is attended with reiterated lavation. 
Let us attend to his r/rr/i, for the reader will 
ever bear in remembrance the difference fub- 
fifting between a brahmin, who is the old 
brachman, and wears apparel i and the yo- 
gec, or old gymnofophitf, who, warm with 
fervid piety, fpurns external clothing. A gym- 
nofophilf, or Hindoo penitent, is not proper- 
ly a brahmin j though a brahmin, by adopt- 
ing feverer aulferities, may become a gym- 
nofopliift. 

His drefs confiffs of, firff, a lungovvtce, or 
cloth of decency, which covers the wafte j 

fecondly.. 
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I'ccoiidly, a lurigre, another cloth which folds 
over the former ; thirdly, a linen robe without 
any future, a kind of velhiicnt, w'hich, it is 
rernaikalde, the great high priclf himfelf condc- 
feended to wear j fourtldy, a linen cap. He 
bathes every morning without any covering; 
but the lungovvtce and the grals cord of moonj. 
His morr/mg alilution and the attendant cere- 
monies, extracted Irora ihi ; part of the Ayccii 
Akbery, arc inlcited in my Iccond chapter 
with fome (.bfervations, wliich need not be re- 
peated here, although the account of the ba- 
thing itlelf mult bv» no means be omitted, 
“ The brahmin bathes every morning l)cfure 
fun-rife. He begins his ablution with taking 
up in his right hand a little water, and fays. 
Pardon my oHenccs ! After this, he throws 
aw'ay the water; then he rubs himfelf all over 
■with earth ; and, if he be in a river, dives 
three times, or clfe he thro’.vs water thrice o- 
ver his body, and rubs himfelf with his hands. 
Next he repeats the name of Gon, and, after- 
wards, thrice takes uj> in his riglit hand a little 
water, which he lips, and repeats certain pray- 
ers, during all whicli time he Iprinkles water 
upon his head. Then, wdth his fore-linger 
and thumb, he ftops his noftiils, and, bow- 
ing down his face to the furface of the water, 
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rej)cats aiioiher prayer, and then plunges a- 
gain or throws watei; over himlelf thrlcc. 
He then fprinkles feven times his forehead, 
breaft, and Hioulders ; after this, joining his 
open hands, he fills them eight times with 
water, and throws it towards the fun, reciting 
a particular prayer. He then ftps the water, 
and finally repeats the Parayrnam.” After 
this ablution, he puts on tlic different gar- 
ments above-deferibed, and, accordingly as he 
may chance to be a brahmin of the Veeflinu 
or Sceva cafl, makes the different marks on 
his forehead and body with aflics, turmeric, 
or vermilion ; but, if he have bathed in the 
Ganges, nothing can be more in repute for 
this ceremony than the clay of that holy ri- 
ver, which waflies away all human offences. 
He now takes up his pilgrim flaff, and throws 
over his fhoulders a leathern bedt, with a pouch 
fartened to it, for the purpofe of containing 
fuch food as benevolence may fupply him 
with. He then performs the findeyba and 
hG-icm. The former is a ])rayer attended 
with a repetition of drinking and fprinkling 
of water after a particular manner. The latter 
is a burnt-facrifice, and can only be proper- 
ly performed in a fire which has been kin- 
dled by the friction of two pieces of palafs 

or 
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or pecpul wood, which arc accounted facred. 
The ceremony conniis in pafling through the 
fire, or throwing into it, a piece of the lame 
confecrated wood v\ith wliich it was kindled, 
and the llame of whicli is never fufFered to 
be wholiv extinguilhed. 

When tlie charity of the pious has fup- 
plicd rice or fruits for his fcanty meal, he 
firft offers it to his tutor, who taffes it, and, 
Itaving craved his permlllion to cat, with 
many prayers and ablutions he gets through 
his vegetable banquet. Tiie luxury of ho- 
ney, beetel, and pciiumcs, is tlenied to the 
Hindoo alpiranf, vviio never goes where there 
are finging, dancing, or gaming. As he grows 
up, tire hair of his head is lliaven, all but one 
folitary lock at the back of the crowu. He is 
permitted to have no commerce with women j 
but the molt rigid purity in thought and ac- 
tion is enjoined him. All the ebullitions of 
anger, envy, and revenge, arc checked by the 
fevereff dilcipline ; and the love of truth and 
virtue inculcated by protniles of the moft 
flattering diftinction and attainments in ano- 
ther and more pei feef ffate of being. In 
prayer, ablution, and ftiuiying the Vedas, 
the day is conlumed ; and, when the fun be- 
gins to decline, ceremonies, nearly liinilar to 
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thofe which preceded its appearing above the 
horizon, are again repeated ; the gayterce, the 
findeyha, the howm. At length he retires to 
fliort repofe on his wretched bed of draw, or 
flccps under the fird: tree that ofters, wrapt 
up in the Ikin of a dag, antelope, or fome 
other animal.’^ Some continue in this initia- 
tory date only live years ; the more general 
pradlice is to remain in it twelve years; but 
others, from diflidence and other motives, f{)end 
all their lives in this preparatory ordeal. 

The sccond degrek, or Gerishth. — 
When the bramallari has finilhed the courfe 
of dudy, devotion, and auderity, preferibed 
him, if he feel an inclination to continue his 
I'piritual progrefs, to delpife all terrelfrial en- 
joyments, and devote the red of his life to tltc 
fervice of the dern deity vvliom he adores, it is 
in the highed degree meritorious; but if he 
feel no fuch inclination, orlhrink from the fc- 
verity of future fuffering, he is not compelled 
to advance farther in the dreadful trial. In 
that cafe, he waits upon his brahmin-precep- 
tor, and obtains permiliion to return to the 
houfe of his fatiier. In the date of gerishth, 
the drefs is entirely changed, except in the ar- 
ticle of the zennar, which is retained through 

life. 
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life. The initiated now puts on a tuilxan of 
linen roiled round in many folds ; a (heet 
eight cubit:’; long and two broad ferves to cover 
his loins and thighs; another {licet four cu- 
bits long and two broa I is thro i n over bis 
Ihouldeis: t’lis bitter may have a lurLue, tiie 
former muib have none. 

The Gciiflith rifes four ghui l ies bcfc>ro day- 
break, and goes through all the ceremonies 
which were obferved bv him in hi;-! former 
{fate, but Ills ablutions are doubled, and his 
prayers, {'prinklings, and (iici ificcii, proporlion- 
ably incrcalcd. I Sis day is divided into eight 
dilbcrent pai ts, to each of vviiich a particular 
duty is adigned, the enumeration of all which 
would be teiiioLis to ;ui liuropeau reader, lie 
olFcrs Iblemn oblations to the deutahs, ami 
his departed ancefrors, whom he Iiojics fpeedt- 
ly to rejoin : he fuppoi ts life by gleaning t)ie 
fields after the reapers, or by Iicgcjing here ami 
there a handful of rice, and a jiart even ol' 
this fcanty fupply lie tlirov. s into the {ire, as 
an oifering to the deutali and the dead. In 
the evening, the multiplied ceremonies of ab- 
lution, the findehya, and the howm, return ; 
and afterwards he retires to pafs the greater 
part of tlie night in vigils, oblerving the li- 
lent courfe of the moon and planets, aiul con- 
Cihh 4 tern plating 
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templating with rapture the, blue vault in 
which the fixed ftars are placed ; thofe glitte- 
ring orbs, among which his impatient foirit 
burns to mount. In this fenfe alone can we 
underftand what we are told by Abul Fazil, 
in regard to the brahmins of this degree paf- 
fing the evening in the ftudy of philofophy : 
it was an aftronomical philofophy deeply con- 
nected with their Sabian theology j and, tliough 
the fecretary of Akber was not deeply acquaiii' 
ted with their fyftem of aftronomy, yet, from 
that extent in which it is now known to the 
moderns, we are certain that a very large por- 
tion of the night muft anciently have been de- 
voted to this ftudy. The awful feafon of in- 
cumbent darknefs was that in which anciently 
the deeper myfteries of the brahmin religion 
commenced, and nocturnal hymns refounded 
through the long ailes of Elephanta, and e- 
choed amidft the fpacious dome of Salfette. 
Through the noi them gates of thole caverns, 
or cavities, pierced in the roof for the pur- 
pofe, they watched the motions of the planets, 
and marked the gradual apparent revolution 
of the heavens} on particular afpcCts and con- 
junctions, rending the midnight air with 
fliouts of joy or outcries of terror. 
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Were not they accuftomed thus nightly in 
their cells to obl'erve the celellial phxnomena, 
how could their various fulls and fellivals, which 
are, for the moll part, regulated by the poli- 
tionof the heavenly bodies, and particularly by 
the entrance of the moon into the refpeftivc nac 
Jhattras, or lunar manfions, have becninllitatcd 
with fuch allronomical precilion ? What is the 
RAAS jATTRA but thecirculur dance of the pla- 
nets round the fun ? Wliat are the eternal con- 
tells of the Soors and Allbors, or bright and fa- 
ble genii, reprefented in the fellival dramas of 
India, efpecially at the great equinoilial feaft 
of Durga, but emblematical repre fen tations of 
the imagined contells of the fummer and win- 
ter figns for the dominion of the varied year, 
and the different afpedts of t!ie planets ? What 
is meant by the great cclcllial dragon, that on 
every edipfe feizes with his teeth the affright- 
ed fun and moon, but the afeending and the 
defeending nodes ? What is the lerpent with a 
thoufand heads on which Veeflinii fleeps at 
the folftitial period, but the hydra of the Ikies, 
that vail conllellation, the numerous liars in- 
clofed in which are ]X)etically called its flaming 
heads, vomiting lire, and on which the 
Greeks founded the ftory of the Lemxan hy- 
flra, llain by Hercules, (that is, the conftella- 
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tion Hercules,) the foot of which latter aftei ifm, 
on the celeftial fphere, is placed near the head 
of tlic former. Thefc dramatic exhibitions at 
the various feftivals of India, nearly all foun- 
ded upon aftronomical obfervation, inflituted 
in the eailiert periods of the Indian empire, 
allufive to phyfical phxnomena, and the 
meanine; of Vv'hich is not at this day fully com- 
prehended by the Indian audience themfelves, 

J can corifuler in no other light than as relics 
of tlie facred myftcries anciently exhibited in 
the holy grove and the gloomy cavern, where, 
as in the Mithratic myderie?, the conftclla- 
tions were reprefented by forms fimilar to 
thole under which tliev were defignated in the 
heavens j where, while Seeva rode on the 
bull, Vecdinuflew on the eagle of the fphere, 
and became fuccen'tvely Incarnate in the fillies, 
the boar, (an adeiilm in the Chinefe zodiac,) 
the tedudo, and the lion. At this late period, 
and with the few genuine documents of re- 
mote Indian antiquity in our pod'edion, we 
can only be guided by analogy in forming our 
judgement relative to the ancient myfteries 
j)ra6tifed in the religious exhibitions of the 
brachmanian magi; and that judgement may, 
in a great degree, be regulated by the glimme- 
ring information which has defeended to us, 

relative 
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relative to the do6\rines and practices of their 
Perfian brctliren, the difciples of Zoroarier, in 
tlie nci<j;hboLiiin<>; mountains of Mc.dia, du- 
ling {leriods in which v.c itavc few autlien- 
ricated accounts of thoie llouriihia”- in Ilia- 
(lollan. 

Tiic iniiiation, thcrcfv)rc, into tlicfo pro- 
founder myilcrics, I coniidcr as jicculiar to 
tlic fccond Anicrum, in which Iiotli the con- 
flitu'iion arid tlic mind of the alpirant were 
endued with matured and manly vigour, to 
bear, with lei's injury, the trying feverities 
which dirtinguiflted it, the full Aflieruin 
being a ftate of comparative infancy. The 
third Adicrum, on the dcfciiption of which 
we muft now enter, is the Hate of imbecil age. 
I'hc accumulation of horrors whicli mark 
this Hate, I Hiall inleit almoH verbatim from 
Abul Fazil. 

The third degree, or Banperistu. — 
When a brahmin, determined to be a banpe- 
riHh, arrives at advanced age, or becomes 
a grandfatlier, he gives up the management 
of his family to liis fon, or fome other rela- 
tion, and he then bids adieu to the world. 
He quits the populous city for eternal foli- 
tude, and, retiring to the defert, he there 
e* v builds 
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builds lilmlclf a cell or grotto, where he gra^ 
dually weans his heart from all worldly con- 
cerns, and makes preparation for his laft 
journey. If his wife, through affedlion, 
wifhes to accompany him to this woody foli- 
tude, it is allowable ; but the fccludcd pair 
muft fubdue all carnal inclinations, and be- 
come cold as the rock on which they re- 
pofe. 

Here the hoary devotee chcridies the perpe- 
tual fire for facrilice, and wraps his aged limbs 
in a vefbnent made of the leaves or bark of 
trees } a coarfe lungowtee being the only piece 
of linen that he may wear. He nev'er cuts 
bis hair nor pairs his nails. At morning, 
noon, and evening, lie jicrforms his ablutions 
with tlie findehya; and every morning and 
evening the howm, in tire fame manner as is 
directed for the gerilhth j but his ablutions 
are now trebled, and he lives, as it were, in 
the purifying wave. Yet, folitary and foi*- 
lorn, he hangs down his head, bending under 
the weight of imaginary crimes. In filence 
not to be broken, and with reverential awe, 
he perpetually reads and meditates on the 
holy Vedas. He never fuffers deep to opprefs 
his eye-lids in the day-time, and, in the night, 
be takes his fcanty repofe upon the bare 

ground. 
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ground. In the fummcr months, lie fits in 
tlic ardent beam of a tropical fun, furroundcd 
with four fires. During the four rainy 
montlis, he dwells upon a ftage raifcd above 
the water by four poles, but entirely expofed 
to the inclemency of the weather. In the 
four winter months, \\c fits all iiigbt in cold nea- 
ter. He incelTantly j)erforms the fall of 
Chanderayan, and eats only when night ap- 
proaches. 

To fuftain life in his voluntary exile, he 
is allowed to amafs a llorc of provifions fuf- 
ficient for one year; but he is abfolutcly for- 
bidden to taile any food artificially ])rcpared 
by man, and he exifts folely upondiieJ fruits 
and grain that grows wild in the deferts. That 
grain is not to be cooked even Iry himlelf, he 
is only nllowcvi to luften it witli water. When 
he cannot collect jirovilions himfelf, he aj)- 
plies to other banpcriltlis, or, if they cannot 
fupply him, he then through abfolutc necefii- 
ty goes to the next town for fuch food as cha- 
rity may fupply him with, but he remains 
there no longer tlian is neetdiary for the pur- 
pofe of obtaining that food. 

If worn down by a long courfe of unre- 
lenting feveritits, the animal fpiiits fink, and 
he becomes weary of life : he then, by the 
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permiflion of .the Vedas, travels either to the 
Eaft, whence the bright fymbol of the deity 
darts its firft ray upon the earth, or cliiecfs 
his progrefs towards the North, doubtlefs fur 
an aftronomical reafon, fince, in deferibing 
the two gates of licavcn, tlnough which the 
migrating foul glides, Homer informs us, 

'riiat on the north is pervious to mankinJ, 

The fdcred fouth to immoitnU iy conligncJ, 

purfuing his folitary journey to the land un- 
known. Difdaining all obflruQion, rejecling 
all nourifliment, and abfoibcd in intenfe con- 
templation on the ffatc to wliich he is rapidly 
advancing, he prcll’es forward in his fancied 
career to happinefs and glory, till exhaufted na- 
ture faints under the talk: he flaggers, falls, 
and expires ! If a lefs tedious and toilfome ' 
death fliould prove more agreeable to him, he 
is not reftrained to tl>is mode of departure, 
but he may plunge at once into confiiming 
fire, he may bury himfclf in the overwhelm- 
ing flood, or he may precipitate himfclf from 
a rocky eminence, that he may be dalhcd to 
pieces in the fall. Thefc fuicidal executions 
they confider as the fure road to paradife; 
but, unlefs the penitent has reached the fourth ’ 
degree, and fuft'ered the tortures of the flatc 
of Sanyaffi, he has no title, from this adfion 

alone. 
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alone, to the fubllnic rewards of Mokt.* 
The faft of Chanclcrayan, mentioned above, is 
thus praflilcd : — the devotee eats on the firft 
day only one mouthful, two nioutlifuls du- 
ring the fccond day, and he thus continues 
incrcafing a mouthful every day for a month. 
He then dccrcafes gradually a mouthful on 
each day, till he is at length reduced to the 
fingle mouthful with which he began. Such 
is the Chanderayan, and it mull: be owned to 
be a very ingenious mode of inflicting pro- 
greflive and lingering torture : but the inge- 
nuity of the Hindoos in this rerj)ect flill more 
wonderfully difplays itfclf in many of thofe 
enumerated in the following leCfion, which 
forms a proper appendix to the tremendous 
excruciations of the third Aflicruni. 

Different kinds of Hindoo fasts. 

The firft kind is, v.hen the penitent neither 
eats nor drinks for a day and night. There 
arc twenty-nine fuch fafts in the courfc of the 
year, which are imlifj-.cnfahle. 

The fecond kind. He fafts during the day, 
and eats at night. 

The third kind. He cats nothing but 
fruits, and drinks milk or water. 

The 
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The fourth kind. He eats once during the 
day and nigltt. 

The fifth kind. He eats only one particu- 
lar kind of food during the day and night, 
but as often as he pleafes. 

The fixtii kind. Chanderayan, which has 
been deferibed. 

The feventh kind. He neither eats nor 
drinks for twelve days. 

The cit'hth kind. This lafts twelve davs. 
During the firft three days, he eats a little 
once in a day. During the next three days, 
he eats only once in the night. During 
the three days next fucceeding, he never 
tafics any thing, unlefs it be brought to him 
by the hand of accidental benevolence. Du- 
ring the laft three days, he neither eats nor 
drinks. 

The nintli kind. This faft lafts fifteen 
days, and is obferved in the following man- 
ner : — For three days and nights, the penitent 
eats only one handful at night. For the next 
three days and nights, if accidental charity 
Ihould beftow upon him fuch a handful, 
he eats it, otherwife he does not take any 
fuftenance. For the three fucceeding days 
and nights, he eats nothing. During the 

three 
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tliree days and nights followiiig, he takes 
only a handful of warm water each day. 
The laft three days and nights of this dread- 
ful penance, a handful of warm milk each day 
is his only allowance. 

The tenth kind. For three days and nights, 
he neither cals nor drinks. He lights a fire, 
and fits contemplative at a door, where there 
enters a hot fulfocating wind, wliich he draws 
in with his breath. 

The eleventh kind. This alfo laffs fifteen 
days, and is performed after the following 
manner. Three days and nights he eats no- 
thing but leaves ; three days and nights, no- 
thing but the feed of the lotos ; three days 
and nights, nothing but pecpul-lcaves ; three 
days and nights, the ex prelied juice of a par- 
ticular kind of grafs called noon ah. 

The twelfth kind. The following is his re- 
gimen for a week. Tlte firfi day he lives cn- 
tiicly upon milk; the fccont), nj)on milk- 
curds; the third, he tafies nothing but ghcc; 
the fourth, his dilgulling beverage is th.e urine 
of the cow ; the lifth, the excrements of that 
holy animal are his allotted food; the fixth, 
water is his only nourifltment ; on the I'e- 
venth, the fiern ifiandate of a feverc fupcrfii- 
tion ordains to be a total fafi. 

R r r During 
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Duiing every kind of fafl:, he abflains from 
flcfli, adefs, lubya, honey, and molafles, fleeps 
on the ground, plays not at any game, has 
no connection with woman, anoints not him- 
felf with oil, neither fliaves himfelf ; but every 
day, while it lafts, he beftows charity, and 
performs other good aitions. 

The FOURTH Asiierum being the ftate of 
Saniatll, and the Saniadl differing but little in 
point of unexampled feverity from the gym- 
iiofophifl of the ancients, or modern yogf.e, 
a character on the inveftigation of which I 
muff enter at confiderable length, and with 
which it is my intention to conclude the In- 
dian Theology, I fhall, in this place, infert 
the relation of the kindred tortures endured 
by the initiated in the MYSTERIES of Mithra; 
flupendous and nefarious myfteiies, equally 
diflionou table to the deity and deftruffive to 
man ! 


The dreadful rites of initiation into 
the Mithriac mysteries unveiled. 

The account, given in a preceding page 
of the difeovery of the Mithriac fepulchr^l 
cavern of Alexandria, is decifive in regard 

t» 
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to tlic iiumin facrifices of the MItliriacs, 
but exhibits no fatisbiv^ory cvklencc relative 
to the peculiar niotle of ornamenting and lii ht- 
ing up the fubtcrrancous temple, deferiked 
l)y me in a former cliapter, and tlie refulgent 
orbs ol dilfercnt metals, (v\hcnce came the af- 
tronomical cliaracfcrs of cheiniilry in ufe a- 
mong us,) by v.hich the fcveral ])lanets were 
defignated. J liave it, however, now in my 
power to effahldh beyond a doubt that curious 
circumtfancc recorded by Celfus. 

Towards the dole of the fixtecnth century, 
in digging bv.tvvecn the hills ^^iminalis and 
Qiiirinalis, at Rome, and in a rj)ot which 
formed the vineyard of Ilojatius Mutg fonie 
workmen difeovered a vaulted chamber, or 
Imall circular temple, aud the reader has been 
already informcil, that all the temples of JVii- 
thra and Vcfta, that is, the iim and fire, were 
both vaulted and circular, beiug lymbolical 
of the world, fabricated by Alitlua, and illu- 
mined by his beam, and nourifhed and invi- 
gorated by the central fire of Vefta. In the 
middle of this temple Rood a Ratueof Mithra, 
of white marble, fomevvliat iefs tlian four feet 
high. It flood erect upon a globe, out of 
which a ferpent iflued, the emblem of life, 
which, twining in numerous folds around the 
R r r 2 body 
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body of tlie deity, niaikcd the revolutions c'f 
his orb and tlic cycles of revolving time, 
7 he body of tlie llatuc was that of a man, 
the licad was that of a lion, alluding to the 
Li;o Mithriaca, or lion of tlie zodiac, which 
the reader may lee engraved on Dr. Hyde’s 
hrft plate and in this volume. And here it 
.may be ufeful to obferve, that whenfoever, in 
antique fculpturcs or paintings, wc meet 
with figures having the heads of lions, bulls, 
dogs, ferpents, or liorfes, they in general al- 
lude either to thofc in the zodiac, or one or 
other of the forty-eight old conftellations, ac- 
cording to the aftronomical mythology of the 
country. The Sphynx of Egypt, fo often no- 
ticed as the fymbol of the fun in Leo and Virgo, 
and the Anubis of that country, expofed to 
view when Syrius rofe heliacally, will fully ex- 
plain my meaning. The two hands of this 
image grafp two keys, prcfled clofely to his 
breaft, and four huge wings expand from liis 
fliouklers. The two keys plainly denote his 
power over the two hcmifjihercs, when, as 
the poets have it, he unlocks the gates of light 
to cither world, and his four wings evidently 
point to the four quarters of that univerfe 
which he commands, as well as the velocity with 
which the folar light travels to them. The 

circumilance^ 
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circumftancc, liowcver, which principally ai - 
icfted the attention of thofe who difawcretl 
this cavern-temple, was, that, around this i- 
mage, a circlk of lamps was ful'pended in 
regular order, which feemed to be ina le of 
baked earth, and which there can be but lit- 
tle doubt were formerly coloured to give the 
varied light of the planets fymbolized, al- 
though thofe colours were no longer difeerni- 
ble. What was exceedingly remarkahle, thefe 
lamps were fo arranged as that the fide which 
gave the light was turned towards the ftatue, 
a proof that the ancients knew the planets 
were themfclv^cs opaque bodies, and derived 
their light from the central orb, around which 
they revolved,*' 

t>uch was the lYiTian Mithra : — let us exa- 
mine the character and oliices of the priclls 
who officiated in thofe caverns, w'hich, I .ucta- 
tius has before partly informed us, were cho- 
fen to be his tcmjiles ; for this reafon, that, a- 
inidlt the darknels of thofe rccelfes, the altro- 
noniicul prietls might more effectually difplay 
to the view of their difeiplcs the manner after 
which cclipfcs of the fun, and other heavenly 

R r r 3 bodies, 

♦ See ihe nccou nt of Fla mini us Vacca, a Roman fculptor, 
who c.\amir.cd ihis temple, extradeti, fVum an Italian journal, 
by Mounifaucon in hib Ar.liquiiies, vol.i. p. 232. 
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bodies, took place. On this head we muft a- 
gain confult Porphyry, wlio well knew, and 
as ably as jjoflible defended againll the re- 
peated attacks of the fathers, the whole circle 
of pagan fu perditions. Porphyry informs us, 
that, from the lion being fo uiuaka fymbol in 
tlicfc rites, the priefts were fornctimes called 
LeoneSf and tlie prieftclVes Lciena, for IVIi- 
thra had female minillers attendant on his or- 
gies. Ilciice too the rites themlclves were 
often denominated Leontica. From a crow 
or raven being, in mod oriental regions, a 
bird facred to the f un, and of great requed in 
thele myderies, they were thence called Cora- 
ces and Ilierocoraces, and the myderies them- 
lelves Coraciea and Ilicrocoracica.* The 
raven is one of the oldcd condellations, and 
perpetually occurs on all the marbles on which 
the Mithratic emblems are engraved, as may 
be feen in the plates of Hyde and Mountfau- 
con, illudrative of the rites of Mithra. In 
fine, thefc rites were fornctimes called empha- 
tically Eliaca, from FI and Elios, terms which 
fignify the fun. All thefe prieds vvore the fi- 
gures of the animal-condellations which they 
reprefented, and whofe names they bore ; but, 
as we have learned from Cclfus, that, in the 

cave 
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cave of Mithra, were exhibited the two-fold 
motions of the ccleftial orbs, that is, the npj)a- 
rent one of the fixed ftars and the real one of 
the planetary ; and, as there were patres facromm 
et matres facrorumy fo it is reafonable to fuj^pofe 
that there were numerous priefts of ditfercnt 
orders, ages, and ftations, according to the 
different magnitudes of the conffellationsAvhich 
they reprefented, lome being placed in the 
zodiac, fome in the noithcrn, fome in tlic 
fouthern, hemilphcrci but, as to Mithra him- 
felf, I have Poi pliyry’s exprefs authority for 
aflerting that his elevated llation in his own 
temj)lc was in the middle of tlie equinotSfial, 
pofhbly engraved on high, in a broad line of 
gold, which cut the zodiac as in the real 
Iphere.* 

The general figure of the cavern, and the 
pofition of the tv/o gates ; the gate of the fie- 
ry Cancer, the fummer folffice, through whicli 
the migrating foul defeended on the north, and 
that of the watery Capricorn, the winter fol- 
ftice, through which it afeended on \.\\c Jouth, 
the geometrical fymbols with w'hicli it was a- 
dorned, the fountains of water that ran mur- 
muring through the midft of it, the fires kept 
continually burning in its inmoll rcccfies, the 

R r r 4 two 
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two laft, emblematical of the fluid and igneous 
elements and the erected ladder of feven pla- 
netary gates, have all been noticed in various 
preceding pages.* Among the decorations of 
the cave, alluded to and deferibed by Poi j)hy- 
ry, were marble urns for the w'ater of ablution, 
and with fuch fmall ciflerns, or tanks, as 
they call them, every facred cavern in India at 
this day abounds. The Mithratic cave alfo 
contained numerous vafes full of honey for 
oblation. Now honey, I have obferved, ftill 
makes a principal part of the libations oft'cied 
on the altars of the Imlian deities. Porphyry 
dcl'cants highly on the virtues of honey as a 
great cleanfer and purilycr of the blood, 
and therefore, I'o far as man was concerned, 
properly tiled in initiation as an emblem of 
that purer ftatc abo' t to be commenced 
by the candidate. Speaking of it as an offe- 
ring to thr ilcity, he cal’s it Tie aliment, the 
ncchar, of the g:ds. It is iuueed the ellence 
of odorous flowers, and it p pears no more 
than jufl: and grateful, that a produ6lion, 
in part elaborated by the lolar beam, fliould 
be offered up to the altar of the god, whofe vi- 
vifying energy matured it in the fragrant bofom 
of the parent-plant. 

All 

♦ Sec India Theology, chap.i. p. 316, et fcq. 
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All ancient writers unite in alTcrting that 
the Mithraic myftciies were or an awlul and 
terrifying nature. They feem to have thought 
them too horrible even to be revealed, and 
have theiciore left us totally in the dark as to 
the greater part of the j)unilliments endured 
during initiation. 'I'hele {Hinidinicrits foinc 
of tliem affirm to be of eighty dillei'ent kinds 
others reduce them to twcntv-ioui' in num- 
ber.-j- Trom the feverity of thof'e whicli arc 
known to poflerity, we may form Ionic judge- 
ment of the others, the hillory of which is 
lofl in the abyfs of near two ihcmfand years. 

A drawn fword, if Tcrtullian may be cre- 
dited, oppofed the candidate at his very entrance 
into the cavern, from which, in the virtuous 
obltinacy of pcrieverance, he received more 
than one wound. The inflexibility and firm- 
nefs of his charaftcr being thus tried, and ftcel 
itfelf in vain oppofed to him, he was admitted 
through the North gate, or that of Cancer, 
where a fire, fiercely glowing with the fblftitial 
blaze, feared, but could not terrify or retard, 
the- determined afpirant. He was compelled 
to pafs through this flame repeatedly, and 
was thence hurried to the Southern gate, or 
that of Capricorn, where the folflitial floods 

awaited 

* rnrphyry cic AbHinrrtia, p. 150. 
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awaitcil him. Into thcfc floods his cxhaufted 
fninic was inflantly plunged, and he was o- 
Miged to fvvim in them, and combat with the 
waves, till life was at the lafl: gafp. The 
<lrcadful rite of purification was not yet over : 
lie was now doomed to undergo a rigid fad, 
which, according to Nictetas, quoted by the 
Abbe Banicr, laded fifty days j but this we 
mud prefume to be exaggerated, fince no hu- 
man crcatujc can cxid fifty hours without 
taking fudenance. We can only reconcile it 
to reafon, by fuppofing the time much Ihort- 
cr, or an allowance of fomc fcanty food, bare- 
ly fuflicient to fupport agonizing nature. 
During this rigid fad he was expofed to the 
horrors of a dreary defart, remote from human 
alfi dance, and fiiut out from human com- 
panion. After tliis, according to the lame au- 
thor, the candidates were cruelly beaten with 
rods for two whole days and, during the lad 
twenty days of their trial, were buried up to 
the neck in fnovv. 

If nature funk not, ns Ihe frequently did, 
under all this dreadful accumulation of fuf- 
ferings, the honours of initiation were con- 
ferred upon the candidate ; and, fird, a gold- 
en ferpent was placed in his bofom, as an 
embkm of his being regenerated and made a 

difciple 
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(ilfciple of JMithra. For tills animal, renew- 
ing its vigour in tlic fpring of every yc3i‘, by 
calling its Ikin, was not only conlidcred as an 
apt I'ynibol of renovated and rcvircl'ccnt vir- 
tue, but of the fun lilml'elf, whole genial 
heat is annually renewed when he re-vllits the 
vernal ligtis ; at that period, wlien, as I have 
ellewheic cxjirclied mylelf of Mitlira opening 
the year in I'aurus, 

jJuri'linp!, the ‘’loom of wiiiicrVa ilrcar tlomnin, 

'J'he rauiant youth rt I'umes his vernal rei^n ; 

Willi lin('v.'y arm:, reluct -nt 'Ihuirus tamer, 
llc.ims with new ^^^racc, aiul dart., f* verer iiaines. 

The candidate was next adorned vvitli a myf- 
tic zone, or belt, wiiich was the circle of the 
zodiac," and hatl the zodiacal ligures engraved 
upon it. Upon his head was placed the Fer- 
fian tiara, or high Phrygian bonnet, termi- 
nating pyramidically, as we fee it on all the 
ftatues of Mithra. This cap was lymbolical 
of the beam of the fun, and it was worn by 
the priells of Egypt, as well as by thole of 
Perfia ; it is confpicuous on the heads of the 
antique figures, engraved on the large plate 
of the temple of Euxorc, in my former 
volume. 

The high prlefl of Mithra wore a linen 
tiara, or mitre, of great magnitude, and 

rolled 
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rolled round fcveral times, in imitation of 
the convolutions of the orbs. Poilibly the 
name of mitre may be primarily derived 
from this high conical cap worn in the 
rites of Mithra, which was alfo covered 
with rays and painted with various devices. 
It is to thefc caps that the pro})het Ezekiel, 
cited in the firfl chapter, alludes when he ri- 
dicules the ornaments that decorated the gods 
of the Sabian idolaters, which he calls, the 
images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed upon the 
ivalls ’with •vermilion^ girded 'with girdles 
upon their loins, and exceeding in dved attire 
upon their hcads.^ I'he brahmins and their 
deities, to tiiis day, wear the myrtic belt, or 
girdle ; and it has been before obferved, from 
ancient travellers, that they formerly wore a 
cap or turban, of white muflin, folded round 
the head in Inch a manner, as that the extre- 
mities of tlie folds exhibited to the fpeebator 
the appearance of the two horns of a cow, 
that is, of the moon in her increafc.'l' This 
fafliion of folding the ialh that girds the head 
is not now’ I believe in ufe, at leaft in general 
ufe, in India ; and perhaps never flourilhed, 
but among the higher orders of the pried s. Its 

exifling 

• Ezcklol jfxiii, 1^. 
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exiileocc there, however, in ancient periods 
ftill farther proves the finiilarity of the aftro- 
nomical mythology of thei'e two nations. 

The noviciate was now invefted with the 
canJys, or large loofc tunic, which, on every 
ancient picture of Mithra, is reprclented 
floating widely in the air from the fhoulders 
of the god, while his raj)ld wings waft hisn iin- 
jKtuoully through the expanfe of heaven. 
This tunic or mantle was the n'.ofl beautiful 
arid fplcndid pageant in the world j having 
a purple ground, ami being (ludded all over 
with innumerable ftars, the conftcllations of 
both hemifphercs, like the robe worn by I/ii 
Onmia^ and engraved in the lirfl volume of 
the OEdipus Egyptiacuf, after the defeription 
of that goddfls, as beheld in the pomp of 
her paraphernalia, by Apuleius, \vh;) had 
himfcif been initiated in rlie mylleries of 
Eleulis. fie had likewife the palioral ftalF, 
or crofter, fimilar to that of the brahmins, 
put into his hand, being allufivc to the im- 
mediate influence of the fun in the affairs 
of agriculture.* 

Thus inverted and decorated with all the 
fymbols of the power and operations of his 
god, he was prepared for thofe greater and 

more 
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more tremendous myfterles, of which no au- 
thentic relations have readied pofterity, but 
in which both bulls and men are fuppofed to 
have been facrificed, and in which real lions, 
whence the myfteries were called leontica^ and 
other animals, whofe figures covered the walls 
of the temple, are thought to have Jiecn intro- 
duced. The ill-omened raven fcreamed aloud 
its funeral notej the dreadful barkings of the 
dog Sirius reverberated through the cavern, 
vifeeque canes ululare per umbras \ the hif- 
fings of envenomed ferpents, that is, the 
Draco and Serpentarius of the fphcrc, filled 
with terror the trembling audience; for there, 
if ever, in that fidereal metempfychofis, or 
paflage of the foul among the ftars to its fi- 
nal abode, the mokt of the brahmins, an- 
^ues Triptclemi jlridebant ; and there, if ever, 
were heard thofe dreadful thundcrings and 
lightnings, the confli6l of elements and war- 
ring clouds, which Mithra at his will 
could congregate or diflipate, and which the 
poet Claiulian profelfedly alludes to as forming 
a part of the Eleufinian myftcries ; mys- 
teries of which Warburton ought to have 
known, that thole of Mithra were the proto- 
type, becaufe the Perfians were a more an- 
cient nation than tlie Greeks. 


Jam 
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Jam mihi cernuntur trcpidis dclubra movcri 
Scdlbus, et claram dil]>ergerc fulmina luccm ; 
Advcntum teftata Dei ! Jain inagnus ab imis 
Auditiir fremitis terris, tciiiplumquc rcinugii.*^ 

How much more applicable this delcription is 
to the ftupendous exhibitions in the Mithratic 
temple than thofe of Elcufis muft be evident 
to the reader, who reflects how much fublimer 
a charafter in antiquity was ATitlira than Ce- 
res ; how much fujicrior the deity, who rules 
the heavens, in which thunder is generated 
and lightning kindled, to the deity which pre- 
fides over the earth and its prodiiclions. In 
fat5l, in tlie rites of the former, the thunders 
alluded to were the awful tropical thunders, 
and bore immediate reference to a ])articular 
flage of the myftic exhibition ; in tliofe of the 
latter, they were principally ufed to fwell the 
pomp of the ceremony, and elevate the gran- 
deur of the goddefs. 

How clofe an imitation the Elcufmian myf- 
teries were of the more ancient rites of Per- 
fia will, I am of opinion, appear from what 
has been inPerted in a preceding page, relative 
to the officiating characters who prefuied in 
the former, and who were of an allronomical 
caft. Indeed, the general feature of fimila- 
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rity between them is fo great, and both have 
fo tr.anifeft a relation to thofc of India, tliat 
I hope tlie reader will pardon me if I wind up 
this account of the Perfian mytleries with fc- 
Icv'ding a few linking paliligcs from the full 
chapter of this Dilfertation, in which that fi- 
rnilanty is nioft j)articu]arly apparent. It 
muft be owned, indeed, that the Greek philo- 
fophers improved upon thofe inftituted by 
their jiredccefibrs by the profound morality 
which they inculcated in their mylleries j mo- 
rality, which, after all, is far picferablc and btr 
more beneficial to man than the boldeft fliglits 
of imagination in the inflitution of a wild 
fyfiem of a fabulous fidcrcal metemjjfy- 
chofis. 

Nothing can be conceived more folemn than 
the rites of initiation into the greater myfteries 
of Eleufis, as detcribed by Apuleius and Dion 
Chryfoftome, who had both gone through the 
awful ceremony; nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than tlie feenery exhibited before 
the eyes of the terrified afpirant. After enter- 
ing the grand veftibule of the myilic Ihrine, 
he was led by the hierophant, amidll fur- 
rounding darknefs and incumbent horrors, 
through all thofc extended ailes, winding 
avenues, and gloomy adyta, already mentioned 

as 
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as equally belonging to the myrtle temples of 
Egypt, Elcufis, and India. I have allortcd 
before, that the Mctempfycholis was one of 
the leading principia taught in thofe tcm])les, 
and this lirll rtage was intended to reprefent 
the toillbine wanderings of the benighted foul 
through t'te mazes ol vice and error before 
initiation i or, in the words of an ancient writer, 
(juoted by Vv arburton from Stob:cas : “ It 

was a rude and fearful march throu'di night 
and darknefs.”* Picfcntly the ground !)cgaii 
to rock beneath his feet, the whole temple 
trembled, and rtrangc and dreadful voices were 
heard through the midnight filcncc. To thefe 
fucceeded other louder and more terrific noifes, 
refembling thunder j while quick and vivid 
flafhes of lightning darted through the cavern, 
difplaying to his view many ghaltly fights 
and hideous fjiedtres, emblematical of the va- 
rious vices, difeafes, infirmities, and calami- 
ties, incident in that ftate of terreltrial bond- 
age from which his liruggling foul was now 
going to emerge, as well as of the horrors and 
penal torments of the guilty in a future date. 
At this period, all the pageants of vulgar ido- 
latry, all the train of gods, fupenial and 
infernal, palled in awful fuccefliou before 

S s s him, 
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him, and a hymn, called the Theology of Idols, 
recounting the genealogy and funftions of 
each, was fung : afterwards, the whole fabu- 
lous detail was folemnly recanted by the myfta- 
gogue; a divine hymn in honour of eternal 
AND IMMUTABLE TRUTH was chantcd, and 
the profounder myftciics commenced. And 
now, arrived on the verge of death and initia^ 
tion, every thing wears a dreadful afpeft j it is 
all horror, trembling, and aftonilhment.” An 
icy chillinefs fcizes his limbs j a copious dew, 
like the damp of real death, bathes his tem- 
ples i he ilaggcrs, and his faculties begin to 
fail ; when the feene is of a fudden changed, 
and the doors of the interior and fplendidly- 
illumined temple are thrown wide open. A 
“ miraculous and divine liglit difclofes itfelf : 
and Alining plains and Aowery meadows open 
on all hands before him.” AccelA conAniuni 
mortis, lays Apuleius/*' et calcato Proferpinae li- 
mine, per omnia vecluselementa remeavi; nodls 
medio vidi solem candido corufeantem lu- 
mine : — Arrived at tlie bourn of mortality, 
after having trod the gloomy thrcAioId of 
Proferpinc, I palled ia])idly through all 
the furrounding elements ; and, at deep mid- 
night, 

• Apuleil Mctan\orplioris, lib, ii. v, i. p. 273. Edit, Bi- 
pont. 1788* 
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night, beheld the fun fliining in meridian 
fplendour. The clouds of mental error and 
the (hades of real darkncfs being now alike 
diffipated, both the foul and body of the ini- 
tiated experienced a delightful viciffitude; and 
while the latter, purilied with luftrations, 
bounded in a blaze of glory, the former dif- 
folved in a tide of ove vvhelming tranfport, 
Thofc few authors of the ancient world, who 
have written on this fubjc 61 :, and who have 
dared to unfold to porterity the awful and 
deep fecrcts into which they were initiated, 
fpcak of them exactly as tlic brahmins do of 
the divine raptures of abj'orpticn in the Deity, 
or the modern fect of Swedenborgh of thofe 
of their imagined Elyfium. At tliat period 
of virtuous and triumphant exultation, ac- 
cording to the divine Plato, (the Vyasa of 
Greece,) “ they faw celeftial beauty in all the 
dazzling radiance of its perfection, when, 
joining with the glorilied chorus, they were 
admitted to the fAccx.oc(,ixv oipti', or beatific vijion^ 
and were initiated into the mod blelfcd of all 
myfteries.” 

The preceding relation principally concerns 

THE GKEATER MYSTERIES. TllC firft and 

moft important ceremony in the lesser mys- 
tekies of Eleulis was the purification of the 

S s s 2 body 
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body by v/ater, intended to inculcate the ne- 
ceflity of a fnnilar purification of the foul from 
the impure adhefion of vicious paffions and 
proi^enfitics ; and, it is remarkable, that the 
officer affifting upon that folcmn occafion was 
called ’Tdaxvoc, from icdter. After ablu- 
tion, the afpii ant was clothed in a linen veft- 
ment, the emblem of purity, and we are in- 
formed, in the Aycen Akhery,that the brahmin- 
candidate, in tive firll fuige of probation, was 
arrayed “ in a linen garment without future.” 
Hut the myfiic temple itfelf, as deferibed by 
Apulcius, was aiks atnplijjima 3 according 
to Vitruvius, it was immani magnitiidine \ 
and, according to Strabo, it was capable of 
b.oldinp; as large a number as a theatre. If thefe 
Jcveral authors had intended to deferibe the 
|)agodas of Sallette and of Elephanta, could 
tliey have done it with more characfcrildic ac- 
curacy? tcmjilcs, of which the former, accord- 
ing to M. Niebuhr, is a Iquare of x2o feet, 
and in the latter of which, if wc are rightly 
informed in tlie levcntli volume of the Ar- 
cliccologui, tile graiui altar alone is elevated 
ro the altonilhing heigb.t of twenty-feven feet. 
The gloomy avenues furrounding them have 
been alfo particularifed, in which an over- 
whelming dread and horror feized the be- 
nighted 
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nlghted wanderer: and, with rcfpc.'d- to the 
gaudy fliows atid fpiendid feejiery occafionally 
dil'playcd to tlie view of tl;c Inirlatcd in tiicir 
rcceiTes ; who, that huholds the luperh decora- 
tions, the ricir'y-paiiitcd walls, and carved 
imagery, in the modern pag o.l is ; who, tli it 
confidciii the beauty of the colours, and the 
ingenuity of the devices, conl’picuous in many 
of the manufactures of India, whetiier in gold 
and filvcr enamel, in boxes curioully iiilaid 
with ivory, in carpets of lilk richly dower- 
ed, and linens flaincd with vai legated dies ; 
can podibly entertain a doubt of the ability 
of the ancient Indians Itilklngly to portray, 
on canvafs or othcrwil'e, the allegorical vi- 
fions, in wliich the genius of the nation takes 
fo much deliglit ; the amaranthine ho.vers, 
in which beatified I'pirits arc fu|)pofcdto refule, 
and the Elyfian plains of Eex ora’s volup- 
tuous paradife ? 

The initiated, in tlie Grecian tcmjdes, were 
alfo crowned with myrtle, anil the prieds of 
IVtithra were invaria’oly dec’Kcd with a rich 
tiara, wound about with the fame foliage. 
Finally, the Hierophant, that is, the revea’er of 
facred things, in the Eleufinian myilcrics, was 
arrayed in the habit and adorned witli the 
fymbols of the great Creator of t!ic world, of 
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whom in thofe myfteries he was fnppofed to be 
the fubftitute, and revered as the emblem. He 
was attended in his facred office by three af- 
fiftant minifters, of whom the firft was called 
or the torch-bearer ; he was intend- 
ed to rcprelent the Sun. The feconcl was de- 
nominated or the herald ; he was confi- 

dered as the type of the planet Mercury. 
The third was called *0 Itti or the mi- 

niller of the altar, and he was venerated as 
the fymbol of the Moon. The fame charac- 
teriftic diftin«5tions doubtlefs prevailed in 
thole of India, where the Sun, Moon, and 
Mercury, under the name of Budha, for ever 
occur in the varied page of their mythology. 
There perhaps, as in the rites of Mithra in 
Perfia, the chief gods attended in the aflumed 
chara6lers of the various conflellations. Their 
phyfical theology, whicli led them, in various 
inftances, to confider the Deity as an incarnate 
agent upon earth, would naturally lead them 
in thefe myftcrious inftitutions to Ihariow out, 
under th<i perfon of the high prcfiding brah- 
min, the fupreme Creator of all things, and 
to decorate that facred perfana'^c (the fymbo- 
lical reprefentation of Deity) after the manner 
of the Perfian Mithra, with a loofely-floating 
tunic of a bright cerulean tincture, and fpan- 

gled 
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gled with innumerable ftars. At the fame 
time, their great attachment to aftionomy 
would induce tiiem to conlider the prieils, 
who officiated around him, as rcprel'enting 
the planetary train moving in their fevcrul 
ftations by his immediate command and 
influence, and clothed with brightnefs from 
the reflexion of his own tranlcendcnt 
glory. 

After having thus deferibed, as far as they 
have been revealed to us by Apuleius and o- 
ther ancient v/riters, tlte Mithriac myfteries, 
I come at length to detail the yet unparalleled 
fuft'erings endured in 


Tiik fourth Asiifrum, or state of SA- 
NIASSlj AND THE series OF EXQJ^TISITE 
TORTURES VOLUNTARILY INFLICTED ON 
HIMSELF BY THE PENITENT YOGEE. 

Thcfe two flatcs m.ay be confldcred as the 
lafl: flage of the terreflrial journey of the hde-' 
tempfyehofis. V/ith them the dreadful peri- 
od of probation clofes j with them vlic fire of 
the human ordeal is finally extinguiffied. The 
word Saniaffi, as explained in tlic Gccta, p. 
124, fignifies the forfaking of all adtions 
which are dcfirable. If wx might judge from 
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the conduft of thofe who bear the name, it 
might with more truth be rendered tae per- 
forming of all actions that can excite difguil 
and imprefs horror on the human foul. The 
word YoGJiE, or, as fome write it, Jogue, is 
derived from a root fignifying^/r-uor/o/^. By the 
Sanialli is properly to be underffood tlie brah- 
min in his fourth and highell: degree of fpiri- 
tual difciplinc, preferihed in the Vedas for tltofe 
of that call vvlio may poflefs fortitude of mind 
and vigour of body i'uHicient to undergo thofe 
excruciating feverities, which, when rcfolutely 
perfevered in to the lall, have power to unbar 
the gates of eternity, and introduce the per- 
former immediately into paradile. I'he Vo- 
gee is pro[>eriy a voluntary penitent, who af- 
pires to tlie honours and diltindtion of a Sa- 
jiiafli, and wlio endeavours to rival, if not 
exceed, him in the number and degree of his 
aggravated fuflerings. All the writers of the 
ancient world, and inolf of the moderns, have 
confounded the two charaders ; and the name 
of Sanialli and Yog -e have been promifeuoufly 
applied. 'I'he ancients, indeed, ranked all 
tlie race of thefe anrteie penitents under the 
fitle of gynuiolojihills, or naked pbilofophers. 
The brahnun Sanialli, however, does not wander 
^bout entirely naked, although the Yogee re- 
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je<51s all covering, fcorning, amidrt’ his divine 
abforption, to bellow one thought on the 
contemptible clay that holds in bondage his 
ftruggling foul. I fhall tirft delineate the ri- 
gid principles and deliberate cruelties inflicted 
on him fell by the Saniafli. I fliall then enter 
into rather an extenfive detail of what claflical 
writers have related concerning the ancient 
gymnofophid, and what, from modern wri- 
ters and authentic hv.ng wirneiTes, I have 
been able to collect relative to the romantic 
doctrines and eccentric piadtices of ihofc 
furious maniacs, the Yogecs of the prefent 
day. 

There is, as we have juft intimated, an im- 
menfe dilt'erence in the condiult of the devotee 
of the brahmin caflr and that of a devotee of 
an inferior tribe. The Saniafli is rliftinguilh- 
ed by the calm, the filent, dignity with which 
hefulfersthe feries of complicated evils through 
which he is ordained to toil; the Yogee is 
wild and defultory in his devotion* and often- 
tatious of the penances to wliich he volunta- 
rily condemns himfelf. The former buries 
himfelf in the fblitude of the defert, and is 
content that God and his own foul are confei- 
ous to the auftcrities which he endures ; the 
latter feeks the crouded bazar, or market- 
place. 
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place, and ’delights to fcourge and lacerate 
himfelf in the fight of innumerable fpec^tators. 
The profelied defign of both, however, is to 
detach their thoughts from all concern about 
fublunary objects ; to be indifferent to hunger 
and thirft j to be infenfible to fliamc and re- 
proach 3 and, as far as it is polilble for beings 
who have not yet palfed the bourn of mor- 
tality, to emancipate the foul from its ta- 
bernacle of clay. 

The leading principle that fvvays the mind 
of the Saniadi is by unexampled aufterities to 
fubclue the body, becaufe he is convinced that 
fubjugation of the pafllons will neceflarily fol- 
low that conquelh He exults, therefore, in 
making the mod; painful faciihces tliat can 
lliock agonizing nature. On entering this de- 
gree, he inllantly, and without fcruple, difeards 
for ever the deareft friend and the tendercll 
relative. The affectionate wife, the blooming 
daughter, (for the Saniafli is not always ad- 
vanced in years,) in vain clafp his knees, and 
folicit him to relax in his dreadful purpofe : 
he is deaf to their cries and callous to their 
tears ; he throws away every article of drefs, 
except a fcanty linen cloth of a yellow colour 
which girds his waift 3 and, with a pitcher in 
one hand and a pilgrim’s ilafF in the other, 

he 
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he hurries away to the defert, never to return. 
Famine and mifcry are the companions of his 
fohtude. Abfbrbccl in profound meditation 
on the Deity, he never violates the facred fi- 
lencc in which his lips me fealed, cxccj)t to 
pronounce tlie myhic word awan, which is 
tlic commencement of the V^edas.* His food 
is tlic fruits and herbage that fpontaneoully 
fpring up in the defert : it thefe fail him, the 
laws of liis fcvcrc order permit liim to go to 
the ncarell village and beg a handful of balled 
rice, or other food, which he cats on the fpot ; 
if they throw it on the ground, he takes it up 
with his mouth, fvvallowing only as mucli as 
will ferve to fuftain life. 1 he foie hufinefs of 
that life is inccflhnt mental prayer and in- 
tenfe contemplation. Thefe they confider a*: u- 
niting them intimately to the Deity, and endu- 
ing tliem with a portion of his power. Their 
energy is inexprcflible : it is felt through all 
the works of nature, and through all the 
clafies of cxiftencc. It can call down the ftars 
from heaven, and bring up daemons from the 
lowed: bobun of Naraka. To fuch a length 
does their fanaticilhi on this point extend, as 
to lead them to conceive, that they can, by 
their united power, actually difembody the (bul, 

which 
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which for a while leaves its earthy manfion in 
litter infenfibility ; and, after taking a wide 
asthereal flight, returns to animate the breath- 
lefs clod. 

A curious ftory of this kind is related by 
Father Bouchet, treating concerning the Me- 
tempfyehofis, in the Lettres Edifiantes et Cu- 
rieufes j which, on fuch a fubjeft, it would be 
unpardonable to omit, and which is as fol- 
lows : 

An ancient fovcrcign of India, by name 
Veramarken, having, by intenfe devotion, 
obtained this art of occafionally difengaging 
the foul from its terrelirial j)nfon, was fo de- 
lighted W'ith his new acquilition, that, inftcad 
of attending to the duties of his fplendid and 
important flation upon this globe of earth, he 
was perpetually exploring the aethereal re- 
gions, and ioaring amidft the fuperior orbs. 
At thofc periods, in which he meditated this 
aereal excurfion, it was his pradfice to retire 
with only one confidential flave into the 
niidfl; of a gloomy unfrequented grove, and to 
his care he configned, during the abfence of 
his foul, that inferior and contemptible portion 
of himfelf, which, however, decorated with 
royal robes and a refplendent crown, was ac- 
cuflomed to fit upon the throne of Afia, and 

was 
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was the obje6l of little lefs than idolatry to 
the admiring crowd. A too frequent repeti- 
tion of this practice, and an unguarded reci- 
tal of the myftic prayer, called the mandi- 
RAM, by which his foul was releafed, in the 
hearing of the Have, excited a ftrong delire 
in the foul of the latter to undertake a fimi- 
lar flight into the lethereal regions. Attend- 
ing diligently, therefore, to the actions of 
Veramarken, and precil'ely learning the words 
of the MANDiRAM, he rcfolvcd, the firfl: op- 
[X)rtunity, to attempt the temporary emanci- 
pation of his own foul ; and, one day, when 
the monarch made a longer flay than ufual in 
the jethereal lields, he fell to fervent praycj’, 
and repeated the manoikam, wlien, in an 
inflant, his foul, taking its fllglit from his bo- 
dy, entered that of his marter. lie was now 
a king, and too well pleafed with his new fornr 
and habiliments to tliink of rctuining to his 
former abjcil flate. I’o prevent, therefore, 
his own body from being re-animatctl when 
the foul of Veramarken leturned, he cut off 
its head, and flalked away to the palace m all 
the grandeur of arrogated royalty, where he 
received the honours due to his late mafter, 
and (hared in his (lead the embraces of his 
young and beautiful bride. 


The 
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The foul of the degraded monarch now 
winged its flight towards the well-known 
grove, and its horror, as well at finding its 
own receptacle vaniflied, as at beholding the 
headlefs trunk of the Have, may be conceived 
but cannot be exprefled. However irkforne 
he might formerly have eftcemed human 
exiftence, he now began to think, that 
a magnificent throne and a lovely confort, 
added to the pofleflion of the great fecret 
of the MANDiRAM, might fl:ill have ren- 
dered tolerable the remaining years of its fo- 
journing in the veil of mortality. The re- 
fledlion filled the penfive fpirit with intole- 
rable anguifli ; it kept hovering, all forlorn 
and penfive, amidfl: the fliades of that bale- 
ful grove, and made them refound with its 
bitter wailings. At length the compaflionate 
** goddefs of his former devotion” (IBhavani 
we muft fuppofc, the Indian Venus) prepared 
for the royal fugitive the beautiful body of 
a parrot, in which he fped away to the 
court, alas ! only to be the diftratled witnefs 
of his flave feated on a throne which had dc- 
feended to himfelf from a long line of illuf- 
trious anceftors, and to fee him fliare the 
afic6tionate careifes intended for Veramarken. 
As the haplcfs bird, under the impreflioii of 

thefc 
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thcfe melancholy fcntiments, flew from one 
apartment to tlie other, he was caught by a 
domeftic of the palace, and, for the admi- 
rable beauty of his plumage, prefented to the 
queen, who detained him prifoncr in her own 
chamber j and thus was the unfortunate mo- 
narch, who had poirclled a tiuone, and had 
ranged the ikies, condemned to perpetual im- 
priibnmcnt, as well as to be a ftill nearer fpec- 
tator of the rights of a king and a hulband u- 
furped. The I'ccret would never have been 
known, had not a holy Sanlalli, who, by the 
power of abforption, could penetrate into the 
paft, the prefent, and the liiture, feme ages 
after revealed it for the benclit of the fove- 
reigns of India, and as a warning to them not 
to put too much confidence in their favourites. 

At all times the Saniaiii beholds with indif- 
ference whatever excites human deliglit, or 
infpircs vulgar mortals with avcrfion and ter- 
ror; but, when more particularly engaged at 
his devotions, there is no objeft in nature fo 
horrible as in the frnallcn: degree to appal 
him, nor fo enchanting as for one moment to 
feduce his fixed affedtions from fervid contem- 
plation of the fupreme Brahme. The moft 
dreadful thunders rolling over his head, balls 
of fire burfting from the tempeftuous clouds 

and 
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and ploughing up the ground in every direc* 
tion around him, even the earth itfelf con- 
vulfed and rocking beneath him, have no 
power to difmay the foul of the undaunted, 
the abforbed, Saniafli. That foul is a na- 
tive of a more elevated region, foars in a 
purer air, and revolves in a nobler fphere. 
The foul of the SaniaHi is with the Deity who 
made the worlds, and commands the fubjcfl 
elements. 

It is the boaft of the Saniafli to facrifice e- 
very human feeling and pafllon at the Ihrine 
of devotion. The rains, which, during the 
annual inundations, defeend in tropical re- 
gions with fuch refiftlefs violence, and fweep 
every thing before them, moled not the in- 
flexible devotee of the South; nor is the 
naked Northern Anchorite obferved to fliiver 
amidd the incefl'ant fnows that fall upon the 
fummlts of Heemacote, the ancient Imaus, 
and encircle up to his neck the human ftatue 
in the holy mountains of the brahmins. Let 
a table be fpread with the mod delicious vi- 
ands that ever charmed the eye or leaded 
the appetite of the daintied epicure j place the 
table, thus abundantly and delicately fpread, 
befoj||(the Saniafli ; although he be emaciated 
w ^j^ klong- continued famine, and although 

at 
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at the ikt^e time he feel the ftiarpeft pangs of 
corrolive hutager, he will avoi't his eye/rom it 
with difdain, or gaze upon the luxurious ban- 
quet with calm indilference. Let ftrains of 
the moft exquilite melody warble around him, 
the paHages of his ears are impervious to 
founds, which, in other breafts, would awa- 
ken ecftaiy and endanger reafon. Let nymphs 
of the moft . tranfcendent beauty, blooming, 
lovely, and wanton, as thofe that fported of 
old with Creeftina on the hallowed plains of 
Mathura, weave in his prefence the airy dance, 
the Saniaffi is confcious to no tumults of ri- 
fing paflion, but continues, in thought and 
a£f, 

Chafte as the icicle 

That^s curdled by the froft from purcft fnow, 

And hangs on Dian’s tt-mple. 

The moft delicious odours, exhaled from the 
fpice-beds of a garden of Oriental perfumes, 
have no fragrance for him; to the moft beau- 
tiful colours, he; is amidft the moft ex- 

cruciating torments he is dumb. 

Ineffe<5i, by long continued perfeverance in 
thefe laborious; ;but unnatural efforts to. fub- 
due hi$ ^r/, the corporeal fan6lion> 

by dcgrts^ l^^, their energy, and the men- 
tal facuttieV are:, clouded overwhelmed. 

T 1 1 Gro]^n 
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Grown torpid through ina6livity, and wrapt 
jn holy^ infenfibility, the Saniafli is affected by 
nothing that occurs within the bounded circle 
of human nature. He has no intereft in any 
ohjeft below the ftars, the native region of his 
afpiring foul. In vain, therefore, to him do the 
feafons revolve on this terreftrial globe j in vain 
does the fun enlighten it with his all-vivifying 
ray; in vain do the nutritious dews and ge- 
nial rtiowe* delcend and fertilize it. He feels 
no more delight, when returning fpring ar- 
rays its renovated afjiect in beauty and ver- 
dure, than he is capable of emotion, when its 
arid furface is parched with continued drought 
and the famifhed herd pcrifli by thoufands on 
the flerilc plains. He is no more refrelhed 
by the cooling zephyr that wafts vigour and 
falubrity to its fainting inhabitants, than he is 
annoyed by the burning winds from the de- 
fert, that bring pcfrilencc and death in their 
train, and fweep wiiole nations of his fellow- 
creatures to the gulph of dcftrud:ion. 

Inflexibly adhering to this refolute indiffe- 
rence, the avenues of his foul are barred a* 
gainft the infidious ali'aults of thofe delufiv* 
paflions that fecrctly undermine and oftert 
fubvert the fortitude of the fublimeft philo- 
fophers and the mofl rigid difciplinarians* 

" . He 
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He is no more to be foothed by the fuggeftions 
of adulation in its moll pleafing forint than he 
is to be terrified by the loudeft clamours of re^ 
proach. Ambition and pcnt'cr can have no in- 
fluence over the man who looks down upon 
thrones with fcorn, who confiders the fcanty 
and tattered fragment of yellow linen that 
girds his loins as of value far more tranfcen- 
dent than the embroidered robe of majefty ; 
and who looks upon himfelf to be a portion 
of that Deity, into whole infinite ellence he is 
foon to be wholly and eternally abforbed. 
Avarice cannot influence the mind that is 
rich in the countlefs treafures of immortality j 
a mind that eftcems gold as drofs, and to 
whom rubies have loll their lullre and value. 
In fine, the higheft diftinclion, to w'hich the 
Saniafli afpires, is a Hate of invincible apa- 
thy. By long habits of indifference he be- 
comes inanimate as a piece of wood or ftonc j 
and, though he mechanically refpires the vi- 
tal air, he is to all the purpofes of affivc life 
defun6t. In confequence of thefe unexam- 
pled feverities, and this invincible abftraction 
from every thing finite, the veneration which 
the whole Indian nation enteitain for the Sa- 
niaflls is beyond all conception. Veeflinu 
himfelf reveres them : to whatfoever objeft 
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they touch they impart fan6lity, and the very 
dufl: of their feet is confecrated, from the fteeps 
of Caucafus to the point of Comorin ! ! ! 

This anxious impatience, this ardent fever, 
of the foul panting after its immortal reft, 
and afeending progrefllvcly through the ftages 
of purity to that final abode, the Deity ; 
tliefc Incefiant efforts of the devout brahmins 
to ftifle every ebullition of human pafilon, and 
live upon earth as if they were already, and in 
reality, difembodlcd, cannot fail to remind 
the claffical reader of the noble and beautiful 
allegory, recorded in Apuleius and other an- 
cient writers, relative to the fufferings of the 
charming Tev*;, or Pfychc. This celeftial pro- 
geny, Pfychc, or, in other words, the human 
foul perfenift'd, was generally reprefented by the 
ancients under the form of a beautiful young 
virgin with the wings of a buttci'flyj and 
fonietin'.cs, on antique gems and marbles, flieis 
pourtrayed under the form of the Aurelia itfelf, 
in the natural hillory of which infect we may 
difeover the rcafon as well as the force of 
the comparitbn. The general outline of that 
hiftory is, in brief, as follows : — The Aurelia 
is, in tlic firft ftage of its exiftcnce, a common 
grub, or worm, and lies, during the winter, 
ni a ftatc of torpor, apjiaiently dead. When 

the 
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the genial fprlng renovates nature, it buifts its 
prifon, and ilFues forth, as it were, to new 
life, arrayed in beautiful attire. Tlic Egyp- 
tians thought this a juft and ftriking emblem 
of the human foul, which, after a long im- 
prifonment in a human form, at length burfts 
its terreftrial bonds, and emerges into immor- 
tality. Such, I fay, is the general outline of 
that hiftory j but, having confidcrcd the fub- 
jedt with fome degree of attention, and truft- 
ing that I can place fome parts of the j)aral- 
lel between the human foul and the Aurelia in 
a new point of view, 1 lhall not be afraid of 
difguftlng my readers by entering into a more 
particular detail, relative to the growth and 
maturity of that infect. The whole myfte- 
rious fable, likewile, of Cuimd and Psyche is 
fo congenial with thefe Indian fiftlons, con- 
cerning the excruciating fevcritles to be en- 
dured by the tranfmigrating loul, that 1 hope 
they will pardon my introducing it into thefe 
pages, fmee the title of my book profelies to 
compare the leading features of the mytholo» 
gy of Egypt, Pcrfia, and Greece. 


Tt t 3 
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Thk natural history of the AURE- 
LIA and’ the fable of CUPID and 
PSYCHE CONSIDERED. 


From the circnmftance of the Aurelia oc- 
curring, in moft of the myftical writers of an- 
tiquity, as the pifturefquc emblem of the foul 
palling through the various Rages of a mortal 
to an immortal Rate, there is great reafon to 
believe thofe theological philofophers had vi- 
gilantly marked all the wonderful viciffitudes 
which the Chryfalis fucceRlvcly undergoes, 
and were fcarcely lefs acquainted with its 
hiRory than the curious and exploring fons 
of modern philofophy. The firR Rate of 
the Chryfalis is a Rate nearly approaching to 
infenfibility; it fcarcely apj^ears to be endued 
with life } its figure is conical ; it has neither 
legs to walk nor wings to fly, and it can 
take no nourilhment, for it has no organs 
to receive or digeft it. Is not this a juR picture 
of the human foul in iniancy, when it reRs, as 
it were, dormant in its prilbn of clay, inca- 
pable of exertion, and inl’enfible to the dic- 
tates of inRru6tron and wifdoin ? 

Brought 
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Brought forth amidft the autumnal gloom, 
and chilled by the ungenlal damps and ri- 
gours of that inclement feafon, the embryo 
Aurelia remains in this inailivc liate du- 
ring the early wintry months. As the cold 
and darknefs of winter pafs away, and tiie 
fun begins to exert its power h; th on the 
animal and vegetable creation, the apparcntly- 
infenfible atom fliews fome principles of life, 
and, gradually Iheddingits coit, or Ikiu* and 
putting on a more brilliant Juie, it begins 
to feed on the tender fpringing herbage of tlic 
infant year. The variety and cxquifitc beauty 
of the colours of the diii'erent fpecies of the 
caterpillar in this date arc infinite and admi- 
rable. Some of them aic fupcrbly clothed in 
brilliant gold, whence, in fai t, they obtain the 
name of Chryfalis, tvom gold, as they 

are called Aurelia, ti om aunrm and it is this 
brilliant infect by which principally tlie an- 
cients intended to I'yrnbolize tlte foul, that 
radiant emanation of the divinity in man. 
Some are of an elegant green colour, others 
of a beautiful and bright yellow. They liic- 
ccfliv'cly change thefe colours as they U'ivancc 
towards maturity through the diilhreut Itages 
of a caterpillar, a Cliryfalis, and a butter- 
fly; and, by this change, as well as by 

T t t 4 tliat 
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that of their external coat, exhibit ample evi- 
dence of that metamorpbtjis actually taking place, 
which formed the bafis of the plealing fables 
of the ancients on this fubjeft. As the ver- 
nal feafon increafes, the Aurelia alfb increaies 
in vigour, fprightlinefs, and magnitude, till, 
at length, its tender wings burfting front 
the membranous integument that confined 
them, it mounts into the air a perfedt butter- 
fly, and joyfully fpreads its richly-variegated 
pinions to the fun. 

May not the Aurelia, in this improved flage 
of its exiftence, be cohfidered as a ftriking 
emblem of the foul arrived at the period of 
maturity in the human ftate, when education 
has lent all its aid to expand the daring ge- 
nius and ripen to perfedtion the fervid 
thought; when man, liberated from the re- 
ftridtions of grave tutors and the fetters of 
parental authority; launches forth into the 
vaft ocean of life, and ranges uncontrolled 
wherefoever his inclination leads him ? This 
the ancients efleemed the period of the great- 
eft danger ; in this ftate are felt the moft fu- 
rious aflaults of the various pafiions, thole 
vultures of the foul, each alternately exerting 
its baneful influence to harafs it in its terref- 
tiial journey, to ftagger its refolution, and 

undermine 
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undermine all the principles of virtue. Am> 
bition fires it with the defire of unbounded 
fway, avarice entangles it in a thoufand for- 
did and perplexing cares, envy Simulates it 
to the perpetration of bafe and criminal de- 
ligns, while love, all-conqucring love, ren- 
ders it its abjeft Have. To guard the ipiritual 
pilgrim from the defpotifm of the lafl-named 
tyrant, was the principal purpofc of the an- 
cient theologifls in the following beautiful 
allegory of Cupid and Pfyche, which I have 
abridged from Apuleius, it being of fuch a 
length as to engrofs nearly the whole of the 
hfth and Axth book of the Metamorphofeos of 
that author. 

In a certain city, fays Apuleius, there lived 
a king and queen who were bleft with three 
daughters, all of great beauty ; but the youngeft, 
in that point, infinitely outfhone the two others. 
Her charms, indeed, were fo tranfeendent 
that nature feemed to have exhaufled all her 
Ikill in forming her. The fame of this 
the moA lovely creature whom human eye had 
ever beheld ran rapidly through all the 
neighbouring regions, and multitudes flocked 
from all quarters to admire and adore. AI| 
that faw her exclaimed, with rapture, that 
Venus in perfon was come down from heaven 
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6 Vifit mahKnd,' and the 
Tapbosi and Cythera, were trtwisfci^td to'the 
cky, fan6lificd by the refidened of the 
left vii^in. Sacra deae ( Venefis p deferun^r, 
templa deforrhantur, pulvinaria proterdmur, 
ceremoniae negliguntiir, incoronata fimulachra, 
et arse viduae frigido cincre foedatse.* The 
real Venus, equally incenfed-and indignant at 
this treatment, and jealous of her too-fortunate 
rival, incites her fon Cupid to revenge the 
wrongs of his mother. “ My beloved Cupid,” 
fays the diftraeted parent, a prefumptuous 
moital dares to conteft with me the palm 'Of 
beauty, and ufurps the rites paid at the altars 
of thy native Paphos : oh! fly inflantly to the 
detefled city of her abode, arm thyfcif with ohe 
of thy kceheft arrows, and, pointing it to her 
heart, let her languifli in ail the agonies 
of unpitied love : or, if that be itnpoflible, frxwn 
the refUtleft influence of her charms, let her af- 
jfii€tions be flxed on fome worthlefs monfter in 


ttte loitn of a man, who may be equally diflin 


for his crimes and his poverty, who-may 
ipfli£lon her the molinnlieardtofiiMruelties, and 
' render her the mifesable, as ihe iathe-moft 
beautifuJvofheF^Xk^^^Cttpidi^jobecheAt to^^c 
fle^WiHdateiiamiaediateiy away^ totbe 
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pldace of Pfyche*s father, his boar was bent, and 
the (haft, charged full of the foft poifon of 
love, was ready to be launched at the unful^ 
pelting fairs the light, however, of fueb ama« 
ting beauty difarmed the furiods young 
deity. His hand trembled, his foot fauitered, 
and he becanye the vidtim of thofe charms of 
which he intended to have been the de- 
ftroyer. 

- In the mean time Pfyche, though gazed at, 
admiredj and pralfed, by all. Teemed to 
doomed to wafte the bloom of youth in bar* 
fen celibacy. .Her beauty was of that nature 
(for, in fad, Pfyche is only the virtuous prin- 
ciple in the foul perfonified) that it infpired 
t^everentud awe rather than kindled ardent at- 
tachment in the beholder. Even thole, who 
were inflamed with affedion for her, dared 
not approach the idol of their devotion, nor 
prefumed to afk her hand in marriage. Al- 
though, therefore, her filters, who werb <of 
more acceflible beauty, were married- to two 
powerful ifovereigns, the lovely, the forham; 
Pfyche could gain no ffiitor of any rank f bixt^ 
like feme filent Iblitary ftatue, Airveyed only 
with dehgtu^ ^r its admirable iyininetry,Jst4 
oeived hot the carefliw of nor 

. glowed with the lervour of mutual affedHon. 
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Trhe wearifom day was confiimcd In (ighss 
her pillow by night was bathed with tears ; 
ihe fometimes bewailed aloud her nii&rable li- 
tuation; nor forbore, at others, to execrate 
that diftinguilhed beauty, the luftre of which 
liibjedted her to fo hard a fate. 

Penetrated with anguiOi at the di^refs of 
their difconfolate daughter, anxious for the 
leftoration of her tranquillity, ar.d fearful left 
her health fliould be injured by her continual 
grief, her royal parents confult the Delphic o- 
racle upon her unhapj)y cafe, and the dreadful 
mandate of Apollo could not fail to infpire both 
their own minds, and that of the tender Pfy* 
the, with grief and horror inexpreffible. 

Montis in excelfi fcopulo dcfifte pucllam, 

Ornatam inundo funerci thalamic 

** Let the maid be conveyed to the rocky 
fummit of a lofty mountain, and there ar- 
rayed, not in bridal robes, but in funeral 
ornagients, and, wrapt in the (hroud of 
de^thi.let her await the hufband Hie fo anxi- 
oufly folicits.” She is not doomed to marry 
any being of mortal defeent; 

Sed ^vutn atquc ferum, vipercuinque malum, 
but a being fierce, implacable, and malignant, 
as. th^ viper i a being terrible on «arth and 
foilBaidable to the gods themfelves.'h > 

The 


See Afttleii Metamorph. p. 93. 


f Ibid. 
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■ ^he moral of the allegory hitherto mull 
be evident to the meaneft capacity : it is the 
virtuoiis principle of the human foul overcome 
by concupifcence, that ia, carnal affe^ion as 
oppofed to fpiritual, and the punifliment we 
fee rapidly follows. The indulgence of fon-* 
fual padions is the death of that virtuous 
principle : the foul itfelf becomes defunct in a 
moral fenfe, and therefore Pfyche is to be veiled 
in a fliroud, and expofed to do penance on a 
high and defolate mountain. 

By this dreadful oracle, not only the royal fa- 
mily but the whole city was overwhelmed with 
grief and confternation. All claffes of people 
made the caufe of Pfyche their own, and every 
quarter refounded with cries and lamentations. 
It was, however, indifpcnfably necelfary, after 
confulting the god, pun6tually to obey his 
fublime, though ftern, beheft. The funeral 
folcmnities and the deathful robe were prepa- 
red ; the day was fixed for the performance of 
this grand facrifice of a beautiful virgin to 
Death and Hymen, whofe torches vitere now, 
for the firft time, to unite their flames, and 
gleam on the ftupified populace their dreadful 
glare. At length that day arrived j and both 
Court and city, moving forward in one vaft 
cavalcade of woe, accompanied Pfyche to the 

fatal 
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&tal mountain. Steeped in tears, and tom 
with incxprcflible agony, fhe flowly proceeded 
to the folemnization of what were tct be at 
once her -bridal and funereal rites. The origi- 
nal is highly beautiful : et lachrymofa Pfychq 
comitatur non nuptias, fed exfequias fuas. 

Arrived at the fpot marked out by the o- 
racle, which was the highefl; eminence of the 
mountain, fhe was there left by her miferable 
parents and the forrowing multitude, who, 
returning to the city, gave way to the violence 
of their grief as for a beloved relative deceafed, 
and both the walls of the palace and the private 
houfes of the citizens were hung with fable, 
in token of refpeft to her memory. In the 
mean time, Pfyche, deeply regretting her paft 
impatience under the reftraints of virtuous 
celibacy, remained in her lofty exiled fituatioi) 
in a fiate of the utmoft fufpenfe and anxiety. 
It was not long before a zephyr embraced the 
* trembling fair one, and bore her, gently gli- 
ding through the air, into the bofom of a fpa- 
cious valley, rich with verdure and fragrant 
with flowers. Here, reclined upon a bed of 
fbft aromatic herbage, the tumult of her mind 
gradually fubfided, her fears were diflipated; 
ahdlier fenfes enlivened. After a fhort re- 
pofe* curiofity induced her to rife and explore 

the 
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the recelTet of a fpacious wood adjoining, 
yirhere mulic, morefweet than moctal ever be« 
fore heard, warbled from the branches, and 
fountains of the pureft water perpetually 
played, cooling and refrefhing the air, heated 
by the beams of a meridian fun. Proceeding 
farther, fhe entered a (lately palace, the roofs 
of which glittered with gold and (tlver.; while 
its variegated pavement fparkled with precious 
Hones of the lovelieH hue and the riched bril- 
liancy. What appeared to her moft wonder- 
ful of all was, that this beautiful palace Was 
without an owner; for, as fhe wandered 
through its rich faloons, no human being met 
her eye^ though the mod melodious voices 
from invifible forms accofled her ear, in* 
ceilantly inviting her to make that palace 
her conilant refidence, to bathe by day with* 
out reflraint in its ambrofial fountains, and re* 
pofe by night without fear on its gilded fofas; 
fofas of a texture far fofter than the fpring* 
ing down of the cygnet, for the filk which 
formed them was woven in a celedial loom# 
Deriving confidence from this Ibothing adv 
drels, Pfyche now fat down to partake of a 
banquet prepared by the fame invifible ^a* 
gents. The mod elegant viands were fuccefi^ 
fivcly ferved up in goldm difhes,^ and wines^of 

exquifite 
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^xquiiite flavour fparkkd before her in agate 
vafo. To this miraculous baru)uet, fucceeded 
concerts of foft mufic from immortal harps, 
ivhole tender thrilling (trains pierced the foul 
of the delighted virgin, and diflfolved it in vo- 
luptuous languor. Thele were but a prelude 
to the refined pleafures of nuptial love, 
which, with advancing night, were rapidly 
approaching) when Pfyche, with mingled 
terror and tranfport, was to clafp the myfte- 
rious hufband proraifed her by heaven. 

The ftar of evening, friendly to Hymen, 
already began to glimmer on high in the blue 
vault of heaven. Fatigued with the alternate 
fufferings and joy, produced by the wonder- 
ful viciflitudes of the paft day, and deriving 
fome gleams of hope from what (he had al- 
ready experienced, yet.ftill trembling at the 
dreadful oracle, Pfyche at length retired to 
the nuptial bed, which her unfeen attendants 
had prepared, fprinkled with odours and dcr 
corated with flowers. The folitude of the 
fcene, and the darknefs of furroundiug. night, 
added to her perplexity, and filled with un^ 
utterahle folicitude the throbbii^ bofbm of 
the virgin. After a Ihort interval of. dread- 
ful, f^^pellce, a voice benign and Toothing bade 
uoneceflary terror, and in^ast 

ftant 
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inftaift found herfelf locked in the fond 
embrace of a hulband, who, though un*- 
known, infpired no terror j but, on the con- 
trary, whofe precipitate retreat on the ap- 
proach of day filled her with concern and 
grief. Invifible nymphs now hover around 
the defertcd bed, who with harmonious voices 
hail the new bride, and invite her to a repeti- 
tion of the pleafures of the preceding day* 
She ranges with frefh delight through the de- 
licious gardens and all the apartments of that 
magnificent palace } (he lifiens to the warbling 
of the birds and the murmuring of the foun- 
tains; fhe again bathes in the fiream her 
beauteous limbs, fits down to the delicious, re- 
pafi, is regaled with raufic by celeftial bands, 
and, at night, no longer reluctant, retires to 
the fame bed, and again enjoys the embrace 
of her affedtionate, but fugitive, huiband. 

A long period elapfed in this unceafing 
round of daily pleafure, and this nightly com- 
merce with a bridegroom, whom as yet fhe 
had not beheld. All remembrance of her for- 
mer fufferings was erafed from her mind, while 
her invifible attendants prevented her feeling 
the tedium of fblitude and the abfence of her 
lord during the day, by perpetually varying 
the amufements thd enchanting paradife 

U u tt that 
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that held her a willing prifoner. Her bapf^ 
nefs might have continuedlor ever could (he 
have KEPT A SECRET, or reftrained within 
-due bounds that fatal curiosity which too 
ioften betrays the unthinking part of her fex 
into errors never to be remedied. 

Anxiety for the fate of their daughter had 
long banifhed repofe from the bc^m of her 
^fconfblate parents. They prevailed on her 
two fibers to undertake the taik of exploring 
her retreat; and the latter -repaired without 
delay to the defolate mountain, on whofe fum- 
mit die had been expofed. The fame gentle 
seephyr that had conveyed Pfyche to the hap* 
py valley was allb ready to conduft her fif- 
ters to that fecluded (pot, and they were (bon 
wafted to the palace of delights. Pfyche had 
been forewarned by her nightly paramour of 
their intended vi(it, and,, at firft, received his 
ftri^ injunctions not to, have any communion 
with them, as the interview might be pro> 
duClive of the moft dreadful calamities to ail 
parties. She promifed to ' obey thede injunc* 
tions ; but growing, in confequence, deje^ed 
and melancholy, (lie obtain^ his permidiem 
to entertain them. The, adventurous prio* 

, ccffes< were received whh, tran^rt,, diewn all 
Rarities of the cadle, and di(mii&d to the 
. , i - court 
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^dctrt'Df their rdyal parents, but with the ai^ 
dn’a^ce that fhe was the happieft of womerr, 
anri wedded to a hutband, young, beautiful, 
finely accomplifked, and ardently attached to 
her. 

Burning with envy at her happy lot, thefe 
ungrateful lifters foon began to plot the ruin 
of the generous and unrufpefling Plyche. 
They took an opportunity of repeating their 
vifit; and, inlidioufty inquiring into parti* 
culars concerning that hulband, on whole 
charms Ihe had fo rapturoufly defcanted, 
learned from her anfwers the fatal fecret of his 
vifiting her only during the night-leafon, and 
that Ihe was a ftranger to the light, though 
not to the embrace, of her beloved conlbrt. 
Having obtained this clue, thele harpies in a 
female form retired to plan their diabolical 
projeft of plunging in inexpreftible milery an 
amiable and affeflionate lifter j who, howe* 
Ver, was a^in kindly cautioned by her huf- 
badd hot to liften to their artful and bale in* 
fi^nuations to his prejudice. At their next in* 
terview, therefore, they alarmed her with 
dreadful apprehenfions relating to the almoft* 
forgotten oracle of Apollo, which had defti* 
ded her to the arhis of a monfter, malignant 
ahd-venomous as a vipers and they perfuaded 
i - U u u 2 her; 
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her, thdt, under the aiTumed appedrahce ol^ t 
young man, in the bloom of life, Ihe was ac« 
tually married to a monftrous ferpent, who, 
when fatiated with her charms, would not fail to 
inflifl upon her unheard-of cruelties, and final- 
ly put her to a miferable death. Struck with 
horror at this intimation, unable to account for 
her hulband’s continued relu6lance to difcover 
himfelf, and, at the fame time, comparing the 
oracle with the nofturnal vifit and clandefiine 
embrace, Pfyche confefled herfelf overcome by 
the force of their rcprefentation, andearneft- 
ly implored their advice towards extricating 
herfelf from the danger of impending def- 
truftion. The counfel given by her fitters 
was, that Ihe (hould fecretly convey a light- 
ed lamp and a razor into fome obfcure recefs 
of the chamber in which they flept j that, 
when the montters eyes were fealed in flum- 
ber, Ihe ttiould with the former take the 
prohibited furvey of his perfon, and with the 
latter fever his head from his body. By thb 
refolute aft alone could ihe avoid the mifera- 
ble end to which ihe was, otherwife, inevita- 
bly devoted. The terrified Pfyche promifed 
compliance, and the princeiies were again 
wafted back by. the obedient zephyr. Pfyche 
'dt,|iprmined faithfully to execute their perj% 

. ‘ cions 
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clous CQunfels, concealed in her chamber the 
lamp which was to reveal and the razor which 
was to immolate her fleeping hulband. The 
inftant his eyes were doled, Ihe ftole foftly 
from his lide, and feizing, with impatience, 
the concealed lamp, hurried to the bed-lide to 
gratify herfelf with a furvey fo long and riw 
gidly denied, and difpatch at once her intend^: 
ed murderer. She elevates the lamp, and, by 
its light, difcovers no formidable monfter, no* 
envenomed ferpent, but the lovely, the en- 
chanting, Cupid, the god of young delires, 
confpicuous by .the vermilion that glowed on 
his cheeck and lips, by the purple hue of h» 
waving wings, and by the exquifite beauty of 
his yellow trelles. The ralhnefs and cruelty 
of the bloody a£l Ihe was about to perpetrate 
overwhelmed her with horror, and lilled her 
bofom with remorfe and anguilh inexprelllble. 
She gazed upon him again and again with 
renewed delight, and flie would have plunged 
in her own throat the fatal weapon, but, in^ 
the midft of her perturbation, it had fallen 
out of her languid grafp. At the foot of 
the bed lay the bow and arrows of the juve- 
nile god. She admired the elegance of the 
workmanlhip, and, trying^the point of one of 
the arrows, (he unfortunately wounded her 
U u u 3 finger. 
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finger^ That Wound, however, was trivial 
compared with the greater one which now 
rankled in her heart, ahd ihe continued fixing- 
her enraptured eyes upon the deeping god. 
As die advanced nearer him, by fatal mif- 
chance, a drop of burning oil, from the lamp 
which die held in her hand, fell upon the right 
dioulder of Cupid, who, being awaked by 
the anguidi of the wound, immediately fpread 
his wings for flight. In vain did Pfyche at- 
tempt to arreft that flight by entreaty, by 
_ tears, and by forcibly grafping his feet. The 
frowning deity, fpringing up into the air, 
raifed her up with him a little way, and tlien 
let her fall to the ground. Alighting upon 
a cyprcfs-tree that grew near, from its funereal 
boughs, the emblem of his deceafed affedHorti 
he bitterly upbraided her for her curiofity 
and want of confidence in his counfcls; he 
then fled away and entirely difappeared. 

The anguidi, which, upon this event, 
feized the mind of Pfyche, it is impoflible to 
defcribc. No gentle voices, from inviflbler 
attendants, novy^ Toothed her extreme afflic- 
tion } no mufic, from immortal harps, war<r 
bled fwect fymphonies in her ear. All was 
hufhed, all was filent, as death and mtdni^t* 
On a fudd^n> whil? (he flood wringing her 
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hands iii frantic grief) a thunder-ilbrm, burn- 
ing oa the palace, fhivered it to atoms ; and 
the garden of delights was converted into a 
blafted and barren heath, through which an 
impetuous river rolled. Into that river (he 
ihftantly plunged, in the fond hope of bury- 
ing herfelf and all her miferies in the friendly 
wave. But the final period of thofe miferics 
was not yet arrived ; and the river, out of 
refpeft to the wife of Cupid, immediately 
threw her back upon the banks. Pre&ntly 
after (he fees the god Pan, and folicits his ad- 
vice. Pan condoles with her, but acquaints 
her there is no hope for her unlefs Ihc can 
make her peace with Cupid. In purfuit of 
the injured deity (he continues for a long 
time wandering about the earth ; and, in the 
courle/of her peregrination, fiic meets with 
one of thole fillers, whofe perfidious counfel 
was the caufc of her ruin, and upon whom, 
therefore, (he was determined to be revenged. 
She recites to her the (lory of her melancholy 
adventures ; informs her that Cupid had re- 
pudiated her as a punifhment for her curiofi- 
tyj and, moreover, had threatened, as a more 
iignal infiitSlion of his vengeance upon hcr- 
felf, to marry one of her fillers. Infiamed 
with hope that (he might be the intended 
U u u 4 bride. 
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bride, her ambitious filler immediately hur-' 
ried away to the rocky eminence, whence Ihe 
had formerly been wafted to the palace of 
Cupid } and, not doubting but that the fame 
zephyr would fafely tranfport her thither, flie 
let herfelf drop down from the fummit, and 
was dafhed in pieces on the rocks below. 
Shortly after, meeting the other fiftcr, ftie de-- 
luded her with, the fame fiory, and (he allb 
miferably peri filed in the fame fnare. In this 
refpedl ^’fyehe was not actuated by the dic- 
tates of her accuftomed benevolence j but, let 
it be remembered, her wrongs were trying 
and aggravated } and, when once virtue is- 
' fled, RAGE and revenge, with a thoufand o- 
ther turbulent paflions, rufii in unrefifted up- 
on the defencelefs foul. 

In the mean time, Venus incenfed beyond 
meafure both at the failure of her fcheme for 
Pfyehe’s deflru6tion, and at the torments 
which Cupid fuffered from his wound, re- 
folved to find out her rival upon earth, and 
infli<5t upon her the molt exemplary vengeance. 
That unhappy exile was Hill traverfing the 
earth in fearch of her dear Cupid, and acci-i 
dentally coming to a temple of Ceres, file col- 
lected from a neighbouring corn-field a few 
ears of iQofe grain, and devoutly offered them 

up 
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tip’ to that goddefs, carneftly entreating hec to 
take an unhappy female under her protection, 
and Ihield her from the menaced fury of the 
mother of Cupid. Ceres vouchfafed her no 
other anfwer than that fhe would not be ac- 
tively hoftile to her, nor betray the path, of 
her flight to Venus. She met with nearly the, 
fame reply from Juno, at whofe flirine.fhe af- 
terwards paid homage, ar.d offered facrifice. 
At length file refolved to proftrate herfelf be- 
fore the cruel Venus herfelf, with wliom it 
was poflible ihe might And Cupid, who, fhe 
flattered herfelf, would relent at her tears, 
and prevail on his mother to relent alfo. In 
both thefe expectations flie was cruelly difap- 
pointed j for, when fhe came to her temple, 
the haughty vindictive goddefs refufed to re- 
ceive, as a fuppliant, her whofe crimes no re- 
pentance could obliterate, no prayers atone 
for, no tears expunge. She was determined* 
to feize her as a viCtim, but that (he thought 
it beneath her dignity to do at a time when 
flie came to her altars in a humble and flip- 
plicating pofture. She therefore afeended O- 
lympus, and entreated Jupiter to difpatch 
Mercury to bring Pfyche before her as a guilty 
criminal deflined to appeafe the vengeance of 
ipfulted goddefs. 


Before 
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‘ B'blbi’e the fivift Mcittfry ebuld 
^rM miflion, CtrsTowt, onb of the eontidehi 
tial doiAcftics of Venos, happened to meet 
ivith P/yche, and, fcizing her, dragged her 
by the hair of her head to her miftrefs. Ve* 
HUS, the inftant (he faw her rival, in a pas- 
Wxyfm of rage, flew at her, tore her beautiftif 
and flowing treffes, and rent in pieces her flikeit 
lObe ; violently beating her about the head and 
wounding that face whofe exquifite beauty had 
wori from her fo many admirers. But this was 
not alh Pfyehe was now under the abfolute 
dominion of Venus, (illicit love,) who 
intakes mere drudges of her votaries, and sobu 

yeCTS THEM TO THE MOST' PAINFUL AfTO 
TOILSOME SERVITUDE. 

The firflr talk which Venus, the matgr foevA~ 
cupidinufn, impofed upon the beautiful Pfyehe, 
was to feparate into diftin^f parcels an im« 
tnenib heap of grain%ititcrmixed, conflfling 
of wheats barley, milfet, poppies, peas, Idifii 
tilSi and beans, all promircuoufly}umbled 
gtther^ She was enjoitied to perform diia te- 
dious and difficult talk before night, aiid Ve^^ 
itai appointed two others of her attendaiitrir 
SoMoW and Anxiety, to be her^ id^ana 
guardiansiand companions. Prychowas ihtm- 
derflrqck at this fevere injunftion, tdperfowBii 

within 
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fo ftiort.a period, iwhat flic conceh^d 
t9: be totally iinpra6licablc in the courfe of 4 
prolonged life, and remained, for Tome time, 
-ill ft upid inftnfibility. But a brood of induf* 
trious ants who tenanted a neiglibouring 
hillock, hearing the injundion, took compaf* 
fton upon her, and fcparated the grain for her 
within the allotted time. The fecond talk 
enjoined her was to fetch her fevere tyrant a 
lock of golden wool from certain (heep that 
fed on the fteep and almoft-inaccetHble. bank$ 
of a broad and rapid river, which muft 
be palled before (lie could reach the demanded 
objefl. Pfyche defpairing of being able either 
to pafs the ftreara, or obtain the lock of goldei| 
woo], was juft on the point of again attempting 
to drown herfelf, when a reed foftly whifpered 
certain articulate founds, from which (he 
l^rned hOw to get poflellion of the wool 
without danger, which ftie in confequence^b- 
tfined, and exultingl]^ Iwre to Venus. Aft 
this ready and punctual performance of talkst 
fcarcely practicable by human nature, was qf 
no avail} Venus feemed torile in the feverity 
o( her injunctions, in proportion to the 
promptitude of Piyche to execute them ; and 
ftio now orders her to fetch her a- pitcher of 
bbich mid jdendly water that iftlied from a 

fountain 
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fountain 'guarded 'by dragons.' As flie wasf 
confidering with herfelf how tins’, the moH: 
terrible of her mandates yet ifllied, was to be 
accompliflied, an eagle, pouncing down from 
above, with his talons fnatched the pitcher 
from her trembling hand, then, foaring away 
to the appointed fountain, filled it, and 
brought it back to Pfyche, who carried it to 
Venus, and hoped that now, at leaft, her labours 
and Tofrows would have their final confum- 
niation. But what pencil can adequately 
paint the horrors of the exhaufted Pfyehe, 
when, inftead of being inftantly admitted to 
her forgivenefs and the enjoyment of her former 
communion with Cupid, Ihe received imme- 
diate and pofitive orders to vifit the gloomy 
fubterraneous regions of Pluto, and requeft 
of Proferpine a cafket which might contain a 
portion of the beauty of the Stygian queen, 
to repair what Venus herfelf had loft by her 
anxiety and exertion in curing the wound of 
Cupid. She was commanded to ufe dilpatchr 
on this embalTy, fince there was ftiortly to be 
an aflembly of the gods, in which it was ini- 
pollible for V^enus to appear with beauty the 
leaft impaired. Pfyehe, ignorant of any o- 
thcr way of viliting the infernal region than 
by death, interpreted this Qrder into an in* 

jun<ftiQO 
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jnnftlon to kill herfelf, to which, being 
now plunged into the utmoft grief and def- 
pair, flie was by no means reluifant. To 
efFeft her own deftruftion with equal fpeed 
and certainty, flie immediately afeended a 
fteep tower, with intent to throw herfelf head- 
long from it, and thus terminate her career 
of mifery. But juft as flie was on tlie point 
of executing her rafli refolution, the benevo- 
lent, but invifible, genius, who had hitherto 
attended her through all her fulferings, ad- 
drefl'ed her in an audible voice from the tower, 
and bade her go to Tsenarus, near Lacedae- 
mon, where (he would find a paflTage by which 
flie might defeend to the infernal regions j en- 
joining her rigidly to obferve the following in- 
ftructions during her journey thither and her 
return back. 

5he was ordered to provide herfelf with two 
cakes, (and the reader will recollect that cakes 
and water are at this day offered in India to 
the dead,) bearing one of them in each hand ; 
flie was like wife to carry with Ijcr two pieces 
of money, which were to be borne in her 
mouth } fhe was told that if flie accidentally 
met in her way to the fliades any perfon who 
might be in diftrefs, and crave her afliftance, 
not to take any hotite, but to oblerve a reli- 
gious 
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giotts filettce, and purfuc her journey* that, 
when Ihe arrived at the infernal river, ancl 
Charon demanded his fee for ferrying her o- 
ver, one of the pieces of money which flie car- 
ried was his allotted fee, which Ihe tnuft fiif- 
fer him to take out of her mouth * that (he 
tnuft pafs without notice the numerous crouds 
of departed fpirits who would cover the banks 
of Styx, and folicit relief from her * and that, 
when arrived at the gate of Proferpine’s palace, 
(he mud; give one of the cakes to the great 
dog that guarded it, who would let her pafs 
into the interior court. She was informed 
that Prolerpine would receive her with 
gregt kindnefs, and invite her to a noble 
entertainment, of which, however, (he mu(t 
by no means partake, but, fitting down upon 
the ground, make her folitary and abdemloUs 
repaft upon black bread. She mud; then in- 
form her of the occafion of her vifit to th^t 
infernal kingdom, and, having foJicited and re- 
ceived the precious ca(ket, mud; hiirry back 
with it'to the regions of day. 

On her return, ihe mud pacify Cerbenis 
with the other cake, and fee Charon with the 
remaining piece of money, but mud take ef- 
pedil care, during her return, not to be (e* 
<lk<£d by any condderation whatever to open 

■vitni • the 
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this casket containing the portion of beautf 
fent by Porfcrpinc to Venus. Pfyche fuccefs- 
fully executed her dangerous errand, and puoc* 
tually. obeyed all the injunctions g^ven. I^r 
except the laft j to obferve with equal fi- 
delity proved too much for the powerful opo 
rations of female vanity. . She could not re- 
fifi; the inclination to examine the calket, aod 
appropriate to herfelf ^ fmall particle, at lead, 
of the beauty intended to adorn the mother of 
Cupid. ) 

. Ah ! too dclufive vanity, of what namelels 
fvils in every age had thou been, the unfoitu* 
nate fource to the young and beautiful 1 With 
adventurous hand, in a lucklefs hour, the. cu- 
rious Pfyche opened the calket, which,, like 
the box of Pandora, contained notlung but 
mifeOT for it? ill-fated pofTeffor. liifiead. of 
the rofe of eternal youth, infiead of the bloom 
pf unfading beauty, that calket was fiored 
with a deadly, infernal,' foporiferous, var 
pour, which in an infiant overpowered all. her 
faculties, and Ihe funk down upon the earth in 
a profound.fiumber. In that lethargic Humber 
file ,lay for. ibme time, nor ever would have 
awaked from it,, bad. not Cupid, now fully api- 
peafi'd and .hthled, of hii wound, fied qut of 
the windows of his motlier’s palace, tq ieek 
... ’ his 
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Insrdc'af, his long'loil, ‘Piyche/ Hh'Vonddf 
was as great as his anguiOi was exquintCj when 
he, at length, difcovered her lying faft afleep 
upon the ground : but, immediately divining 
the caufe, he exerted the portion of divinity 
which he enjoyed by being the offspring of a 
deity, and burfl: the charm that bound her« 
He waked her by gently wounding her with 
the point of his arrow j he collefted together 
the fumes of the deadly vapour \yhich had if- 
fued, and, returning them to the fatal cafket, 
bade her carry it to his mother. He himfelf, 
in the mean time, winged his flight to heaven, 
and laid the whole affair before Jupiter. Ju- 
piter immediately called an affembly of the 
gods, and, with the awful nod that fhakes 
Olympus, not only himfelf confented to his 
marriage with Pfyche, but infifled that Venus 
ihould no longer oppofe their union. Mercu- 
ry was difpatched in hafte to bring Pfyche up' 
to heaven, and, the period of her terrejlrial fom 
journing and probation being oyer^ fhe drank 
ambrofia, and became immortal. On occa- 
fion of her apotheofis and nuptials, a magni- 
ficent banquet was prepared in heaven, at 
which all the gods were prefent* at which A- 
pollo phtyed upon the harp, ahd even Venus 
danced* . Pfyche,' thus foleninly rCuni»r 

ted 
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ted t9 Cm^, commenced a new career of 
happinefs, not fubje^t to interruption or de- 
cay } and the fruit of her renovated alFe^ion 
was a daughter* named Pleasure ; that is, 
celediial and eternal pleafure, oppofed to that 
which is earthly and temporal.* 

The general moral* intended to be inculcated 
throughoiit the preceding fable* mud be obr 
vious to the reader, although many of the cir- 
cumdances recorded in it, being introduced 
merely for the fake of ornament, no direct ot 
particular application can be made of every 
part of it. We can, however, colleft from it, 
on the whole, that the ancient Greeks, like the 
brahmins, conceived there was no greater enemy 
to the foul, afpiring to the heights of purity 
and virtue, than carnal affeftion, fymboiized 
by Venu^, whofe fervant Custom drags us on 
againd our better inclinations and refolutions 
to criminal indulgence, and then delivers us 
over,' by the command of her midrefs, to be 
tormented by her two other fervants. Sorrow 
and Anxibty.. There are variety of defigns, 
on ancient gems and marbles, which dill 
more drikingly and didinftly explain thrir 
waning on this point, and many of thele 
mayv’ beieen in Mpuntfaueon and other col- 

X X X ledions* 

• Apulcii Meteroorph. lib.vi. p. 135. 
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teftions. On thefe fculpturcs Pfycfhe is iiii^aria- 
bly defignated with the wings of a butterfly, and 
fomctimes a Cupid is repre%)ted as burning 
her wings, thofe wings on which flic fliouid 
mount to heaven, with his flamin^torch. Some- 
times (he is drawn kneeling, with her hands 
tied behind her j a certain mark of the abject fla- 
very into which a foul is brought by the power 
of the paflions. At other times flie is to be feen 
bound to a tree, while Cupid is fevcrely beat- 
ing her with rods. In an engraving publiflied 
by Spon, he is even armed with a hammer and 
chiflel to bruife and torment her tender limbs. 
Thefe gems and fculptures fufliciently mark 
the parallel fentimcnts entertained on this 
fubjeff by the philofophers of Greece and of 
India ; but in no country ever yet heard of, 
except the latter, have auflerities been aflually 
put in praffice of fuch a dreadful and fangui- 
nary complexion, as thofe voluntarily infli£led 
upon themfelves by the. penitents of the latter 
country. 

The truth is, that the Indians, at all times, 
carried their notions concerning the metem- 
pfyehofis to a point of greater extravagance 
than the Pythagoreans and Platonifls » and 
'thole more extravagant notions impelled thent 
to adopt levercr modes of expiation and pe- 
nance. 
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tiancei The philofophers of Greece, at leaft 
ihofe who alone truly merited that appellation, 
believed and Helt that the foul was a degraded 
and fallen fpirit, that the body was its terref* 
trial prifon, that life was a ftate of expiation 
and difeipline, and they conlidered death only 
as a pa0age to a more perfe6l and happy (late, 
in which they fliould be reunited to the eternal 
fource whence that foul emaned, the fupreme 
BEATITUDE. It was this belief that fupported 
the foul of Socrates in his dying moments, 
and difarmed of its terrors the poifoned bowl. 
2t was the propagation of this fublime doc» 
trine, which Ihines forth with fuch luftre in 
the Phsedo of Plato, that procured to that 
philofopher the envied title of divine. The 
brahmins conceiving, as was before obferved, 
that, by the power of abftraited meditation 
and al^orption, they are able to penetrate into 
paft as well as future feenes, have indulged 
on this fubje61 fpeculations far more bold and 
extenlive, and formed the refult of thole fpe- 
culations into a regular fyllem of religious be- 
lief and aftion. By this power, the contem* 
pladfl; can trace his Ipiritual genealogy through 
fuccdlSve fpheres and animals for a hundred 
gepciitidns, .gnd knows what particular pu- 
nilhiSKnt in one ftate unalterably attends the 
X X x 2 perpetration 
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perpetration of crimes in another. Endued 
with this imaginary power, and incited by the 
wild phrenzy of fuperftition, lie is for ever 
rolling back his eye upon the pad periods of 
exiftence, and, for every calamity endured in 
the prefent date, he can indantly find a caule 
in the vices and follies of the date preceding. 
Difeafe imbibed with the breath of life is thus 
accounted for, and rendered tolerable; fince 
men, blind and lame from the womb, are 
only differing penance for former crimes, 
and therefore fuftain their hard fate with 
cheaifulnefs and refignation, ** Phyficians 
(fays the Hindoo Sadra) affert that ficknefs 
originates in the animal conditution, but 
thofe (killed in the mydery of the metempfy- 
chofis maintain that it is a punilhment for 
crimes committed in a former date,”* It 
cannot fail of gratifying curiofity, however it 
may fometimes provoke laughter, to fpecify a 
few of tho'e caufes for prefent differing wu- 
merated in the fame Sadra, 

Thus, in regard to men, epilepfy is a pu- 
nilhment for one who has, in a previous exif> 
tciice, poifoned another. Blindnefs and mad* 
iiefs are punifhments, the fird for murdering 
ybUr parents, the lad for having been difobe* 

dient 

* Aycen Atb.ry, voL U. p. 169* 
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dient and negligent of them ; dumbnefs for ha* 
vin^ killed a filler ; the ftone for having com- 
mitted inc^ ; /evers, allhmas, indigeftion, &c, 
&c. have alfo their whimfical caufes aligned 
them^ and the expiations are, in fome in- 
fiances, as whimfical as in others they arc 
extremely fevere, but in general are too te- 
dious to be here enumerated. They confift, 
for the moft part, of vaft fums, given away 
in charity to the brahmins^ or in the long and 
dreadful fall of the Chanderayan. In refpeft 
to women, upon whom thefe uncivil brahr 
mins, impotent through age or auilerities, 
Icem to be uncommonly fevere, it is aflerted,* 
that a woman who furvives her hulband, 
which in India is a difgrace, was fahe to her 
hulband in the preceding (late. The expia- 
tion: (he muft pafs all her life in aufterities, 
or put an end to her cxiftence by burying her- 
felf in fnow. — The woman, whofe child dies, 
has, in a former ftate, expofed her child, 
which died in confequcncc of that expofurc. 
The expiation : a cow of gold, with hoofs of 
hlver, beftowed in charity. — A woman, who 
has only daughters, was inflamed with pride 
in her former exidence, and was difrefpcdlful 
to her hufband. The expiation : let her feed 

X X X 3 fitly 


• Ayttn Akbc/y, vol. iii. p. lyz. 
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fifty hraim/M.— I (hall not torture the reader’s 
patience with any more of thefe abfurd details. 
Abfurd, however, as they appe&r to us, they 
form the creed of the pious in India, who, 
confidering the brahmins as a portion of the 
deity, are not in the leaft Ihocked by this 
barefaced monopoly of facred donations by the 
avaricious brahmins. So barefaced indeed is 
it, thaf, in a following page, it is aflerted, 
that whofoever (hall give to the brahmins lufo 
ficient ground for a houfe to (land upon, (hall 
enjoy ten kulehs in paradife before he returns 
again to the earth ; but, if he (hould be fo ge- 
nerous as to beftow upon them a thoufand 
head of cattle, their grand reward will be ten 
thoufand years of blifs in paradife before he 
revifits earth.* How different is the felfilh 
maxim here inculcated from the following 
very enlarged and liberal fentiment in the 
Geeta. The difparity may, in fome meafure, 
be accounted for, by coniiderinr; that it is the 
deity, not the prieft, that fpeaks. They, 
who ferve even o/Jb^r go(/s with a firm belief, 
in doing fo, involuntarily worfhip I am 
he who partaketh of all WQr(hip> and 1 am 
tb?ir r9ward.”'|- 

We 

• Akbery, y. Mi. p. 135. t ' 
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. We mufl: now complete the dreadful pic- 
ture of Indian penance which we are exhi- 
biting, by introducing the reader to the ancient 
Gymnofophift, or modern Yogee. 

The Yogees, or ancient Gymnofophifts, 
are, as their name, derived from ««- 

duiy and <re(pof, fapienSy implies, abfolutely di- 
verted of all covering, as well to fliew how 
contemptible, in their opinion, the body is in 
comparifon of the divine guert that inhabits 
it, as for convenience; fince Dindamis, one of 
them, in his fpeech to Alexander, acutely e- 
nough obferved, that is the mort fuitable ha- 
bitation for a philofopher which is the leaft 
encumbered with furniture.” Of all tlie an- 
cient writers on India, Strabo perhaps is mort 
to be depended upon j fince he piofeli'cs to 
have acquired his information, relative to In- 
dia, from thofe who had been ambartadors at 
Palibothra, the prefent Patna. Strabo gives u$ 
two remarkable inrtances of the voluntary le- 
veriiies which two of thefe gymnofophirts in- 
iii<Sled upon themfelves : the firft, far advan- 
ced in years, hoped to obtain heaven by lying 
conrtantly extended upon the hard ground 
without any covering, expofed to all the fer* 
vQurs of a tropical fun, and without any 
flielter froni the drenching rains, which, at 
X X X 4 particular 
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particular feafons, defcended in torrents.* The 
fecond, who was more in the vigour of life, 
laboured to obtain the fame immortal boon by 
{landing on one leg for a whole day, and 
bearing aloft, at the fame time, with both his 
erefled arms, an immenfe piece of wood.-t* 
Pliny acquaints us, that fome gymnofophifts 
would fix their eager and ftedfaft eyes upon 
the fun from the time of his l ifing till his fet- 
ting i while others, at the fame time, would 
{land on one foot, alternately varying the foot 
on which they flood, for a whole day, in the 
mkift of burning fands, without fhrinking or 
complaining, The original in Pliny is as fol- 
lows : ** Philofophos eorum, quos gymnofo- 
phiftas vocant, ab exortu ad occafum perftare, 
contuentes folem iMMosiLiaus oculis, fer- 
ventibus arenis toto die alternis pedibus con- 
fi{lere,”J He might have added the epithet of 
nudh to pedibus \ for, the gymnofqphills, as 
the name implies, entirely rqc 61 every fort of 
covering for the body, even that which decen- 
cy requires, 

Cicero, fpeaking of the gymnofophifts, 
warmly commends their invincible patience 
and undaunted fortitude. Thefe men, fays 

that 

^ ,, ♦ Strabo, lib. xy* p. 491* t 

f Plin. Nat. liifl. lib. vii. cap. a. 
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that eloquent writer, with equal Hrmneis enw 
dure the fevcrity of the fnows of Caucafus 
while they live, as they brave, when life verges 
on expiration, the fire that terminates their life 
of torture.* Alluding to the fuicidal flames 
in which Cadmus and Zarmanochagas perifhed. 
This particular fubjedt of their fometimes 
confuming themlelves, while yet living, on 
the funeral pile, and the general cuflom in 
India of burning their dead, I fliall make the 
laft article of confideration in this extenfive 
and final chapter of the Indian Theologjy. 

Arrian, fpeaking of this fame race, ob» 
ferves j Thefc people live naked. In winter 
they enjoy the benefit of the fun’s rays in the 
open air; and, in the fummer, when tlic 
heat becomes exceflive, they pafs their time in 
moifl and marfhy places under large trees t 
which, according to Nearchus, cover a cir* 
cumference of five acres, and extend their 
branches fo far, that ten thoufaud men may 
eafily find flielter under them.-)- 

Porphyry enters into the fiibjedt more 
tenfively, and makes a juft diferi mi nation be- 
tween the Bracbmons and Gymnofophijls^ or &a- 

maneans, 

• Tufe. Qusft. lib. V. 

f Arrian, lib, vii. p, 27^, edit. Gronovii, ini coafult the 
engraving here annexed^ 
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niimeansi^ he calls them. He ^es vetf\ 
accurately the place of refidence of the fonn^, . 
<bme on the mountains, by which he^rbbal^ ' 
meant the old college at Naugracut, imd foils, 
on' the Ganges, at Cafi and Patna. Thofe 
the mountains, he fays, feed on fruits and 
cows’ milk, congealed with herbs (probably 
curds, or ghee) ; thofe on the Ganges eat the 
abundant vegetables and wild barley that grow 
in its neighbourhood. In refpe£l: to the Sa~ 
maneanSy- ov Sarmansy as Clemens calls them, 
he charadterifes them very juftly as men vo- 
luntary depriving themfelves of all worldly 
wealth and advantages, (liaving their heads 
and beards, and refolutely quitting their wivCS/' 
and children for the defcrt. He defcribes them 
as living there upon herbs and water alondi as , 
reluftantly bearing the load of life, ahd| . 
flamed with <he hope of tranfmigrating Ihtl* . 
a better flate, as impatiently panting for the 
howr of their departure.* 

There is no neceflity to cite farther the 
fentiments of the ancients on the rubjc6t. of 
thele rigid devotionifts. Let us . turn to the 
more authentic accounts of the moderns, and 
exemplify the train of general obfervations 

preceding 

. *’^rpkyry de Abftinentit, jib. iv. p. 1 67, edit. Cantab. 
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9 rece<&^' by ' particular inihinccs* of indi- 
' have been feeni by modem 
lsmveUers> in the a£i; of fulfFering the almoft* 
lljbre^U^ feverities alluded to above. One of 
Ibctni whofe veracity may be depended upon* 
2ias‘ lUuftrated the fubie6f with a very curious 
print of Yogees in various attitudes of pe- 
nance; and, fmce that print reprefent? fo'ftri- 
kingly both thofe devotees and the great ba- 
nian-tree of India, of which fo ample an ac- 
:count was inlerted in a preceding volume, I 
have had it engraved, by a very correft artift, 
for the inf[)cdion of thofe, whofe curiofity 
may have been excited by the detail of their 
.^fierings in this volume. It would have 
, j^ilBiBn inconfident with propriety, though not 
the delicacy I could wilh to have been 
lll^d^^ed, to have given any covering to de- 
iNdiid wretches, whbfe glory it is to have call 
oft* every veftment, and with it the very fcnfe 
of ihame : the figures, 1 truft, are upon too 
finale a fcale to excite any dilguft in the rea- 
der. It was to avoid giving offence that I 
forbore to have engraved, as it merited, upon 
a larger plate, that mighty tree, under whofis 
(hade they .dwelt, and which may be truly 
palled the monarch of the vegetable world.* 

- One 

• Confult the dcfciipticn of it, vqU tii. p. 49^, 
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One of the Mohammedan travelfeis, who 
▼ifited India in the ninth century, informs us, 
that ** there are in the Indies certaiamcn who 
profefs to live in the woods and mountains, 
and to defpife whatfoever is confidcred valua- 
ble by the reft of mankind. They go all 
their life-time ftark naked, and fufFer the hair 
of their head and beard to grow' till it nearly 
covers their whole body. They religioufly for- 
bear to pare their nails, fo that they become 
pointed and (harp as fwords } and around the 
•neck of each is fufpended an earthen porrin- 
ger, intended to contain the rice and other food 
whi^h charity may fupply. They, for the 
tnoft part, ftand motionlefs as ftatues, with 
their faces always turned to the fun. 1 for- 
merly faw one in the pofture here deferibed, 
and, returning to India about ftxteen years af- 
terwards, I found him in the very fame atti- 
tude, and was aftonilhed he had not loft his 
eye- fight by the intenle heat of the fun."* 
Baldasus, an excellent and authentic writer, 
who refided many years in India, fays, that, 
befides their ufual purifications, fome of the 
Yogees carry huge iron collars about their 
necks, others travel about conftantly encum- 
bered 

* Renaudot’s ancient Accounts of India and China, P* 
cdi(. Loniion, 
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ber^ with heavy fetters and chains of ths 
fame metal, while (harp nails, with their 
points terminating inwards, line their wooden 
nippers or fandals. Others, he adds, have 
eaufed themfelves to be bound immoveably 
with ftrong ropes or chains to a tree, and in 
that pofture expired, after lingering for many 
months in the greated tortures ; and that, in 
1657, he himfelf law a Yogee at Columbo, 
whofe arms were grown together over his. 
head from being kept long credt in that pof- 
ture.* 

It is exceedingly remarkable that thefe men 
ihould podefs fuch exalted notions of the 
purity of the Deity, and yet entertain liich 
contemptuous and degrading ideas of the 
works created by him. According to them, 
all nature is contaminated, and the earth itfelf 
labours under fome dreadful defilement, a fen- 
timent which, in my opinion, could only 
(pring from certain corrupted traditions rela- 
tive to God’s curjing the ground, and condemning 
it to bring forth thorns and ibijtles, on the fall of 
man. To fuch an extreme point of extrava- 
gance, however, do they carry their concep- 
tions on this point, that fome of them, accor- 
ding 

• Baldxas, ia CburchUrs Voyage*, vo!. iti. p. 89^, 
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fliiig td Du Halde, impelled by .^he dredd of 
tcfr^rial pollution, have embraced the refo- 
tu^on • of never more, touching the planet 
Vvhioh.they were, born to cultivate, .and caufe 
themfelves to be fufpended aloft in cages upon 
the boughs ofnrees, to which elevation , the 
admiring multitude faife the fcanty provifion, 
necelTary to the fupport of the fmall portion 
of life that animates their emaciated carcafes.* 
Another of the ancient Jefuites, cited in 
Purchafe, relates as follows ; Thefe Jooues, 
with admirable patience, endured the funne’s 
heat } and one among the reft enclofed the 
trunk off his body in an iron cage, while his 
head and feet alone were at liberty. In this 
fituation he could neither lit nor lie down 
at any time, and round , the cage were fuf- 
pendcd a hundred lamps, which four other 
JoGUES, his companions, lighted at certain 
times. Thps walked he, in this his perper 
tual prifon, as a light \unto the. worlds in his 
vmn-glorious opinion.”'!* 

Thefe 

• Sec bu tIalJc’i Hift. of China, vol. i. p. 50. 

'* r .■ •• c ^ 

t . 

Purchafc’s Pilgrimage, p< 636, folio edit. 1617*— • 
Mifter Purchafe ludicroufly enough calls thefe Jo'iuas fai 
ropfis ; and to the Saniassi’s he gives the facetious appella* 
tioh of hpij 
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' Theile lentiments and thefe praAices an^i I 
own, apparently very contradictory to fdtnb 
others in vogue among the Indians, fuch 
as burying thcmfelves in pits hollowed in the 
ground, with only a fmall hole left open at 
the top to breathe through, of which an exam- 
ple or two will be given hereafter ( and the 
cuHiom of purifying thcmfelves, by palling 
through a natural or artificial cavern, where 
the fpiritual pilgrims entered in at the South 
gate, and made their exit at the Northern ohci 
as was anciently the cuftom in the Mythriac < 
myfleries, for agronomical reafons already af- 
iigncd, and, according to the remarkable in- 
ilance which we have given of the famous An- 
gria in modern times.* uipparently contradiHo^ 
ry, however, as they are, they, in faCl, originate 
in<.thefame prejudices, and are referable to the 
lame creed. The penitents being firll inhumed, 
and ‘afterwards emerging from th^ pit, as well 
as their palTage through the dreary cavern, were 
only emblems of terreflrial trials and llruggles 
undergone and happily furmounted by the 
foul in its progrefs to perfection and glory 
through the various inferior fphercs of purga- 
tion and purification ; for, it Ihould never be 
foigotten, that to thofe fpheres, in the Hindoo 

‘ agronomical 

• See the appendix to the preface, p. ili. 
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,|“^ fiujiftity arc _of^jfa|hcr,, .^9 

xp&fc pipperiy*' 

parity an4 guilt, Confopaat to tlijia idea, qn 
one of their feftiyals that faU in; Jfupq, ^n^ 
which, aecording tp Mr* Hoi well, is caHl^ 
the Umbdobissee, (Ambnvachi the SaU|-. 
fcrect word,) the earth itfelf, cooforroablj: tpth? 
Egyptian and Greek mythoiogy* .toeing con^ 
▼er|ed into a prolife female, is left to her purr 
ge^u frpm the feventh day to die tenth oi 
that month, both days ^inclufive, during 
which period, neithe:r^plpi^h, , nor fpade, npif 
any cither agriculturalt inft rument, is permit - 
ted to rooleft her.?* 1 ought alfo be/ore tp 
have, mentioned thi^ autbor’a account pf the 
Pppja, or liindoo i;..ent, which lada 
&^the firft .tp the ^thirtieth of March^o^ 
w^j^ laft d^y» ^ of cHEa»%p» 

^ijS^4 is fub^itted to by |he Yogee j, a poiafiP . 

the le^ painf^^ api e^;centric.. pf. . thofe , 
eii^red in Indifh , and .tbiw^l^^he^ . 

by Captain Hamihon, wbn h% 
graving of the fwing-macbinc on ,wbiph fth% ^ 
p^n;?e is perfottnei ** 9® 
raj . iTays puf hdmor capwn,; . whom th§ • 

fevem pains pf * the penitents do n^t feeai,ycQ|, 

. ; ■ - ,fenfiblyt<^ 

I #'r; • ■ ■ ■ 

• niolwtU’» G«ntoo Fafti Wjjl part iu.p. 1*5* 
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■fenfibly to have touched, feveral thonfandsof 
people aflemble in the middle of a grove around 
a fhapelcfs black ftone of 300 or 400 weight, 
(it is the phallus of Seeva, and the perfor- 
niys are rigid Saivites,) befmeared with red 
lead mixed with oil, to ferve for a mouth, 
eyes, and ears, with a vafe of incenfe burning 
before it, and a young virgin of ten years 
old” (an Indian veftal we mufl: fuppofe, for 
few are virgins in that warm climate after 
that age) ** to attend and cherilh the flame* 
$ome priefts all naked, except a cloth of de- 
cency, run and dance round the flone and fire 
for half an hour like madmen, making ftrange 
dlflortions in their faces, and now and then 
bellowing like calves. This was the firft 
libene. Thofe priefts had previoufly eretfed a 
fcaffold about 15 feet long, and as many 
broad, in the middle of which was elevated 
a piece of wood about 20 feet high. In the 
upper end of this beam was cut a notch, on 
which refted a lever about 40 feet long, with 
two crofs- beams at the end, each four feet in 
length, with a rope faftened to the ends, on 
which the a6fors .were to hang, and perform 
their parts. The penitents w;ci'e four in num- 
ber; and, prefenting themfclves to the priefts, 
the latter took two tenter-hooks, exadly fuch as 
. Y y y . the 
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the butchers in Britain ufe to hang their meat 
on» and fixed thole hooks in the mufcles of 
the backs of each. The hooks being faftened 
to the ropes at each end of the crofs-beams, 
the penitents were then drawn up into the 
air. They were kept hanging by their backs 
in this manner at the diftance of ten yards 
from the ground, while hundreds of other de- 
votees dragged the fcaffold, which went upon 
wheels, above a mile over ploughed ground > 
the fufpended penitents all the while Twinging 
round in a circle, whence the name of cherbc, 
a cit‘cle or ’wheel. They were then let down 
in a bleeding condition, but both exulting 
themfelves and amidlt the exulting acclama- 
tions of the fpe€lators.”* M. Sonnerat, wha 
allb faw this dreadful ceremony performed on 
the Coromandel coalt, fays they are generally 
armed with a fword and a Ihield, which, they 
brandifii wkh the furious motions oi a man 
who is fighting, and, to Ihew their heroifm, 
often give themfelves dreadful wounds. They 
mull appear chearful whatever pain they may 
feel } for, if tears efcape them, they are driven- 
from their call, a pumlhment more terrible 
than death itlelf.-f* 

Tbefe. 

* .Hatnilcon’i V'oyage to the Ea^Iadle*. voL L p. 374. Q&, 
Lotfd.-cdit. 1745. 

.f Sonnenit’t Voyages, vol. i. p. 149. 
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‘rlrtfe iothcrttic accounts of tHe iitdifferetict 
iVhiqh the devout Indians feel at the ffevereft in* 
liiSions of corporeal pain may ftrike Europeans 
with aftoniftiment, but they will not thofe 
who have refided in India, and feen the Y6* 
gees aflembled under their facred trees in afis 
of peiiance. For what will not frantic fuper* 
Itition |}erform ? In India, even the women 
themlelves rgect the natural foftnefs and tiniU 
dity of their fex, with determined relblution 
brave the dreadful ordeal of boiling oil, 
walk over plates of burning iron, and mount 
with ferenity the funeral pilei while the men, 
by nature more daring and intrepid, perform 
fuch a6ts as can fcarcely be admitted for true, 
even by credulity itfelf. An initance or two 
of this more defperatekind now lies before me, 
in Renaudot’s Arabian Travellers, which for 
refolution and horror cannot pollibly be 
paralleled among any nation of the earth, 
except among the fanguinary favages, who 
fittg the DEATHoSONG on the plains of Ameri* 
ca. A certain perfon, determined like Calanus 
to faciifice himielf alive in the flames, when 
he approached the altar, drew out his fibre, 
and, with his right hafiid, gave himfelf a wide 
and dreadfiil galh that reached from the bread: 
far doWts in the abdonten, and laid bare his 
Y jy 2 entrails 
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entrails to the view of the fpeftatora. He 
then, with his left, tore out a lobe of the liver, 
which he cut off with the fame fabre, and 
gave it to one of his brothers who flood by, 
converfing all the time with the utmoO: indif- 
ference, and with apparent infenfibility to the 
torments that racked him. He then, with 
undaunted countenance, leapt into the flames, 
and, without any viflble motion, was burnt 
to cinders.* 

In the early periods, when thefe travellers 
vifited India, it was the cuftom of the Yogees 
of the mountains to dare to afts .of Angular 
auflerity thofe who lived in the plains. . A- 
mong others, there once came down a Yogee 
who called upon the penitents of the plain ei- 
ther to follow the example he was about to fet 
them, or elfe to own their zeal and fortitude in>. 
ferior. He fat himfelf down in a plantation of 
canes which grew in the neighbourhood. Thefe 
canes, .fay our travellers, refemble our fugar- 
canes, are fupple, and bend like them, have 
a large ftem, and often grow to a vafl height. 
When bowed down. by force, they obey the 
preflure without breaking, but, as Ibonasthe 
preiTure is removed, they violently fly back, 
and regain their flrfl reflitude. One of the 
Ibftieft and larged of thele canes he ordered to. 

. be 

• Ancient Relation Sj 
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be beiit down to his height, aftd faftened his 
long and buihy hair ftroogly to the end of it j 
then taking his fabre, which, from its keennefs, 
fparkled like fire, he fevered it from his body, 
and it mounted into the air. None of the 
fpeftators had refolution to follow his exam- 
ple, and the mountaineers triumphed over 
their brethren of the valley. The high repu- 
tation which the book, from which thefe fafts 
are almofi; verbatim extracted, enjoys, will, I 
triilt, refcue the relation either from contempt 
or difcredit,* 

Dr. Fryer, an eminent phyfician and a fel- 
low of the Royal Society, who was at Surat 
about the fame time with Baldseus, has alfo 
given a very ample and particular account of 
Indian penitents, whom he vifited under the 
great banian-tree in its neighbourhood. One 
of thefe penitents he remarked, whofe nails, by 
neglcft, were grown as long as a man’s finger, 
having abfolutely pierced into the fleih j and 
another, whofe bulhy, plaited, lun-bilrnt, hair 
trailed upon the ground, being above four 
yards in length. Some he law with their 
arms fo difiocated, that, as the Do<5tor ex- 
prefles himlelf, “ the of the joints 

was inverted, and the head of the bone lay 
Y y y 3 ' in^ 

• ^Ancient Relations, p. 8a. 
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Of v»lUy of tlw i«». In thaif <k 
tivi||p|i.t|)cy ne^fffafily be ^ra«<ded of 
tbejf; npurilbrpent, and hang down nfelefa apf 
plages to th<e bodys fp that, unlefs relieved 
hy charitable attendants, which are numerous 
at Ujefe hply retreats, the fufferersmuft perilhi 
tPtaliy unable to help themfelviea.” 0* 
tjiprs, he obfeivcd, who hept th«r eyes imt 
lantnbly bleed on heaven, like Pliny's gymno* 
fophii$S| their heads hanging over their ihoult 
defs, and incapable of being moved from that 
pofture from the ftiffnefs contracted, during 
gi long uninterrupted red, by the tendons of 
the mpicles and the ligaments of the neck, fp 
that np aliment, not liquid, can polfibiy pafsy 
and even that is fwallowed with much diffi^ 
culty. Others, by continued abltinence, were 
io emaciated, that they ap^peared like walking 
Ikeletons. 4U were hedauW with alh^s, and 
a^l dept upon the bare ground. 

■ Hc; gives two other remarkable indancet of 
peid^tiary fudering, tl)e former of which 
will .cprfohprate what was before inferted cbn«- 
earning the peqance between .four fires under 
a ^efidian fnn» and which mnft have appear* 
edi tfiione. who has not been an.eyC'Witnefs of; 


tbif^hprritde eahibitiqns,' abr^utefy iiioredible<.- 
had r^folvedf fays our traveller, for 

forty 
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fort/wdays to encktre the purgatory of 
fires, the blazing fun above his head making 
the fifth. The folemn a6t was to take place 
during a puUic fefiivity, and before an innuu 
merabie croud of fpedators* Early in the 
morning, the penitent was feated on a qua- 
drangular ftage, with three alcents to it. He 
now fell proftrate, and continued fervent at 
his devotions till the fun bc^an to have confix* 
derable power.. He then rofe, and alfamed 
the pofitioil of the Yogee at No. 9^ in the 
print annexed, looking fiedfafily at the fun, 
and Handing on one of his legs, while the o- 
ther was kept in a bent pofture drawn up un- 
der him. In the interim, fays our traveller, 
four fires being kindled (either of them large 
enough to roaft an ox) at each corner of the 
ftage, the penitent, counting over his beads, 
and occafionally ufing his pot of incenfe, like 
Scsevola, with his own hands increaled the 
flames, adding to them combuftible matter 
by way of incenfe; he then bowed himfelf 
down in the centre of the four fires, with his 
eye flill fixed upon the fun, and flood upmi 
his head, his feet being bolt upright in the 
air for three hours ; after which he feated 
him&lf cr<ds-le^ed, and remained fb all fits 
left of the day, roafling between thofe fires, 

y y y 4 and 
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and bathed In the profitfc ex udation ^ of hk 
own greafe.^ , 

Three others of thefe devotees, according 
to Fryer, had made a vow not to lie down for 
£xteen years, but to remain ftanding on their 
feet during that time. The elder of them had 
completed the full period of his painful dif- 
eipline; of the two others, the firft had 
paded jive^ the fecond threty years in. that po- 
iition. The Ic^s of all three were fwollcn 
in a dreadful manneiv and deeply ulcerated ; 
,but, being unable to fupport the weight, of 
thdr bodies, they leaned upon pillows far> 
•pended on a firing, which hung from one of 
the branches of the banian-tree, after the 
manner of the figure, marked No. 7, in the 
plate. lie, who had completed his penance, 

, was afterwards entombed in the fame Handing 
pofition for nine days without taking any fufi- 
ttnance, and, to prove that he actually conti- 
nued in his earthy bed during all the nine 
,day$> he caufed, fays our author, “ a bank of 
earth to be thrown up before the mouth of 
'his cave, on which was lb wn a certain grain, 
which exaftly in nine days, and which la 
did before his removal thence." Fryer 
fi^ualid figure of this penkent immer 

diatsly 

t . . « Fryer'* Tr«ve(i, p, 19*, edit. fol. 1698, 
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’idiatety after Ills refurredtioni from thia ftibte(i»> 
raneous prifon.^ ’ 

M. Sonnerat was the eyc-witrtefs of many 
of tbele extrava{;ant penances on the'coaft of 
Coromandel. The following paiticulars are 
the refult of his obfervation and inquiries. 
After having defcribed fomc of their penantes 
of ipferior note, he proceeds to remark : ** The 
Indians have, belides thele, other more rigid 
penitents, whom fanaticifm induces to quit 
friends, relatives, pofTeflions, every thing, in or*, 
der to lead a miferable life. The majority are of 
the fe^t of Seeva; The only goods they caOpof. 
feis are a lingam, to which they continually 
offer their adorations, and a tiger’s Ikin on 
which they flecp. They exercife on their bo- 
dies all that a fanatic fury can convey to their 
imagination: fome tear their flefh with the 
ftrokes of a w'bip, or fallen thernfelves to the 
foot of a tree by a chain, which death only 
can break ; — others make a vow to remain all 
their lives in an uneafy pofture, fuch as keep- 
ing the hands (hut, while their nails, which 
they never cut, in the courfe of time pierce 
through them. Some are fecn who have 
their hands always croij^ on their breads,' dr 
.lifted above their heads in fuch a manner that 


* Vrytt*s Trawb, p. 10}. 
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ditfy €^ti no mam bend them. The^b onforta- 
nate people can neithejr eat or drink without 
the adiilance of fome dilclples who fedlow 
them } and it may be cafily judged what they 
mud: fu0er during ieveral years, to reduce 
their arms to this flate of ina^ion. Many 
bury themfelves, and breathe only through a 
little hole ; and it is wonderful, contidering the 
time they remain under-ground, that they are 
not fuffocated. Others, who are lefs enthuti- 
ads, are contented with burying themfelvesonly 
npto the neck. Some are found who have 
made a vow always to (land upright, without 
ever lying down ; they fleep leaning againd a 
wall or a tree, and, to deprive themfelves of all 
means of deeping comfortably, they put their 
vieeks into cei'tain machines that refemble a 
kind of grate, which, when once they have 
rivetted on, can no more be taken off. O* 
thers dand whole hours upon one foot, with 
their eyes fixed on the fun, contemplating 
that planet with the mod earned application 
of 'mindt Others; again, obferve the fame 
podtlon with one foot in the air, the other 
reding only on tiptoe, and with both arms 
tiered I they are placed in the midd of four 
vales full of fire, and keep their eyes inteniely 
on the folar orb. 


There 
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^ Ther« are alfo others who appear in publie 
quite naked, and that to (hew that they are 
no longer fulceptible of any padion, and are 
I’e-entered into a ftate of innocence fince they 
have given their bodies to the Divinity. The 
people, perfuaded of their virtue, edeenri them 
as faints, and imagine they can obtain of God 
whatever they aik ; they alfo believe that they 
perform a work of piety in haftening to carry 
them vi6tuals, to put it in the mouths of 
thofe who are prohibited the ulie of their hands^ 
mid to cleanfe them. The number of thefe 
more rigid penitents is much leilened fince the 
Indians have been opprefied and reduced to a 
(fate of (lavery. The only perlbn of this kind 
I ever law pierced his cheeks with an iron* 
which went through his tongue, and was rii* 
vetted on the other fide of the cheek with a» 
nother piece of iron, which formed a circle un> 
derneath the chin. 

** The chara6feriftic of thefie penitents is^ 
great pride, lelf-love, and a belief that they are 
faints. They avoid being touched by people 
of a low calf, and Europeans, from a fear of 
being defiled } they will not even let them 
touch their goods, but fly at their approach^ 
They have a fovereign contempt for ail wlui 
m'c not in their flate, and efleem them as pro* 

fanei. > 
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‘fane: there isv'alfo nothing bcldhgihg to them 
but what is thought to eontain Tome iftyftery, 
afid that is not alfo eftcemed worthy of great 
veneration. 

The Indian hiftory has preferved the me- 
Jhory of a great many of thefe penitents, cele- 
brated in ancient times, and whom the peni- 
tents of this day glory in imitating.”* 

' The Chaldeans, it has been obferved, had 
a feafi of fire. The Indians, likewife, have 
•a feaft of fire, during which, the zealous de- 
■^otees among them walk on that element. It 
was inftituted in honour of Darma-raja, 
and ftiould be more properly called a faft than 
^ feaft % for, thofe devotees are to refrain from 
Ibod during all the eighteen days which it lafts, 
■fbrbear all connexion with women, fleep on 
the, bare ground, and walk on a brilk fire. 
-The laft, or eighteenth, day, they anemble to 
the Ibund of inftruments, their heads crowded 
•withi^ftowerS, and their bodies befmeared with 
faffron, and follow the image of Darma-raja 
and Drobede his wife, which are carried in 
proceilion three times round a fire, kintfied to 
the honour of thole deities. — After this, the 
devotees' actually pafs through the fire, 'whi(Hi, 
MvSonnerat aflerts, is extended to about for- 

ty- 


* Soiinerat’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 176. 
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;ty feej^ i.n length, walking through the flatnCf 
:flo.wly or quickly accord’vig to their zeal^ «i4 
often* like the fuperftitious votaries of Moloch, 
carrying their children in their arms.f^ 

On thofe moft holy feftivals, on which 
their greater gods are carried about on iralt 
ni^cbines, drawn by feveral thoufand devotees, 
our author has feen fathers and mothers of 
families, bearing alfo their children in their 
arms, throw thernfelves headlong under the 
broad and ponderous wheels, in hopee of 
gaining immediate admiffion into heaven, by 
fo. exalted a fate as that of being crulhed to 
4eath by the chariot of the god. By thele 
luicidal executions, he informs us, the procef> 
fion is never impeded, nor the people Clock- 
ed. The machine is drawn over the bodies g£ 
thole* unfortunate wretches without emotion, 
and its weight, in paCing, pounds them un- 
lamented to atoms.-fr 

Mr. Haftings, ,in his prefatory letter to the 
Geeta, inentions his having feen one of thele 
abitra^ed Yogees at his devotions, and adds 
Ibme judicious pbfervations on the abibrption 
of the brahmins, which the reader will not be 
difpleafed to fee. *Vlt is to be obferved, lays 
. , - Mr, 

. f ^oonerat's Vojagei, p. 153 , 
t Hid. Tol.i. p. 131-. * ' ^ 
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Mr. Haftings, in illuftration of vtrhat I 
pcemifed, that the Brahmins iure enjoined to 
perform a kind of fpiritual difcipline* not, I 
believe, unknown to ibme of the religious or«> 
ders of Chriftians in the Romiih church^ 
This confifts in devoting a certain period of 
time to the contemplation of the Deity, hi^ 
attributes, and the moral duties of life. It is 
required of thofe who praCtife this exercife, 
not only that they diveif their minds of all 
fenfual defire, but that their attention be ab* 
il;ra6^ed from every external obje6t, and ab- 
forbed, with every fenle, in the prcfcribed 
futyedt of their meditation. 1 myfelf was 
once a witnefs of a man, employed in this 
^ecies of devotion, at the principal temple of 
Benares. His right hand and arm were en*- 
clofed in a loofe (leeve or bag of red doth, 
wkhin which he palfed the beads of his ro» 
fary, one after another, through his fingers, 
repeating, with the touch of each, as I was 
informed, <me of the names of God ; while 
hi* mind laboured to catch and dwell on the 
idea of the quality which appertained to it, 
and fhewed the violence of its exertion to at- 
tain this purpofe by the convulfive movements 
of all his features, his eyes being at the fame 
time cloied, doubtlefs to afiUl the abfirauiion. 

^ The 
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The importance of this dutjr cannot be betted 
iiluftrated, nor ftronger marked, than by riie 
lafl; Sentence with which KrceOina clofes his 
inftruflion to Arjoon, and which is properly 
the conclufion of the Geeta ; ** Hath what £ 
have been fpeaking, O Arjoon, been hoard 
•with tby mind fixed one point t Is the 
fradlion of thought, which arofe from thy ig- 
norance, removed ?” 

Mr. Crauford, in bis Sketches of Indian 
Mythology, a boedt which merits a more ua-- 
portant title than the modefty of the author 
has permitted him to bellow upon it, men- 
tions an tnftance of an Indian penitent, who 
not long ago finilhed meafuring the dillance 
betwen Benares and Jaggernaut with his bo- 
dy, by alternately ftretching bimfelf upon the 
ground, and riling i which, he obferves, if 
faithfully executed, mull have taken up Ibcns 
years to have accomplilhed. He adds another 
of an aged father of a numerous offspring, 
who, like Calanus, recently devoted himfelf 
to the Barnes. He committed the fatal a6l in 
the hope of appealing the wrath of a divini- 
ty, who, as he imagined, had for lome time 
pad alHiifled his family and neighbours with a* 
mortal epidemical difsafe a proof that 

the 


• Sketches, vol, i. p.' 243 * 
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the notion of the efficacy of a human facrifici 
is not at this day wholly extindl in India. 

. In faft, the whole feries of dreadful pe- 
nances above-defcribed, in reading which the 
mind of the reader mull: have been filled with 
alternate indignation and horror, is nothing 
more than the relics of a vaft fyftem of fan- 
guinary fuperftition, which, from whatever 
quarter derived, is equally infulting to the 
Deity and defl:ru6tive to his creatures. True 
religion, the religion wfiich Chriftianity aims 
to eftablifii in the world, imprefles the mind 
with fentiments widely different from thefej 
exalted benevolence, tender fympathy, and 
generous companion : it inculcates not an ar- 
rogant and prefumptuous Ipirit to dare^ but 
a humble and refigned fpiiit to endure^ the 
evils allotted to the prefent ftatej a ftate, which, 
though a ftate of probation, has its social 
PLEASURES as Well as its distracting cares, 
and in which, while we are taught to bear the 
latter with becoming fortitude, we are permit- 
ted to enjoy the former with hearts overflowing 
with beneficent affeefions to our fellow-crea- 
tures and fervent gratitude to the Almighty 
Donor. 


On 
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On thb Indian custom op burning them- 
selves, AND THE MOTIVES WHICH LED TO 

THAT CUSTOM. 

Having accompanied the Hindoo penitent, 
whether . Sanlafli or Yogee, thus far through 
a life of incelTant mifery an^ torture, but 
.mifery and torture unfelty let us attend him to 
the fatal bourn whence no traveller returns 5 
let us mark the doling fcenc, and behold the 
curtain eternally drawn over human fulFering 
and terrellrial probation. By this I do not 
mean his dilTolution, when he falls a vidim to 
the languor and imbecility of age, when he 
perilhes by the violence of difeafe, or finks a 
gradual martyr to his aggravated torments ; — 
no it is my intention to depict a more im- 
prcllive and awful pidure : when, having gone 
through the preferibed penances of the four de- 
grees, the Indian brahmin determines to afeend 
the flaming altar of facriheei and, by a folemn 
and public ad, devotes himfelf to the Deity. 

|t is this refolute dcrelidion of life to which 
Cicero, cited in a former page, alludes, when 
he praifes the fortitude of the Indians amidfk 
confuming fire * and, though only an account 
of two inftances of this defperate kind of felf- 

Z z z deflrudion . - 



deflrudtion ' have defcended down to us from 
claffical(,antiquity» wa know, not obly.that it 
is permitt^. in their faored books, but that 
the dreadful rite has been, actually jand /re* 
quently undergone in India. To gain, hovr* 
ever, immediate pofleflion of paradife by this 
rite is the fplendid privilege of the SaniaHi 
and the obedient wife alone. For what rea- 
fon fo brilliant a reward is promiled to nup- 
tial conftancy, in India, falls not within the 
fcope of my immediate inquiry; nor the fa^t 
itfelf, of women burning themfelves with 
their deceafed huibands, a ceremony which 
has been often and affedtingly defcribed by o- 
thers : my concern is with the devotee, who, 
animated by religious ze^, relblves to burn % 
to examine his motives and to diiplay ’the 
rewards, promifed in the Vedas for an 'a£t 
which he (lamps with the title of gloriousi^ 
fublime. . . ' * 

This cuftom, fo immemorially u(U in In* 
dia, and fo peculiar to it, had its origin, 1 aih 
convinced, in the fydem of phyfical theology, 
which, in the remotefl periods, lb univerfally 
prevailed in the Bad. It was only one of 
ancient and fymbolical ceremonies of the Mi- 
thratic myderies realized. It wji^ the lad 
ilage of purification, after which, the setheriai 
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iti earthly Hrofs, inirtediafc,* 
]y flf^rided' to the fhBHinIe Iburce frohl which 
it einslrted. Thb, poffibly, as fome fcrtfihte 
writert imagined, might have been orte 
reaibn that induced the Egyptians^ Wanting 
fuel in fufiiaent abiindance for the general 
practice of this rite, to place the Bodies of 
illaftribus men in pyramidal mmiumentsi 
which were the fymbols of fire* ' 

The deep immerfion of the Indians in phy- 
fical inyefiigations is alfo to be traced in this 
as well as every other part of their theology. 
The notion, that they are to tranfmigrate 
through the elements to the Source of Being, 
induces them rather to wifh for than retard 
thehoutof difiblutioff of the elementary par* 
tides Bf which the body is compofed. They 
are impatient, during their confinement in 
the ‘^^aheitiaCle of clay { they mount on the 
Wing of hope*} and are eager to confign, not 
^ ajhet and dufi to dufit h^tto tt^ 
fidre the igneous, the sthereal, and the ha* 
mid,'- -{bfts of the mortal frame to the refpee* 
tive'ele^eiits. Hence th<y are, at this day; 
freqhoi^ brought from great difianees to ex* 
pire'ob^the banks of the Ganges; and are 
preelpitamd into death by the quantity of fit* 
cied' mud and water t>f that river, which is 
Z z z a forced 
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forced in^ the mo^ peif(^ is 

fffdjW to ( pv4^y W®. A® ^P®P® *^r ®?- 

Iftcnce k>( 0 ; which i^ abom to e|^r«. 
deed.jiie body is oftox tttf own into ^ 
while as yet a confidecable portion of lile xe^ 
mains, iU34 ia devoured by alligatorsu Thus, 
|n vye fee the wateryi not l«|s tha|f tbp 
^ery, element; is ufed af the mediun; thro^ 
which the final tranfinigration is ^erfqrnfMcL 
The former method is principally fidopled yi^en 
^^luticm takes pto near any great and eon* 
iterated : wer : when it happens in ^ua.- 
tions vcryimwe jeona the Ganges, ^ pr otj^ 
facred ilver^ the body M generally burn^. 
Thiia jhPkWeyerx is not peculiar, to^ the 

Hind^, fince many p|hennaiaons, bo^r^ 
and !®pdem, have been. accx^f1»pi^;to 

1^1*9 .their idead* The Perfiansi, Ww^ 

ytho ,of .all antiquity Jhdd firp in the jffwh^ 

. yerieiiation, neyei; burn^ the 
defijp^ ? they fhio^aghj. t^e 
vipol^ be polluted by the in|e£tioR pf.a<putfhi 

€vrc4^;< and expofixl their, jd^d* 

pnszvrm ^ the preient day, on lo^ tpyifctS!, to 
by eaten r^iveinous birdscfpp^y to b e ^ iQ yj^ed 
by thef Marching rsuna, ai^ ^bprcb^^l^^d!!^ 
l^hlaag wiui^. But )et to^urii IrewR tUs 
d^effiop to thei copfideration of the 
j ' vidiga« 
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'wfio'oftvs himfelf oii the ali> 
'tar or facrifictt* In (earchih^ the claflical page 
antiquity, we find the firft mftance of the 
Icihd ih Arrian, the authentic biographer of 
the hero of Macedom 
Calahus, who burned himfeff before the 
whole Ambled army of Alexander, was one 
'of a body of penitents whom that prince law” 
and converled vrith' at Taxila, the modern 
Attock, fituated oh a branch of the Indus, to 
which it gives its name, and the only 6he 
whom he could prevail with to accompany his 
army back to Perfia.* It is difficult to con- 
ceive him to have been a brahmin, as, in that 
cafe, he would Icarcely have left a country. Of 
which every fpot to the brahmins is confecrated 
ground j or have crofted a frontier river, whofe 
Very name fignifies forbiddtnt 1. c, to be pafiH 
this datives of India. Soon after his arri- 
Vjfi iii Perfia, being difordered with a flux, he 
Itlblutely refufi^ the proffered afiiftance and 
prcfcnbed regimen of a foreign race of phy- 
ficians, and Solicited Alexander^ that a fune- 
ral pile, for the purpofc of burning himfelf, 
might be ere^eds which Alexander at firft 
ftrenhoufly refufeds but, finding him inflexi- 
ble, he at length gave orders for ihe deathfiil 
Z z z 3 folemnityi 

• Arrian, lib. rii. p« 8/6, edit. Cronovu. 
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folemnity} when every thing was prepared 
after a manner becoming the grandeur of fp 
great a monarch. The funeral f^affold was 
built of the richeft wooda ; cedar, cyprefs, 
and myrtle : the richeft gums and aromatics 
were (mattered over it; and it was adorned 
with rich veilments apd veiTels of gold and 
Alver, A litter, decorated with garlands after 
the Indian fashion, bpre to that pile the ve- 
i^erable fage, who all the way fang hya^i^s 
pf expltation and triumph in the dialeft of 
his country. Arrived at the pile, he ordered 
the cofliiy furniturf of all kinds, and the goU 
den and lilvcr vafes with which it was adorned, 
tq be taken away and diftributed among his 
difciples and attendants ; after which he af* 
cendf^d the pile, and, laying himlelf down 
ppon it, was confumed. The inftant that 
the pile was fired, according to his own ex- 
prefs defire to have his funeral confidered as a 
fefiival, the trumpets were (bunded, and thp 
whole army gf^ve a (hout, as in the moment 
pf viftory ; being filled with equal admiration 
and afionKhment at the fight qf a man con- 
fuming to a(hes without any perceptible mo- 
tion, So powerful, fays Arrian, arc the force 
cf h«bit ^nd thp impulfe of education.* 

The 


AfrUtig lib. vii, p. 277. 
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. The only other inftance which we find in 
claflical antiquity of an Indian devoting him- 
felf to the facrificial flame> is that of Zarma- 
nochagas, who ranked in the train of a nu- 
merous embalTy, fent by king Porus, a mo- 
narch who reigned, as the letters brought by 
them fct forth, over fix hundred tributary fo- 
vereigns, and therefore muft have been thff“ 
fupreme Balhara of India, to enter into an 
alliance with Auguftus, and cultivate his 
fiiendfhip. Numerous, however, as they 
were when they left India, all but three pe- 
riihed through the exceffive fatigues endured 
in fo diftant a journey, and thofc three were 
feen by Nicolas Damafeenus at Antioch. In 
the very name of this philofopher we difeover 
the title of the ancient fe6t of the Indian Sar- 
manes, or Samanaei, mentioned by Porphyiy ; 
and his conduct proves him to have been a 
true gymnofophift, afpiring after the honours 
of brahmaqian diftin<5tion. Zarmanochagas 
far exceeded Calanus in the value and merit of 
his lacrihee, fince the former afeended the 
blazing pile when in the highefl: vigour of 
health, as well as when enjoying the full gale 
of profperity : the latter when under the pref* 
fire of a painful difeafe, which he coujec- 
lured might deftroy him. It was at Athens 
Z z z 4 that ‘ 
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that iht the Greckn jshilofhphen this he- 
roic txatnple of intlifFcrcnce for life anuf coh- 
tetnpt of its moft valued bleflings) for, in 
the prefenee of all the learned and renowned 
of that celebrated city, having newly bathed 
and being anointed with rich unguents^ as it 
were for a gay wedding rather than a fune- 
r^, with rcfolute Hep and fmiling countenance 
he mounted the funeral pile, and fuffered 
himfelf to be gradually confumed, while the 
Stoics of Greece (food mute and aftonifhed 
ipeftators of a feene equally novel and won- 
derful.* 

Although it muft be fuppofed that a cuftom 
lb ancient, and entitling the devotee to fo exit- 
ed a reward, is by no means laid alide in India s 
yet I can find no particular detailed account 
c^ this ceremony in the page of any author, 
except that of the Mohammedan travellers, of- 
ten referred to, as having vilited India fo early 
as the ninth century. What they have rela- 
ted on this incerefting fubjed is, in fubHancQ) 
as follows. When a man has relblved to 
commit himfelf to the facrihcial Harney he firft 
goes to the palace and alks permiiHon to burn 
himfelf from the reigning fovereign. Having 
obtained that permifiion, on the day appointed 

for 


* Suetonius io Viu Augufti* cap. ai* 
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for the facrifice, he makes a folemit and pub- 
lic procellion through the fquares of the city 
where he reAdes to the place where the fune- 
ral Are, already kindled, and blazing to a vaft 
hnght, awaits the deAined vi61im of his own 
infatuation. An immenle concourfe of peo- 
ple furround the pile, and feed it with every 
kind of combultibles. In the mean time tfie 
cavalcade, conAAing of the friends and rela- 
tions of the dev otee, proceeds flowly on, he 
himfelf marching Arft, and diAinguiflied by 
the GARLAND OP FIRE that confpicuoufly a- 
dorns his head. This garland, eAeemed 
more honourable by the Hindoos than ever 
was the laurel- wreath worn by a Greek or 
Roman viftor after a campaign of gloiy, is 
formed of ftraw or dried herbs, upon which, 
i^hen placed upon his head, they heap burn<4 
ing coals, and invigorate the Aame by pour- 
ing SANDARAC upon them, which catches Are 
like Naphtha, and Aames as Aercely. Though 
the blazing garland circles his temples, and 
the crown of his head be all on Are, too well 
evidenced to the fpedtators by the offenAve 
ftench ariAng from his burnt Aelh, he purfues 
his way exulting, nor is the fmalleft fymptom 
of pain fcen to diftort the features of his un- 
changed countenance. Arrived at the fatal 
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pile, he looks round with an intrepid counjte- 
pance on the flaming fl:aflbld and admiring po- 
pulace } and then, plunging into the flame, is, 
without a flruggle, confumed to alhes.* 

With this folemn and public a£t, performed 
in expectation of the glorious immunities pro- 
mifed in the Vedas, the journey of the me- 
tempsychosis by no means concludes, but 
rather the real birth is now commenced, and 
of immortality is thrown open. Thus, 
happily releafed from its terreflrial incum- 
brance, the foul, fublimed, purified, e:itulting 
with holy tranfport, immediately mounts in 
its chariot of flame to the stherial regions, or 
manfions prepared for the reception of depart- 
ed fpirits, air varying in their fplendor and 
delights, according to the various degrees .of 
fanClity and excellence attained to during its 
earthly probation. 

By thefe manfions, I rauft ftill adhere to 
my firft-declared opinion, the brahmin ailro- 
nomical theologians, following the Sabian no- 
tions of their ancefiors, mean the orbs ofbtttvetii 
conceiving that their departed anceflors fliall 
blaze forth in tliofe celefiial abodes with dif- 
ferent degrees of fplcndors, even as one Jiar dif^ 
firetb ftom another inglotyi but tliofe who have 
.r , been 

^ Ancient AccounC;j of India and China, p. 89# 
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been fuprQmely devout, and have been inflect* 
bly rigid in their penances; Jhall Jhine forth as 
the fun for ever. This fa6t is, I conceive, 
inconteftaUy proved by innumerable quota- 
tions from Sanfcreet authorities, interfperfed 
throughout the preceding volumes} for the 
foul that has only been moderately pious is 
ordained to leave the body at the tim^ that 
the fun advances towards the fbuth, on the 
night of fome day when the moon is in her 
fecond quarter, and will go to the world of 
the moon. By the fun’s fouthern tra6f, they . 
mean the other hemifphere and its ftars, which, 
in relation to them, appears to be beneath, 
and is, as 1 before obferved,. the hell, or Nara- 
ka, of the Afiaiic mythologifts, where the fcr- 
peiit Sethanaga with his thouland heads, every 
head’ adorned wjth a radiant gemmed crown, 
*(a ftar,) holds his gloomy Infernal Iccptre.* 
The world of the moon denotes the orbit of 
that planet. 

The foul ardently devout, whole aufterities, 
during irs earthly pilgrimage, have vanquilhed. 
ao4 annihilated the adlion and influence 

of 


• See the dermption of tlyU Indies Pluto, the l^inf of dU 
|iAOoi, or ferpeacs, extrafted iCrom the ^fietic Refeafchctf is. 
Tol. i. y. a4i* 
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of the corporeal ieofes upon the iilfelle6t«il 
faculties, is liberate from the body precifely 
at the period in which the fun begihs to bend 
its courfe towards the north, and on the 
(Doming of Xonie day When the moon is in her 
firft quarter. Immediately on its liberation 
Hrom the prifon of clay, it becomes a free de- 
nken of infinite fpacei traverfing at large 
the cerulean fields, and floating about in a 
form of fubtile ®ther. After a long enjoy- 
ment of this celeftial liberty, the reward of 
virtue long held ftrugglirtg in terreftrial bonds, 
the foul feeks a permanent abode, and is now 
borne on a refulgent fun-beam to the paradife 
of Brahma, the fphere of the good deutahs, 
who have finifhed their earthly probation in 
the form of a brahmin, and is there plunged 
in an abyfs of inexprefiible delights. It re-« 
mains there for an immenfe period of time, ' 
after which it fprings op with native energy 
to the Surya-logue, or fphere of the fun j 
whence, perfectly cleanfed frOm all material 
drofs, and clothed in robes of pureft light, it 
pafles lo the Vaicontha, or paradife of Veefh- 
au, where it perpetually bathes itfelf in 
‘ ftr^rp^^pf lighf ten times more brilliant 
tjilif -Ihe meridian fun| and it finally mingles 
anii Is abforbeid into, the ellence of the 

luprcme 
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fupreme Brahme, who, the veil of mytholo* 
gy being laid afide, is no other than the 
VABLB, INFINITE, AND ETERNAL, GoD. 


The Conclusion of the Indian 
Theology. 
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